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TALES  AND  LEGENDS. 


BY  THE  AUTHORS  OF 


"  THE  ODD  VOLUME,"  &c. 


Just  now  I've  ta'en  the  fit  o'  rhyme, 
My  barmie  noddle's  working  prime, 
My  fancy  yerkit  up  sublime 

Wi'  hasty  summon  ; 
Hae  ye  a  leisure  moment's  time 

To  hear  what's  coming  ? 
Burks. 
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NEW  TRAVELS 
ROUND  MY  CHAMBER. 


It  was  lately  my  chance  to  walk  alone  in  the  %rlldernes8  of  this 
world,  where  I  saw  many  things  which  were  grievous  and  doleful  to 
my  eyes,  and  where  I  heard  of  many  more,  wliich  did  even  make  my 
hair  stand  on  end. 

The  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  Good- Intent. 

As  I  laid  down  the  amusing  little  work  entitled, 
Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre^  with  which  I  had 
been  beguiling  a  solitary  hour,  my  eye  involunta- 
rily glanced  round  my  own  apartment ;  and,  as  it 
wandered  over  the  various  objects  wliich  surround- 
ed me,  ancient  and  modern  paintings,  family  por- 
traits, miniatures,  antique  cabinets,  French  clocks, 
and  a  variety  of  little  ornamental  trifles,  placed 
there  by  hands  which  would  never  again  press 
mine — by  hearts  which  would  no  longer  share  my 
feelings  of  pleasure  or  of  pain, — remembrances  of 
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former  days,  which  had  long  lain  slumbering  in 
my  bosom,  were  now  suddenly  and  vividly  re- 
awakened. 

Confused  images  and  recollections  rushed  to  my 
mind  ;  visions  of  beauty,  happiness,  grief,  grati- 
tude, murder,  and  death,  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession ;  but  by  degrees  this  confusion 
subsided,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with 
each  individual  object  became  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct. Finding  I  could  not  withdraw  my  thoughts 
from  these  subjects,  I  extinguished  the  lights,  lea- 
ving only  the  fitful  glimmering  of  the  fire,  threw 
myself  upon  a  sofa,  and  gave  myself  up  to  all  the 
sweet  and  bitter  remembrances  of  days  that  were 
gone,  of  happiness  that  had  eluded  my  grasp,  and  of 
grief  which  time  had  softened,  but  not  removed. 
Although  many  of  the  objects  which  now  aroused 
these  dormant  feelings,  had  long  been  constantly 
before  my  sight,  yet  I  had  never  felt  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  circumstances  connected  with  them 
press  so  strongly  upon  my  memory  as  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  and  after  many  restless  cogitations,  I  start- 
ed up  from  the  sofa,  and,  to  relieve  my  mind,  I  sei- 
zed a  pen,  determined  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings 
by  writing  down  these  remembrances  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves.  But  in  attempting  this,  I  found 
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myself  more  agitated  than  I  fancied  I  could  have 
been,  at  recalling  circumstances  so  long  passed 
away ;  and  the  large  French  time-piece  at  the  same 
moment  striking  one,  I  threw  my  pen  aside,  resol- 
ving to  resume  it  when  repose  had  calmed  and 
tranquillized  my  feelings.  Now,  then,  with  cur- 
tains closely  drawn,  a  cheerful  fire,  and  brilliant 
lights,  I  commence  the  task  I  have  assigned  my- 
self, of  giving  some  information  respecting  the 
contents  of  my  chamber,  which  I  hope  will  not 
prove  altogether  uninteresting. 

My  eye  glances  from  the  French  time-piece  I 
have  already  mentioned,  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  great  elegance  of  design,  to  an  antique 
family  cabinet  of  ivory  and  tortoise-shell,  the 
lock  of  which  bears  evident  marks  of  having  suf- 
fered from  rude  hands,  notwithstanding  the  care 
with  which  it  has  been  repaired,  and  the  endea- 
vours made  to  remove  these  traces  of  violence. 
This  cabinet  belonged  to  my  grandmother,  who 
valued  it  highly  on  account  of  the  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  and  who  always 
called  it  the  Cabinet  of  Fair  Magdalen's  Tower. 

The  Fair  Magdalen  was But  again  my  eye 

reverts  to  the  time-piece,  which  recalls  so  many 
pleasing  remembrances — friendship  prevails,  and 
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thy  gift,  dear  Louis,  must  have  the  precedence. 
There  is  one  lovely  miniature,  however,  which  I 
may  possibly  pass  over  in  silence — suffice  it,  that 
it  is  the  resemblance  of  one  who  was  dear  to  me. 
When  an  author  writes  in  the  first  person,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  give  some  account  of  himself; 
mine  shall  be  brief. 

I  was  born  in  one  of  the  finest  counties  in  Eng- 
land, heir  to  an  ancient  and  honourable  name,  and 
to  ample  domains.  In  consequence  of  some  early 
sorrows,  and  the  sight  of  much  suffering,  which  I 
have  no  intention  of  relating  in  this  place,  and  the 
loss  of  one  who  was  most  dear  to  me,  to  whom  I 
was  shortly  to  have  been  united,  had  not  death  torn 
her  from  my  arms,  my  mind  was  early  imbued  with 
a  sadness  which  was  by  no  means  its  natural  dispo- 
sition. It  has  always  been  a  source  of  great  conso- 
lation to  me,  that  I  was  with  this  dear  object  of  my 
tenderness,  when  she  was  seized  by  the  illness 
which  blasted  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  in  this 
world.  I  must  spare  myself  the  description  of 
that  hour,  and  of  my  agonies.  A  severe  and  lin- 
gering illness  followed  her  death,  on  hearing  of 
which,  my  uncle,  Sir  John  Harrowby,  accompa- 
nied  bv   his  amiable  wife,  ha*jtened  to  nic,  and 
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watched  my  sick-couch  with  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion ;  and  when  I  was  pronounced  convalescent, 
my  cousins  Jane  and  Charlotte  were  summoned  to 
assist  in  nursing  and  amusing  me.  I  still  think  I 
see  Jane  stealing  softly  across  my  chamber,  and 
Charlotte  hurrying  about  with  a  degree  of  gaiety 
and  alacrity  but  little  suited  to  a  sick-chamber. 
She  was  the  veriest  romp  in  nature,  but  her  heart 
was  as  warm  and  affectionate  as  her  look  and  her 
laugh  were  exhilarating;  and  although  her  gay- 
hearted  playfulness  was  often  painful  to  me  in  my 
present  state  of  feeling,  yet  it  was  sometimes  bene- 
ficial, by  preventing  my  mind  from  dwelling  con- 
stantly upon  my  misery.  It  would  have  been  un- 
grateful to  have  allowed  her  to  perceive  that  her 
exertions  to  amuse  rather  pained  than  pleased,  and 
I  endeavoured  to  hide  my  feelings  from  the  warm- 
hearted girl,  who  meant  it  all  for  kindness — and 
kindness  never  failed  to  find  its  way  to  my  heart. 
I  felt,  however,  too  deeply  that  I  had  now  nothing 
to  love,  and  every  day's  returning  health  made  me 
only  more  restless  and  unhappy.  But  I  did  not  in 
consequence  become  either  morose  or  a  recluse. 
I  mixed  with  the  world,  but  my  heart  was  not  in 
it ;  and  I  joined  in  its  amusements,  although  they 
afforded  none  to  me.    The  greatest  pleasure  I  en- 
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joyed  was  when  I  was  enabled  to  do  any  kind  ac- 
tion to  another.  It  was  then  only  that  my  heart 
glowed — it  was  then  only  that  I  felt  roused  to 
anything  like  animation.  Experiencing  so  much 
unhappiness  myself,  I  was  seized  with  the  most 
intense  desire  of  relieving  the  miseries  of  others.  I 
had  now  no  heart  for  one^  hut  all  mankind  seemed 
to  share  it ;  the  wish  of  making  others  happy 
became  almost  a  passion ;  and  neither  time,  for- 
tune, nor  personal  exertion,  was  wanting  to  attain 
the  only  object  that  could  give  me  satisfaction — 
the  only  object,  indeed,  for  which  I  seemed  to  live. 
Some  of  my  relations,  who  were  nearly  enough 
connected  to  fancy  they  might  possibly  come  in 
for  part  of  my  fortune  should  I  die  unmarried, 
were  exceedingly  shocked  to  see  me  squandering 
my  wealth  upon  those  who  were  not  a  bit  of  blood 
to  me,  as  one  of  my  fox-hunting  cousins  said. 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Harrowby,  however,  encou- 
raged all  my  whims  of  this  nature,  happy  to  see 
me  interested,  or  taking  pleasure  in  anything,  al- 
though they,  as  my  nearest  and  dearest  relations, 
were  most  likely  to  profit  by  a  restraint  being  put 
upon  this  extravagant  whim,  as  everybody  else 
called  it ;  but  they  were  too  high-minded  to  en- 
tertain such  worldly  feelings,  and  hoped  yet  to 
see  me  a  married  and  a  happy  man. 
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I  was  very  young  when  this  severe  affliction  was 
laid  upon  me,  and  after  a  time  I  determined  to 
travel.  I  did  not  leave  my  country  in  morhid  and 
determined  gloom,  but  in  the  desire  of  restoring  the 
lost  cheerfulness  of  which  circumstances  had  de- 
prived me.  I  put  my  design  into  immediate  exe- 
cution, and  derived  all  the  benefit  which  I  expect- 
ed to  flow  from  the  constant  variety  of  foreign 
scenes,  which  could  recall  no  bitter  remembran- 
ces, and  I  gradually  regained  some  portion  of  my 
former  cheerfulness,  although  I  felt  that  happi- 
ness was  still  a  stranger  to  my  heart.  It  was  not 
till  I  had  recourse  to  the  only  true  source  of  con- 
solation, and  had  brought  my  mind  to  be  resigned 
and  submissive  to  the  will  of  Him  who  had  laid  this 
affliction  upon  me,  that  I  regained  tranquillity.  My 
treasure  had  been  removed  to  that  world  where 
it  would  be  for  ever  preserved,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  place  my  afl'ections  where  "  true  joys  are  only  to 
be  found." 

In  my  constant  attempts  to  render  others  hap- 
py, I  met  with  some  singular  adventures  upon  the 
continent.  But  as  my  present  intention  is  merely 
to  relate  incidents  which  are  connected  with  the 
objects  around  me,  I  refrain  from  narrating  them 
here.     I  may  possibly,  for  my  own  amusement, 
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detail  them  at  some  future  period.  I  sometimes 
met  with  the  most  affecting,  the  most  touching 
returns  for  my  friendly  offices,  sometimes  with  the 
deepest  ingratitude ;  and,  on  account  of  my  mo- 
tives being  misunderstood,  had  often  nearly  got 
my  head  broken  for  my  supposed  impertinent  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  others.  It  certainly  of- 
ten appeared  quite  incomprehensible  that  a  person 
should  spend  his  time  and  fortune  upon  those  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  no  tie  of  duty  or  affection ; 
and  as  disinterestedness  is  not  much  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  world,  they  naturally  supposed  some 
deep  design  lay  concealed  under  all  this  show  of 
benevolence.  The  first  I  enjoyed  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart ;  the  second  I  despised ;  and  the  last 
I  laughed  at,  and  revenged  myself  by  promoting 
their  happiness,  in  spite  of  themselves.  But  it  is 
now  time  that  I  should  return  to  the  little  story  of 
my  French  time-piece. 
At  the  period  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  the 

year ,  we  were  then  at  war  with  our  neighbours 

of  France,  as  all  the  world  knows ;  and  as  I  could 
not,  consequently,  revisit  that  country,  I  resolved 
upon  a  little  trip  to  Scotland.  I  had  once  spent  a 
few  months  there,  but  principally  in  the  Highlands, 
which  I  was  induced  to  visit  in  order  to  become 
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acquainted  with  the  family  of  a  relation  who  was 
chief  of  one  of  the  clans.  Some  circumstances, 
which  I  do  not  now  rememher,  recalled  me  sud- 
denly to  England,  just  when  I  proposed  seeing 
more  of  the  country ;  and  now,  having  nothing 
particular  to  attract  me  elsewhere,  I  determined 
to  carry  my  former  intention  into  execution.  Dis- 
liking the  restraint  that  one's  own  carriage  and 
servants  necessarily  occasion,  I  ordered  my  French 
valet,  Duval,  to  prepare  a  small  portmanteau,  and 
throwing  myself  into  one  of  the  many  puhlic  car- 
riages which  passed  my  property,  I  turned  my  face 
northwards. 

I  always  preferred  travelling  alone,  at  least  with- 
out a  constant  companion.  My  movements  were 
more  free  and  unrestrained,  I  had  no  one's  wishes 
to  consult,  and  could  indulge  my  own,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  plans  or  pleasures  of  another. 
If  I  felt  melancholy,  and  disposed  for  silence  and 
solitude,  I  ordered  a  post-carriage,  drew  back  into 
a  corner,  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  travelling  cloak, 
and  became  as  sad  and  sentimental  as  may  be.  But 
if  I  felt  inclined  for  society,  and  the  dispersion  of 
gloomy  thoughts  and  remembrances,  which  was 
more  frequently  the  case,  I  seated  myself  in  a  pub- 
lic carriage,  and  generally  found  there  some  variety 
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of  character  to  study,  or  something  or  other  to 
amuse  me  j  and  I  must  confess  I  still  retain  the 
same  taste. 

It  was  late  one  evening  when  I  reached  La- 
nark, the  county  town  of  the  shire  of  the  same 
name,  in  Scotland ;  and  whose  vicinity  to  the 
beautiful  Falls  of  Clyde  makes  it  so  well  known. 
Indeed  it  was  to  view  them,  and  the  fine  scenery 
of  this  county,  that  now  induced  me  to  direct 
my  course  to  this  quarter.  My  paternal  grand- 
mother was  a  Scotswoman ;  and  I  was  partial  to 
everything  connected  with  the  country  in  which 
this  kind,  generous- hearted  woman  had  her  birth. 
I  was  always  a  favourite,  principally,  I  believe, 
from  my  eagerness  to  learn  all  her  queer  Scotch 
words  and  phrases,  which  I  took  great  delight  in 
bawling  into  every  one's  ears,  and  insisting  upon 
their  guessing  their  meaning.  She  used  often  to 
laugh  at  my  English  mode  of  pronouncing  the 
biirbarous  words  I  could  not  altogether  manage, 
and  I  did  sometimes,  I  confess,  mangle  them  more 
than  was  necessary,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing her  hearty  laugh  at  my  blunders.  It  was  too 
late  to  see  anything  the  night  I  reached  Lanark; 
but  immediately  after  breakfast,  on  the  following 
morning,  I  set  out  upon  a  solitary  ramble  to- 
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wards  the  Falls,  intending  to  see  the  Mills  upon 
my  return.  My  landlady  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade me  to  take  a  guide ;  but  I  never  do  so  when 
I  visit  a  scene  of  natural  beauty.  I  cannot  endure 
to  have  my  impressions  disturbed,  or  my  reflec- 
tions broken  in  upon,  by  some  common-place  re- 
mark ;  and  therefore,  declining  her  proposal,  and 
merely  asking  the  way,  I  strolled  slowly  on  till  I 
reached  the  nearest  Fall. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  any  descrip- 
tion of  scenery  which  has  already  been  depicted  by 
many  able  pens.  I  turned  from  the  broad  path  in 
which  I  had  been  walking,  into  a  narrow  one,  where 
a  seat  was  placed  at  one  of  the  most  delightful 
points  of  view.  I  threw  myself  into  it,  and  gave 
myself  up  to  all  the  pleasure  which  a  scene  of  so 
much  beauty  was  calculated  to  inspire.  As  I  look- 
ed round  with  great  admiration  on  every  side,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  figure  slowly  advan- 
cing up  the  path  I  had  quitted  for  my  present  seat, 
which  was  so  placed  that  I  could  see  every  object 
without  being  myself  seen;  and,  as  my  interest 
was  always  more  deeply  engaged  by  animated  na- 
ture, than  the  sublimest  scenes  which  inanimate 
beauty  could  present,  I  bent  my  whole  attention  to 
the  moving  object  before  me,  hoping  that  I  might 
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find  something  to  engage  and  interest  my  mind. 
As  the  stranger  drew  near,  I  perceived  he  was  a 
young  man  of  commanding  height  and  figure.  I 
supposed  that  he,  like  myself,  was  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  fine  scenery  spread  around  us ;  but, 
as  I  saw  him  more  distinctly,  I  observed  he  walked 
with  his  arms  folded,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  so  deeply  absorbed  in  thought, 
that  no  external  object  could  attract  his  attention. 
This,  of  course,  awakened  my  curiosity;  and  I 
closely  observed  every  motion.  A  shade  of  deep 
anxiety  clouded  his  fine  and  expressive  counte- 
nance ;  he  had  the  air  and  appearance  of  a  foreign- 
er; and  no  one  could  see  him  without  saying, 
"  This  is  a  gentleman."  He  sighed  as  he  approach- 
ed my  concealed  seat ;  and,  raising  his  head,  some- 
thing seemed  to  arrest  his  attention  ;  I  looked  in 
the  same  direction,  and  saw  a  servant  hastening 
towards  the  stranger.  He  slightly  touched  his  hat 
as  he  put  a  letter  into  his  hands,  and  saying  a  few 
words,  which  I  did  not  hear,  he  left  him.  A  flush 
of  joy  lighted  up  the  stranger's  countenance  for  a 
moment  as  he  grasped  the  letter;  but  it  quickly 
changed  again  to  anxiety  as  he  cast  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  address,  and  then  tore  it  hastily  open. 
He  continued  to  stand  upon  tlie  same  spot  where 
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he  had  received  the  letter,  so  that  I  had  a  distinct 
view  of  all  his  motions.  As  he  read  he  became 
pale  as  death,  'and  trembled  violently — then  sud- 
denly, and  with  a  convulsive  movement,  he  crush- 
ed the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  grass.  He  struggled  apparently  with  some  deep 
emotion ;  and  my  sympathy  was  now  effectually 
awakened.  The  interest  and  compassion  which 
I  felt,  prompted  me  to  rush  from  my  concealment, 
to  offer  him  all  the  assistance  in  my  power  towards 
removing  the  cause  of  his  anguish,  if  that  were 
possible  ;  but  I  respected  his  grief  too  much  to  in- 
trude the  unexpected  presence  of  a  total  stranger ; 
and  I,  therefore,  though  with  much  difficulty,  re- 
strained my  feelings.  He  lay  for  some  time  so  per- 
fectly still,  that,  apprehensive  he  had  fainted,  I 
hastily  quitted  my  seat  to  render  him  the  assist- 
ance which  I  believed  his  situation  to  require,  but 
stopped  on  seeing  him  slowly  raise  himself;  and  af- 
ter a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  as  if  to  summon  cou- 
rage to  look  on  it  again,  with  a  trembling  hand  he 
unfolded  the  letter  he  had  convulsively  crushed. 
He  re-perused  it,  then  passionately  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  exclaiming,  "  Oh!  ma  Sophie  I"  and  burst  into 
tears.  At  sight  of  them  I  shrunk  within  myself; 
for  although  I  knew  he  would  be  relieved  by  this 
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natural  burst  of  sorrow,  yet  there  was  something 
overpowering  to  me  in  the  sight  of  a  man's  tears. 
Woman,  from  her  softness  and  gentleness,  is  easily- 
excited  to  tears,  (alas  !  that  her  harder  fate  should 
give  her  so  many  occasions  to  shed  them  !)  but 
they  do  not  so  shock  the  mind,  however  much  we 
may  be  affected  by  them,  as  those  that  are  wrung 
by  intense  suffering  from  the  harder  frame,  the 
sterner  nature  of  man,  and  I  looked  with  great 
compassion  upon  this  interesting  young  French- 
man, which  I  immediately  supposed  him  to  be, 
from  his  exclamation  of  "  Oh!  ma  Sophie!"  and 
from  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  French  prisoners  of  war  at 
that  time  at  Lanark.  My  sympathy  was  so  much 
excited  towards  this  young  foreigner,  that  I  resol- 
-'^d  not  to  leave  this  part  of  the  country  until  I 
had  learned  something  of  his  history.  I  continued 
silently  to  observe  the  stranger,  who,  after  making 
many  efforts  to  subdue  the  feelings  which  had 
overpowered  him,  and  having  partly  succeeded  in 
regaining  composure,  rose  and  began  to  retrace 
his  steps  towards  the  town.  As  soon  as  he  was 
distant  enough  to  prevent  all  risk  of  my  being  per- 
ceived, I  followed,  and  kept  him  in  sight  till  I  saw 
him  enter  a  house  where  I  presumed  he  resided.    I 
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then  hastened  back  to  the  inn,  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain some  information  respecting  him ;  for  Falls 
and  Mills  had  all  vanished  from  my  mind  in  the 
warm  interest  I  felt  for  this  young  man.  Thinking 
there  might  possibly  be  some  truth  in  the  saying, 
that  ladies  sometimes  busy  themselves  in  their 
neighbours*  affairs,  and  have  also  no  great  dislike 
to  retail  them  for  the  benefit  of  others,  I  summon- 
ed my  landlady  to  my  presence,  hoping  to  gain  the 
information  I  so  eagerly  sought. 

"  A  fine  day,  sir,"  was  her  salutation,  as  she 
entered,  with  a  low  curtsey — "A  fine  day,  sir.  Ye'U 
hae  seen  the  Falls  and  the  Mills  ?  What  thought 
ye  o'  them,  sir  ?  Are  nae  they  a  grand  sight  ?  Ye'll 
no  hae  onything  like  them  in  your  ain  country  ?" 

I  replied  that  I  had  seen  only  one  of  the  Falls, 
and  nothing  else  ;  for  that  I  had  returned  sooner 
than  I  intended,  to  make  some  inquiries  respect- 
ing one  of  the  French  prisoners  upon  parole,  whom 
I  had  met  in  my  walk.  My  landlady  opened  her 
eyes  with  an  expression  of  infinite  surprise,  and 
not  a  little  contempt — not  to  have  seen  her  Falls 
and  her  Mills,  and  to  ask  anything  about  a 
Frenchman,  seemed  to  be  a  most  unpardonable 
offence. 

"  French  prisoners  !''  she  exclaimed,  in  a  con- 
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tcmptuous  tone  ;  "  wlia  would  hac  thought  o*  ony 
gentleman  asking  about  siclike  kind  o'  bodies ! 
Nae  strangers  ever  asks  about  them,  except  as 
shows,  maybe — our  very  natural  enemies — and 
shaughling  bodies  too." 

I  asked  if  she  really  did  not  know  any  of  them. 

*'  Me  ken  them  !" — (with  a  gentle  toss  of  the 
head) — "  no,  truly,  I  hae  nae  sic  acquaintances. 
I  trouble  my  head  very  little  about  sic  queer  folk 
that  canna  drink  whisky,  and,  they  say,  eat  pud- 
docks  in  their  ain  country.  A  bonny  like  country 
it  maun  be,  if  that's  the  best  o'  their  victuals  !" 

I  feared  that  I  should  gain  nothing  by  my  in- 
terrogations in  this  quarter;  but,  as  a  last  resource, 
I  began  to  describe  the  appearance  of  this  hand- 
some young  man,  thinking  she  might  possibly  have 
seen,  and  consequently  have  remarked  and  admired 
him,  notwithstanding  her  aversion  to  those  who 
could  not  drink  whisky  and  ate  frogs.  I  had  just 
come  to  dark  eyes  and  intelligent  countenance, 
when  the  landlady's  niece,  a  pretty-looking  girl, 
entered  the  room  with  some  message  or  other  to  her 
aunt.  My  landlady  still  denied  all  acquaintance 
of  the  kind,  in  spite  of  my  fine  description  ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  niece  seemed  to  know  something 
more  of  the  matter. 
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*'  Aunt,"  interrupted  she,  "  the  gentleman  will 
be  asking  about  Captain  de  Dumenil." 

''  Ou,  Captain  Dawmeneel !  I  had  quite  forgot- 
ten a'thegither  that  he  was  either  a  prisoner  or  a 
Frenchman ;  a'body  kens  Captain  Dawmeneel, — 
if  it's  him  ye're  asking  about ;  he's  o*  anither  sort 
frae  the  rest  o'  them.  I  can  scarcely  persuade 
mysell  whiles  that  he  can  be  a  Frenchman  at  a', 
he  is  sae  douce  and  wiselike,  and  sae  like  a  gen- 
tleman. I'll  swear  he  never  ate  a  puddock  in  a'  his 
life.  He  does  nae  game  and  swear  like  the  ither 
anes,  but  keeps  them  a'  at  a  distance,  for  he's  some- 
thing proudfu',  and  they  stand  in  a  kind  o'  awe  o' 
him,  though  he's  sae  douce;  but  he  keeps  himsell  to 
himsell,  as  a  gentleman  should  do.  He  is  muckle 
respected  by  the  gentry  o'  our  ain  neighbourhood, 
wha  hae  a  great  wark  wi'  him.  There's  Sir  George 
Malcolm,  and  a'  the  gentlemen  in  the  country  side, 
can  never  hae  a  party  but  he  maun  be  at  it.  If 
it's  Captain  Dawmeneel  ye're  asking  for,  that's 
anither  affair." 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  my  young  foreigner  thus 
spoken  of,  for  I  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  Captain 
de  Dumenil  I  had  seen ;  and  what  I  now  heard, 
added  tenfold  to  my  desire  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  him.  But  the  difficulty  was  how  to  get  it 
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accomplishod,  so  mucli  delicacy  and  circumspec- 
tion would  be  requisite,  particularly  in  his  present 
Rtate  of  mind.  Were  I  to  present  myself  abruptly 
before  liim,  without  any  proper  introduction,  my  in- 
trusion might  disgust  and  displease  him,  and  would 
probably  be  the  very  means  to  prevent  him  admit* 
ting  me  to  the  intimacy  I  wished  to  attain.  I  fortu- 
nately recollected  that  I  had  formerly  met  with  Sir 
George  Malcolm  at  my  cousin's  in  the  Highlands; 
and  desiring  my  hostess  to  procure  a  messenger,  I 
dispatched  a  note  to  him,  requesting  he  would  fa- 
vour me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Captain  de 
Dumenil,  who  was,  I  understood,  personally  known 
to  him,  and  whose  acquaintance  I  was  particularly 
desirous  of  making.  I  received  a  polite  reply  to  my 
note  from  Sir  George,  with  the  desired  letter  of  in- 
troduction. It  grieved  him,  he  said,  that  he  could 
not  himself  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  us  to 
each  other,  as  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  a  neighbouring  county,  upon  some  very 
particular  business,  when  my  note  reached  him, 
but  hoped  he  would  find  me  still  at  Lanark  when 
he  returned ;  and  expressed  much  gratification  at 
the  prospect  of  a  renewal  of  our  acquaintance. 
I  immediately  sent  my  letter  of  introduction  to 
Captain  dc  Dumenil,  not  wishing  to  present  it  my- 
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self,  for  fear  of  intruding  upon  him  in  his  agitated 
state  of  mind,  and  impatiently  awaited  his  reply, 
hoping  I  might  see  him,  yet  heing  a  little  appre- 
hensive he  would  not  admit  any  stranger  at  present. 
It  was  one  of  regret,  that  indisposition  prevented 
him  waiting  upon  me  that  day,  but  hoped  to  have 
that  honour  on  the  following  morning.     The  note 
was  in  English,  as  beautifully  written  as  elegantly 
expressed,  and  yet  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  study.     I  paced  up  and  down  my  apart- 
ment for  at  least  an  hour  next  morning,  impatiently 
expecting  the  arrival  of  my  young  friend,  for  such 
I  resolved  he  should  become.     At  length  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  he  was  announced  by  the 
landlord  in  a  respectful  tone.  He  entered  the  room 
with  that  air  of  mingled  dignity  and  suavity,  which 
belongs  only  to  the  gentleman  of  high  breeding.    I 
was  at  a  distant  window  when  he  entered,  and  has- 
tened forward  to  meet  him.  Foreigners  neither  like, 
nor  are  accustomed  to,  the  familiar  shake  of  the 
hand  we  John  Bulls  are  so  fond  of;  but  when  Cap- 
tain de  Diimenil  saw  me  stretch  out  my  hand,  he 
politely  extended  his  own.    For  the  last  hour,  my 
thoughts  had  been  exclusively  occupied  by  him, 
and  the  anxiety  and  distress  which  I  had  witness- 
ed; and  in  some  emotion,  and  perfectly  forgetting 
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the  young  man  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  this, 
I  grasped  his  hand  in  mine,  with  an  energy  and 
warmth  which  seemed  to  surprise  him  not  a  little ; 
for  his  intelligent  looks  said,  as  plainly  as  looks  can 
speak,  "  Is  the  man  in  his  senses  ?"     Smiling  at 
my  own  absurdity,  I  hastily  relinquished  his  hand, 
and  resuming  that  politeness  of  manner  in  which 
I  was  not  usually  deficient,  I  expressed  my  grati-* 
fication  at  the  opportunity  Sir  George  Malcolm 
had  afforded  me  of  making  an  acquaintance  I  so 
much  desired.     He  bowed  slightly  to  the  compli- 
ment, and  remained  bending  in  the  attitude  of  lis- 
tening, as  if  he  expected  to  hear  the  reason  of  this 
anxious  desire ;  but  finding  I  added  no  more,  he 
said,  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  pay  what-^ 
ever  attention  was  in  his  power  to  any  friend  of  Sir 
George  Malcolm,  from  whom  he  had  received  so 
much  kindness  since  the  time  of  his  being  a  pri- 
soner at  Lanark  ;  and  he  added,  he  feared  I  should 
find  him  a  very  indifferent  companion,  particularly 
at  present,  which  he  trusted  I  would  pardon,  on  ac- 
count of  recent  indisposition,  which  had  left  him 
very  languid.  I  looked  at  him  with  compassion,  for 
I  well  knew  the  indisposition  was  of  the  mind.    He 
spoke  English  remarkably  well ;  but,  supposing  it 
must  be  more  agreeable  to  him  to  speak  in  his  own 
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language,  which  is  in  truth,  of  all  others,  the  best 
adapted  for  conversation,  I  made  some  remark  in 
it,  which  seemed  to  please  him,  and  he  entered 
into  many  discussions  with  me  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects.     Finding  that  I  was  not  altogether  ig- 
norant of  the  literature  of  his  country,  nor  unac- 
quainted with  the  momentous  changes  and  scenes 
of  horrid  interest  that  had  recently  taken  place,  he 
became  more  animated;  an-d  his  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings upon  these  gave  me  a  vei'y  high  opinion  both  of 
his  head  and  heart.  I  was  happy  to  see  his  thoughts 
turned  from  his  own  distress,  and  exerted  myself 
to  engage  them  still  more  deeply,  by  relating  anec- 
dotes connected  with  these  scenes,  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted,  and  incidents  which  I  had  met 
with  while  in  France.    I  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  day ; 
was  in  France  at  the  time  Lord  Whitworth  quitted 
it,  and  had  nearly  been  sent  to  Verdun ;  for,  being 
engaged  at  the  time  in  thinking  of  other  people's 
affairs  more  than  of  my  own,  I  delayed  my  depar- 
ture too  long,  in  order  to  see  the  conclusion  of 
some  matters  in  which  I  was  much  interested.     I 
escaped,  however,    but  not  without  many  hair-^ 
breadth  adventures,  and  arrived  safely  in  Eng'? 
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land.      I  found  that  my  young  friend  was  a  Cap- 
tain of  Cuirassiers,  had  been  severely  wounded, 

and   taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  ;  but 

as  this  was  all  the  insight  he  chose  to  give  me  in- 
to his  affairs,  delicacy  forbade  me  to  press  him 
more  closely  with  impertinent  questions.  I  trusted 
to  gain  gradually  upon  his  confidence  and  friend- 
ship, and  preferred  that  the  information  he  gave 
me  should  spring  from  the  heart,  and  not  be  for- 
ced from  him.  But  indeed  I  readily  perceived 
that  no  one  could  do  so,  for  my  Cuirassier,  young 
as  he  appeared  to  be,  possessed  that  dignity  and 
self-respect  which  repulsed  every  unauthorized 
freedom. 

After  spending  some  time  in  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, he  again  became  languid  and  dispirited,  and 
I  saAV  that  his  thoughts  were  reverting  to  his  own 
anxieties.  I  tried  once  more  to  withdraAV  them, 
but  he  only  replied  to  my  remarks  by  a  faint 
smile ;  and  while  his  politeness  would  not  permit 
him  to  appear  inattentive,  I  saw  that  conversation 
was  becoming  painful  to  him,  and  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  being  alone.  When  he  rose  to  leave  me, 
I  did  not,  therefore,  press  him  to  remain,  as  my 
feelings  weruld  otherwise  have  prompted  me.  He 
agreed,  however,  to  walk  with  me  to  the  Falls  on 
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the  following  morning,  and  also  promised  to  dine 
with  me ;  I  then  expressed  the  pleasure  I  had  de- 
rived from  his  society  and  conversation,  and  reluc- 
tantly parted  from  him  only  to  think  of  him  till  we 
met  again.  The  following  day  passed  pleasantly ; 
he  exerted  himself  to  entertain  me ;  a  part  of  the 
reserve  he  had  before  assumed,  began  to  give  way, 
and  we  returned  to  dinner  better  acquainted  with 
each  other.  I  now  hoped  he  might  at  length  be 
drawn  into  the  confidential  tone  and  communica- 
tion I  so  much  desired.  The  weather  had  suddenly 
changed,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  that  climate, 
and  becoming  very  cold,  I  ordered  a  cheerful  fire 
to  be  lighted  in  the  dining-room,  and  after  dinner 
drawing  our  chairs  closer  to  it,  and  to  one  another, 
we  lingered  in  conversation  over  our  wine. 

The  young  Frenchman  was  every  hour  gaining 
on  my  esteem.  There  t  as  an  elevation  of  thought, 
without  the  least  bombast  in  language,  (which 
always  makes  one  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the 
sentiment,)  which  particularly  pleased  me;  and  a 
firmness  of  opinion  united  to  the  most  perfect  good 
breeding  in  maintaining  it,  which  was  peculiarly 
engaging.  He  never  gave  up  an  opinion  to  chime 
in  with  mine,  for  which  I  respected  him  the  more, 
but  asserted  his  own  with  manly  firmness,  yet  with 
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the  utmost  politeness  of  manner  and  propriety  of 
language.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
politeness  in  argument  and  discussion  is  so  little 
cultivated  amongst  ourselves.  This  perfect  good 
breeding  is  one  of  the  examples  our  French  neigh- 
bours show  us,  which  it  would  do  us  no  harm 
to  imitate,  and  I  am  often  surprised  that  it  is  so 
little  attended  to ;  for,  as  a  certain  author  says, 
"  It  costs  so  little,  and  it  gains  so  much."  It  was 
from  certain  trifling  and  apparently  unimpor- 
tant traits,  that  I  formed  a  high  opinion  of  this 
young  man's  character.  It  is  always  the  most  cor- 
rect way  of  judging  the  character  of  a  man,  and  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  French  author,  that  "  In 
great  things  men  show  themselves  as  they  wish  to 
appear,  but  in  small  things  they  show  themselves 
as  they  are." 

There  was  one  thing  about  this  young  fo- 
reigner which  had  an  irresistible  charm  for  me — 
I  cannot  tell  what  colour  his  eyes  were,  but  they 
resembled  hers,  and  he  had  also  a  languid  manner 
of  raising  and  depressing  their  long  fringes,  that 
strongly  reminded  me  of  her  in  her  last  hours  of 
suffering.  It  required  nothing  more  to  attract  my 
affection  towards  him.  To  induce  him  to  be  con- 
lldcntial  with  mc,  I  recounted  many  of  my  advcn- 
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tures  in  prosecuting  my  attempts  to  make  others 
happy.  I  painted  my  passion  for  this  at  first  in  a 
ludicrous  manner,  narrating  only  the  more  amu- 
sing incidents  which  I  had  met  with ;  but  some- 
how or  other,  I  adverted  to  scenes  of  a  more  affect- 
ing nature,  and  I  scarcely  know  how  I  was  led  to  it, 
for  her  name  scarcely  ever  passed  my  lips,  but  she 
was  mentioned,  and  the  cause  that  led  to  my  seem- 
ingly whimsical  conduct,  and  this  peculiar  turn  of 
mind.  My  emotion  interrupted  me  when  I  men- 
tioned her,  for  I  was  so  little  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  her  to  any  one,  that  her  name  re-awakened 
all  my  grief,  and  overpowered  me  for  a  few  mo^ 
ments.  I  now  perceived  that  the  heart  of  my  young 
friend  was  entirely  my  own.  While  I  recounted 
my  amusing  adventures,  I  saw  that  he  had  consi'- 
dered  me  merely  as  a  singular  and  eccentric  cha- 
racter, pursuing  my  whims  for  amusement  alone ; 
but  when  he  heard  this,  there  seemed  to  be  a  total 
change  of  opinion  and  feeling.  The  tone  in  which 
he  uttered  the  simple  exclamation,  "  My  dear  sir,'* 
which  involuntarily  burst  from  him,  showed  me  all 
this.  He  was  moved,  but  did  not  attempt  to  offer 
one  word  of  sympathy  or  consolation.  There  was 
delicacy  and  feeling  in  his  very  silence. 

After  a  short  pause,  I  said  to  him,  "  And  now. 
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my  young  friend,  knowing  what  you  do,  think  it 
not  merely  impertinent  curiosity  which  makes  me 
desirous  of  learning  the  cause  of  your  present  dis- 
tress ;  for  I  am  aware  that  you  are  at  this  moment 
suffering  under  great  anxiety." 

He  looked  with  so  much  surprise,  and  so  in- 
quiringly upon  me,  that,  with  a  smile,  I  added, 
"  I  am  no  conjuror,  and  yet  I  discovered  you  were 
suffering  under  distress  of  mind  before  I  knew 
yourself.  In  truth,  my  young  friend,  it  was  my 
deep  sympathy  with  your  grief,  from  whatever 
cause  it  may  flow,  that  led  me,  in  the  hope  of  alle- 
viating it,  to  seek  your  acquaintance  and  intima- 
cy." 

"  How  is  that  possible,  my  dear  sir  ?'*  asked  he, 
endeavouring  to  repress  any  visible  signs  of  agi- 
tation. 

"  I  discovered  it  at  Corra  Linn." 

This  explained  it  in  a  moment,  for  he  imme- 
diately conjectured  that  I  must  have  seen  him 
there.  His  colour  rose,  as  if  ashamed  that  any 
one  had  witnessed  his  deep  emotion ;  he  leant  his 
face  for  a  moment  upon  his  hand,  then,  in  a  voice 
which  he  vainly  tried  to  steady,  he  said,  "  I  scarce- 
ly know  how  to  express  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  the 
kind  interest  you  have  expressed  in  me,  friendless. 
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a  strangely  an  enemy,  even — what  claim  can  I  pos- 
sibly have  upon  such  kindness  ?" 

"  You  have  just  named  some  of  your  claims,  my 
dear  young  friend,  but  you  have  forgotten  one  of 
them.  As  a  true  Briton,  I  hate  your  country,  as 
a  country,  mortally ;  but  I  have  no  enmity  to  indi- 
viduals. I  differ  materially  from  a  friend  of  mine, 
who,  in  speaking  of  our  own  Opposition,  admires 
it  prodigiously  as  a  whole,  but  hates  every  indivi- 
dual member  of  it  from  his  heart.  You  are  a 
stranger,  an  enemy  if  you  will — but  you  are  in  sor- 
row— need  I  say  more  ? — Let  me  now  know  the 
cause  of  your  suffering,  that  no  time  may  be  lost 
in  endeavouring  to  apply  some  remedy,  if  your 
case  will  admit  of  it." 

"  My  story  is,  I  fear,  a  common  one. — Grief, 
care,  and  suffering,  are  too  much  the  lot  of  humani- 
ty, for  mine  to  be  thought  anything  extraordinary ; 
but  since  you  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
it,  my  dear  sir,  I  shall  do  so  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  Not  briefly,  if  you  please,"  I  said. 

"  My  father  is  one  of  the  ancient  noblesse, 
and  as  it  was  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  to  draw  a& 
many  of  these  around  him  as  possible,  he  more 
than  once  expressed  his  desire,  that  if  my  fathcF' 
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would  not  serve  in  the  army,  he  would  spend  at 
least  some  part  of  the  year  at  Paris ;  but  my  fa- 
ther, making  his  age  and  my  extreme  youth  his 
plea  for  refusing  compliance  with  this  desire,  with- 
drew entirely  to  his  Chateau  in  Languedoc,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  superintendence  of  my  edu- 
cation. His  detestation  of  Bonaparte  was  extreme, 
and  he  would  sooner  have  seen  me  laid  in  my  grave, 
than  have  permitted  me  to  enter  the  French  army 
when  I  became  of  age  to  bear  arms,  although  he 
would  formerly  have  gloried  to  see  me  shed  my 
blood  in  defence  of  my  king  and  country,  as  he  and 
my  noble  ancestors  before  him  had  done. 

My  father's  fortune  was  not  equal  to  his  birth,  but 
his  proud  spirit  disdained  to  allow  me  to  follow  any 
profession  but  that  of  arms,  which  was  now,  from 
the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  quite  out  of 
the  question,  and  he,  therefore,  educated  me  for  a 
retired  and  country  life.  I  was  then  too  young  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  my  father's  views,  even  had 
I  been  so  inclined ;  but  I  shared  all  his  sentiments 
and  feelings  too  much  not  to  follow  them  when  I 
could  judge  for  myself.  But  perhaps  the  object  of 
attraction  which  I  soon  found  near  me,  principally 
conduced  to  reconcile  me  to  the  retirement  and 
inactivity  of  private  life,  which,  to  an  ardent  and 
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enthusiastic  disposition  such  as  mine,  might  other- 
wise have  become  irksome  and  distasteful.  The 
estate  of  Monsieur  de  Beaumer  joined  that  of  my 
father,  and  when  his  daughter  Sophie,  and  his  niece 
Julie  de  Beaumer,  returned  home  from  the  convent 
where  they  had  been  educated,  we  were  constant- 
ly together,  and  became  almost  like  one  family. 
Our  society  was  very  circumscribed,  for  it  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  our  own  family,  that  of  Monsieur 
de  Beaumer,  Monsieur  Languet,  whom  we  all 
disliked,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  whom  we 
occasionally  visited.  Monsieur  Languet  was  an 
uneducated  man;  disagreeable,  rude,  and  as  re- 
pulsive in  appearance  as  in  manner.  The  young- 
er part  of  the  family,  as  Sophie,  Julie,  and  my- 
self, always  called  ourselves,  perfectly  detested 
him.  He  was  continually  making  rude  and  se- 
vere speeches,  and  which  he  seemed  to  take  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  addressing  to  me :  I  did  not 
always  bear  them  with  much  patience  or  forbear- 
ance, and  the  detestation  on  both  sides  seemed 
nearly  equal.  My  father  disliked  him  more  than 
Monsieur  de  Beaumer  appeared  to  do,  for  the  latter 
paid  more  deference  to  wealth  than  I  thought  was 
quite  consistent  with  his  rank,  or  general  mode  of 
thinking.  Julie,  Sophie,  and  myself,  were  scarce- 
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ly  ever  separate ;  we  read,  walked,  danced,  played, 
and  sung  together,  and,  in  short,  passed  the  whole 
of  our  time  in  each  other's  society.  Julie  was  a 
pretty,  lively,  piquant  brunette ;  but  Sophie  was 
beautiful.  She  was  fairer  than  the  generality  of 
her  countrywomen,  and  in  place  of  the  jet  black 
hair  that  is  so  common  in  France,  hers  was  of  the 
richest  auburn ;  and  her  eyes  of  deep  blue,  look- 
ed upon  one  with  the  softest,  the  most  dove-like 
expression." 

My  young  friend  here  blushed,  for  he  found  he 
was  getting  into  the  rhapsodies  of  a  lover.  I  smiled, 
and  he  resumed. 

<'  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that,  being  so  con- 
stantly in  the  society  of  two  lovely  and  amiable 
girls,  my  heart  would  become  the  property  of  one 
of  them,  and  our  brotherly  friendship  soon  ripen 
into  a  warmer  sentiment.  My  heart  quickly  made 
its  election.  I  need  not  detail  to  you  the  progress 
of  a  disinterested  and  simple  passion  as  profound 
as  it  was  pure." 

"  Why,  my  dear  friend,"  interrupted  I,  a  little 
sarcastically,  "  to  meet  with  a  disinterested,  pure, 
and  deep-felt  passion,  is  so  rare,  in  this  degenerate 
and  money-loving  age,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  in- 
terest from  its  very  novelty." 
12 
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He  answered  my  sarcastic  observation  with  a 
good-humoured  smile,  and  resumed. 

"  My  increasing  attachment  to  Sophie  was  per- 
ceived by  my  father  and  Monsieur  de  Beaumer ;  but 
as  it  met  with  the  entire  approbation  of  both,  no 
opposition  was  of  course  offered  to  it.  Our  days 
were  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  blissful  feel- 
ings which  a  lover  only  can  imagine.  At  length  I 
prevailed  upon  my  Sophie,  to  name  the  happy  day 
that  was  to  make  her  mine ;  but  thinking  it  too  dis- 
tant, I  entreated  my  father  and  hers  to  insist  upon 
an  earlier  one  than  that  which  she  had  named  ;  but 
she  begged  so  earnestly  that  it  should  not  be  alter- 
ed, that  we  were  all  obliged  to  yield  to  her  wishes. 
Would  to  God !"  he  exclaimed,  turning  very  pale — 
"  would  to  God  we  had  been  united  on  the  early 
day  1  pleaded  for !  Time  passed  on,  however ; 
the  preparations  were  all  completed ;  and  in  three 
days  I  was  to  lead  my  bride  to  the  altar.  The  draw- 
ing for  the  conscription  now  commenced  in  our 
neighbourhood ;  it  spared  no  rank  ;  I  was  drawn. 
The  sum  required  to  procure  a  substitute  was 
great,  but  that  would  have  been  of  no  moment,  as 
my  father  and  Monsieur  de  Beaumer  would  have 
made  any  sacrifice  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  diffi- 
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culty  was  to  procure  one  at  any  price.  Two  days 
were  allowed  me  to  make  the  attempt.  Every  effort 
was  made,  but  in  vain." 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pity. 

"  I  have  not  attempted,"  he  continued,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  "  to  depict  the  anguish  of  my 
noble  and  venerable  parent,  when  he  found  his 
only  son,  the  heir  of  his  honoured  name,  was  to  be 
dragged  from  his  bosom,  and  from  the  arms  of 
happiness,  to  shed  his  blood  for  a  detested  traitor ; 
to  fight,  sword  in  hand,  to  support  the  usurper 
upon  the  throne  of  those  monarchs  for  whom  his 
ancestors  had  bled ;  to  be  torn  from  all  he  loved, 
without  even  having  the  consolation  which  the 
performance  of  a  high  duty  would  have  imparted 
to  his  mind.  Of  the  despair  of  my  bride,  my  So- 
phie, I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak — scarcely  to 
think,"  he  said  with  much  emotion,  and  then  con- 
tinued. 

"The  night  before  I  was  to  set  out,  my  father  call- 
ed me  to  his  closet,  and  solemnly  blessed  me.  He 
conjured  me,  if  I  would  enjoy  happiness  here,  and 
hope  for  bliss  hereafter,  to  preserve  my  religious 
and  moral  principles  inviolate,  in  the  many  situa- 
tions of  difficulty  and  trial  in  which  I  might  here- 
after be  placed  in  a  world  that  was  so  new  to  me, 
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and  in  scenes  so  different  from  those  of  my  peaceful 
happy  home.  *  In  my  early  youth,*  said  he,  with 
deep  emotion,  *  I  trusted  that,  should  Heaven  ever 
bless  me  with  a  son,  he  would  follow  the  steps  of  his 
illustrious  ancestors,  in  shedding  his  heart's  blood, 
should  it  be  so  required,  for  his  country  and  his 
king.  But  you,  my  son, — yet  why  should  I  ag- 
gravate our  grief  by  deploring  a  misfortune  which 
is  irremediable !  Here  is  a  packet ;  it  contains 
some  advice  which  may  be  useful  to  you  in  your 
new  career ;  read  it  then  when  you  are  composed, 
and  at  leisure,  I  felt  I  could  not  impart  it  to  you 
from  my  agitated  lips.  It  is  the  advice  of  a  father 
who  loves  you  as  his  life.  I  know  your  hearty 
my  Louis ;  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  you  will 
never  disgrace  nor  sully,  by  an  ignoble  action,  the 
honourable  name  you  bear.  God  bless  you,  my 
son  !'  He  pressed  me  to  his  bosom,  hastily  with^ 
drew  into  an  inner  apartment,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more.  I  was  constantly  with  my  Sophie  till  the 
last  moment,  and  I  was  repeatedly  reminded  that 
it  was  time  to  commence  my  journey,  before  I 
could  summon  resolution  enough  to  take  my  last 
look,  my  last  kiss  of  her  pale  trembling  lips.  She 
perceived  at  length  that  the  moment  was  come 
when  we  must  part,  and  witli  a  deep  sigh  she  sunk 
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fainting  upon  my  bosom.  I  kissed  her  again  and 
again,  then  placed  her  in  the  arms  of  Julie,  and 
pressing  one  long  long  kiss  upon  her  now  insensi- 
ble lips,  I  rushed  in  desperation  from  the  house.  I 
joined  the  companions  I  was  to  accompany  to  our 
destination  in  a  miserable  state  of  mind ;  but,  by 
degrees,  this  excitement  of  feeling  calmed,  and  I 
regained  comparative  composure, 

"  When  I  reached  our  place  of  destination,  I  at- 
tentively perused  my  noble-hearted  father's  advice, 
which  has  indeed  been  of  infinite  use  and  benefit 
to  me  in  my  short  career.  I  shall  not  detain  you 
with  a  minute  account  of  all  the  various  engage- 
ments I  have  been  in,  nor  the  difficulties  I  had 
sometimes  to  surmount.  I  followed  my  father's 
advice,  and  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty.  I  shun- 
ned no  task,  and  avoided  no  danger,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  gain  the  respect  and  love  of  those  around 
me." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  succeeded,  young  gentle- 
man," interrupted  I. 

He  bowed  to  the  compliment,  half  smiling,  and 
resumed. 

'  My  consolation  and  my  reward  were  the  let- 
ters of  my  father  and  my  Sophie ;  they  supported 
and   comforted  me  in  distress,  and  doubled   my 
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pleasure  when  fortunate  and  successful,  by  their 
sympathy  in  my  joy.  I  was  placed  many  times  in 
situations  of  great  peril,  and  did  not,  I  believe,  re- 
tire from  them  with  dishonour.  I  was  rapidly 
promoted;  and  I  hope,"  said  he,  modestly, yet  with 
a  flush  of  honourable  pride,  "  that  I  have  fulfilled 
my  dear  father's  prediction,  that  I  would  never  dis- 
grace the  name  I  bear.  This  was  my  life  till  that, 
to  me,  eventful  day,  when  I  was  severely  wounded 

and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of ,  and 

sent  to  this  peaceful  country.  Some  time  previous 
to  this  no  letters  had  reached  me  from  my  Sophie ; 
and,  although  grieved  and  disappointed,  I  was  nei- 
ther uneasy  nor  alarmed,  for  I  had  always  recei- 
ved them  very  irregularly,  in  consequence  of  fre- 
quent change  of  quarters.  One  letter  alone  from 
Sophie  has  reached  me  here,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  written  under  considerable  depression  of 
spirits,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  letter  itself 
of  an  unpleasant  nature.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, began  to  awaken  some  uneasiness,  and  I 
wrote  immediately,  conjuring  her  to  tell  me  if  any- 
thing distressed  her,  which  I  feared  must  be  the 
case  from  the  style  of  her  last  letter.  I  received  no 
reply  to  this,  and  no  letter  from  my  home,  but  the 
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one  which  you  saw  put  into  my  hands  ;  and  it  was 
not  from  Sophie,  but  from  Julie. 

<*  She  alluded  to  a  letter  she  had  previously  writ- 
ten, informing  me  of  all  the  distressing  circum- 
stances that  had  occurred,  and  which  she  supposed 
I  had  received,  and  expressed  much  surprise  at  my 
having  made  no  reply.  She  slightly  adverted  to 
Monsieur  deBeaumer*s  extraordinary  conduct  soon 
after  my  departure,  first  in  speaking  impatiently, 
and  then  slightingly  of  me ;  and  at  last,  by  endea- 
vouring to  prevail  upon  Sophie  to  dissolve  her  en- 
gagement with  me,  urging  as  a  reason  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  time  of  my  return,  if  ever,  and  added 
a  thousand  other  remarks,  which  had  dreadfully 
harassed  my  poor  Sophie.  She  had  been  firm  in  de- 
claring her  determination  to  remain  faithful  to  me, 
and  to  her  engagement.  The  cause  of  Monsieur  de 
Beaumer's  seemingly  inexplicable  conduct  soon  be- 
came apparent.  Monsieur  Languet  had  asked  the 
hand  of  Sophie,  and  had  offered  settlements  so  mag- 
nificent as  perfectly  to  dazzle  Monsieur  deBeaumer, 
who  was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  he  re- 
solved on  forcing  Sophie  into  a  marriage  with  my 
rival ;  but  finding  his  entreaties  ineffectual,  he  en- 
deavoured to  terrify  her  into  submission  by  threat- 
ening her  with  his  bitterest  curse  if  she  persisted 
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in  Opposition  to  his  will.  Sophie's  gentle  temper 
could  scarcely  support  this  tyranny,  but  still  she 
struggled  against  it.  My  letters  were  intercepted, 
and  kept  from  her;  hers  were  never  allowed  to 
reach  me ;  and  Julie  suspecting  this,  and  being 
less  narrowly  watched,  had  written  to  me  of  the 
evils  which  threatened  us. 

"  From  Julie's  letter  I  learnt,  that,  in  defiance  of 
Sophie's  opposition,  a  day  had  been  fixed  for  her 
marriage ;  but  her  health  was  sinking  so  fast,  and 
she  was  so  much  exhausted  by  grief  and  suffering, 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  she  would  long  survive,  un- 
less some  hope  was  given  that  I  would  yet  arrive 
in  time  to  rescue  her. 

"  My  God  !— My  God  !"  exclaimed  the  agitated 
young  man,  starting  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  on 
the  mantel-piece  with  clasped  hands, — "  My  So= 
phie,  dying,  forced  into  the  arms  of  another,  and 
I  unable  to  move  one  step  to  save  her  ! — I  wrote 
immediately  upon  receiving  the  letter,'*  he  conti- 
nued, more  calmly,  after  a  pause,  "  holding  out  the 
hope,  which  was  not  in  my  own  bosom ;  but  it  may 
revive  her,  and  thank  God  there  is  still  a  month 
to  the  dreaded  time,  and  my  plans  are  nearly  ar- 
ranged." 
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He  seemed  to  have  here  said  more  than  he  in- 
tended, for  he  suddenly  stopped. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  I,  taking  his 
hand,  "  I  see  at  once  what  your  plans  are.  You 
will  withdraw  your  parole,  and  attempt  to  escape?" 
He  turned  away  his  face  from  me,  as  if  he  did  not 
wish  me  to  read  the  truth  in  his  looks. — "  Think 
of  the  danger  to  which  this  will  expose  you.  If 
you  are  retaken,  your  time,  your  precious  time,  is 
doubly  lost,  increased  rigour  will  be  used  towards 
you ;  and  even  your  exchange  perhaps  rendered 
by  this  act  more  difficult  to  obtain.  I  could  not 
in  this  case  give  you  that  assistance  my  feelings 
would  prompt  me  to  do  ;  but  promise  me,  my  dear 
Louis,"  I  said,  pressing  his  hand,  "  that  you  will 
not  attempt  anything  for  ten  days  at  least.  Only 
promise  me  this."  He  returned  my  pressure,  and 
again  looked  up. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  tell  you  of  my  project,  my 
dear  sir,  because  I  feared,  from  what  I  already  know 
of  you,  that  the  warmth  of  your  heart  might  lead 
you  to  act  in  a  manner  not  altogether  consistent  with 
your  sense  of  duty,  and  draw  unpleasant  conse- 
quences on  you ;  but  I  will  not  attempt  anything, 
believe  me,  before  the  time  you  mention,  on  pur- 
pose to  lull  suspicion  and  vigilance. 
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"  And  now,  farewell  !*'  he  added,  rising  hur- 
riedly, and  with  evident  emotion, — "  farewell, 
kind  and  generous  stranger  ;  I  go  to  withdraw  my 
parole,  and  you  may  not  be  permitted  to  visit  me 
in  my  confinement ;  but  should  we  never  meet 
again,  you  will  long  live  in  the  remembrance  of  a 
heart  grateful,  warmly  grateful,  for  all  the  bene- 
volent interest  you  have  taken  in  its  feelings  and 
concerns/* 

"  I  trust  we  part  not  thus,  my  young  friend," 
I  replied.  "  I  shall  not  leave  this  place,  at  all 
events,  till  I  see  the  conclusion  of  your  hazardous 
adventure." 

We  shook  hands  with  much  warmth,  and  part- 
ed for  the  night ;  he  to  withdraw  his  parole,  and  I 
to  my  writing-desk.  I  flattered  myself  that  I  pos- 
sessed no  inconsiderable  interest  in  certain  influ- 
ential quarters,  and  I  now  sat  down  to  use  it  in 
behalf  of  my  young  friend,  and  to  obtain  his  im- 
mediate exchange. 

Having  finished  and  dispatched  my  letters,  I 
went  to  bed,  and  dreamt  of  nothing  but  Louis  de 
Dumenil  and  his  Sophie.  Immediately  after  break- 
fast next  morning,  I  went  to  see  what  had  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  Louis  having  withdrawn 
his  parole.     He  had  been  removed,  as  I  anticipa- 
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ted,  to  a  place  of  greater  security,  and  placed 
under  guard ;  but  be  had  gained  so  much  on  the 
love  and  respect  of  every  one,  that  no  restric- 
tion was  put  upon  him,  but  what  was  judged  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  ;  consequently  I  was  permit- 
ted to  visit  him  freely,  as,  I  presume,  they  thought 
I  was  not  one  likely  to  assist  in  any  attempt  ho 
might  make  to  escape.  Louis  held  out  his  hand 
to  me  with  a  smile  as  I  entered,  and  his  spirits 
seemed  to  be  much  exhilarated.  In  place  of  pin- 
ing away  in  inactivity,  hopeless  of  change  or  re- 
lief, he  had  now  a  bold  undertaking  in  contempla* 
lion,  and  it  seemed  to  rouse  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind;  and  as  I  looked  on  bis  flashing  eye  and  proud 
step,  while  he  paced  up  and  down  his  apartment, 
I  saw  that  his  was  the  soul  for  daring  deeds.  I 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  every  day  with  him ; 
and  during  a  week  his  spirits  continued  in  the 
same  high  tone ;  but  about  the  end  of  that  time 
he  began  to  droop  again,  and  his  countenance  to 
assume  the  pale  anxious  appearance  it  had  when 
I  first  saw  him.  I  conjectured  that  some  of  the 
means  he  had  calculated  upon  for  assisting  his 
escape  had  failed  him ;  but  he  seemed  so  desirous 
of  withdrawing  my  attention  from  his  depressed 
spirits,  that  I  asked  no  questions,  and  only  endca* 
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voured  to  amuse  him  as  well  as  I  could.  He  knew 
nothing  of  my  having  written  to  try  to  obtain  his 
exchange,  as  I  feared  to  raise  hopes  which  miglit 
possibly  be  disappointed. 

Louis,  like  all  foreigners,  was  fond  of  chess,  and 
I  often  engaged  him  in  it,  as  the  best  means  of 
amusing  him.  One  night  we  were  deeply  en* 
grossed  with  this  fascinating  game,  when  a  letter 
was  brought  to  me.  I  glanced  at  it,  and  saw  it 
was  the  anxiously  expected  answer  to  my  applica* 
tion.  Almost  afraid  to  open  it,  lest  it  should  con* 
tain  only  disappointment  to  my  hopes,  I  pretended 
to  throw  it  carelessly  aside,  saying,  "  I  shall  see 
what  it  is  when  the  game  is  finished."  I  played 
so  ill,  and  made  such  manifest  blunders,  that  th 
game  was  quickly  won  by  Louis.  He  was  sur*- 
prised  at  my  wild  and  unusual  mode  of  playing, 
as  the  game  was  nearly  in  my  own  hands,  and  he 
was  silently  pondering  over  some  of  my  moves, 
while  I  opened  my  letter. 

He  chanced  to  look  up  a  moment  afterwards,  to 
ask  my  reason  for  one  very  strange  move,  when 
he  perceived  that  my  hand  trembled ;  the  letter  I 
held  hid  my  face  from  his  view.  "  I  hope — "  he  ex- 
claimed, but  stopt,  fearing  to  appear  inquisitive. 

"  No  bad  news,  my  dear  Louis,''  I  said,  to  his 
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implied  interrogation,  as  I  folded  the  letter  up  with 
a  smile,  "  but  I  must  leave  this  to-morrow." 

"  Is  not  that  bad  news  ?"  he  said,  in  a  dejected 
tone. 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  young  friend,  for  you  shall 
go  with  me.  Can  you  bear  happiness  as  well  as 
you  have  endured  affliction  ? — Your  exchange  has 
been  effected,  you  are  free,  and  you  shall  go  with 
me  to-morrow,  on  the  way  to  your  country  and 
your  Sophie." 

He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  mine  while 
I  was  speaking,  as  if  bewildered ;  his  lip  quivered, 
he  attempted  to  articulate,  but  in  vain ;  and,  over- 
powered by  his  feelings,  and  unrestrained  by  the 
colder  manners  of  this  country,  he  fairly  threw 
himself  into  my  arms.  I  felt  the  warmdrops  fall- 
ing on  my  hand,  and  we  were  both  sensible  at  that 
moment  that  it  is  not  intense  suffering  alone  that 
can  draw  forth  tears. 

The  rest  of  my  little  tale  is  soon  told.  Next 
day  Louis  and  myself  were  on  our  way  to  Leith, 
from  whence  a  cartel  was  just  about  to  sail,  and 
I  then  parted  with  this  interesting  young  man, 
whose  gratitude  and  affection  to  me  has  never 
even  to  this  day  suffered  diminution,  lie  iirrivcd 
in  time  to  save  his  Sophie  from  the  arms  of  Mon- 
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sieur  Languet,  and  with  her  he  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted happiness,  till  the  death  of  his  venerable 
parent.  This  was  the  only  grief  that  obscured 
for  a  time  their  felicity.  He  brought  his  Sophie 
to  England  to  see  me,  and  brought  also  at  the  same 
time  the  beautiful  French  clock,  which  recalls 
him  so  often  to  my  remembrance.  Sophie  was 
indeed  a  lovely  creature,  and  I  had  nearly  fallen  in 
love  with  her  myself,  which  pleased  Louis,  I  be- 
lieve, more  than  anything  I  had  done  for  him. 

I  had  their  portraits  taken  while  they  were  with 
me,  and  their  fine  countenances  have  excited  much 
admiration  in  all  who  have  seen  the  portraits. 
There  they  hang  just  opposite  to  me,  with  their 
smiling  faces,  and  as  I  gaze  upon  them  I  some- 
times almost  fancy  that  the  dark  eyes  of  Louis 
answer  my  looks  with  a  glance  of  intelligence. 

To  his  infinite  satisfaction,  Louis  is  now  high 
in  the  service  of  his  country  and  his  king.  His  ex- 
clamation to  his  Sophie  is  frequent,  "  Oh,  that  my 
father  had  but  lived  to  see  it !"  His  second  son 
has  the  English  name  of  Courtnaye,  and  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  for  whom  he  was  named,  and 
for  whom  also  Papa  Courtnaye  packs  up  so  many 
toys  on  new-years-day.  And  this  is  the  little 
story  of  my  time-piece. 
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I  intended  that  my  next  sketch  should  be  of  the 
Broken  Cabinet  of  Fair  Magdalen's  Tower,  but  as 
the  part  my  Scottish  ancestors  took  in  the  story  is 
not  much  to  their  credit,  I  shall  pass  it  by  for  the 
present,  particularly  as  my  eye  is  attracted  by  a 
beautiful  little  gem  of  a  painting  for  which  I  havo 
a  great  value.  It  was  done  by  a  young  friend  of 
mine  of  great  genius,  who  was  in  the  Peninsula 
during  the  time  of  the  war,  although  not  in  the 
army.  He  was  as  fond  of  roaming  about  in  search 
of  the  picturesque  as  Dr  Syntax  himself.  He  had 
somewhat  of  that  turn  of  mind,  denominated  ro» 
man  tic  by  this  matter-of-fact  generation,  who 
thus  stigmatize  all  lovers  of  nature,  and  those  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess  elevation  of  soul 
and  sentiment.  This,  however,  but  the  more  en- 
deared him  to  me  ;  and,  knowing  my  partiality  for 
liim,  he  was  in  the  practice  of  sending  me  all  his  at- 
tempts in  poetry,  painting,  and  music,  secure  of 
finding  in  me  a  lenient  judge. 

When  he  sent  me  a  painting,  and  it  was  in 
painting  he  chiefly  excelled,  he  would  sometimes 
pen  a  few  lines  of  poetry  expressive  of  the  subject, 
and  tlicse  I  have  carefully  preserved,  more  for  his 
sake  than  for  their  own  intrinsic  merit.  While 
ho  was  in  Spain,  liis  great  delight  was  to  collect 
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fragments  of  ballads,  Moorish  ones  in  particular,  or 
any  old  traditions  of  the  wars  between  the  Spa- 
niards and  the  Moors,  during  the  time  of  their  so-» 
journ  in  Spain,  and  the  romantic  adventures  which 
often  occurred  at  that  time ;  and  then  if  anything 
struck  his  fancy,  he  would  sketch  his  little  picture, 
scribble  his  verses,  and  dispatch  them  to  me.  The 
painting  I  speak  of  is  a  scene  of  this  description. 
It  is  laid  in  a  Moorish  camp  at  midnight,  which  is 
lighted  by  watch-fires  brightly  gleaming  in  different 
parts  of  it.  The  clouds  are  dark  and  heavy,  except 
where  the  moon  shines  through  with  a  dim  light. 
Near  one  of  the  tents  a  warrior  form,  in  a  Turkish 
dress,  but  without  his  turban,  which  lies  at  his 
feet,  clasps  a  female  figure  with  his  left  arm,  while 
he  defends  himself  from  a  number  of  Moors  who 
furiously  attack  him  with  scimitars,  and  attempt 
to  tear  away  the  form  he  clasps  so  firmlyo  In  the 
distance,  and  seen  by  a  stream  of  moonlight  which 
falls  on  their  casques,  are  some  Christian  knights 
galloping  into  the  camp,  and  rushing  towards  this 
spot  with  uplifted  sabres.  The  following  is  the 
little  sketch  that  was  annexed  to  the  painting  i 
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CARLOS  AND  ELVIRA. 


The  liglitning  flash'd  athwart  the  gloomy  sky, 
And  back  a  lurid  flame  the  watch-fires  flung; 
All  round  the  camp  in  trantjuil  silence  lie, 
Save  one  deep  voice  that  soft  and  low  thus  sung  : 

2. 

"  Awake,  fair  slumb'rer  !  lightly  on  thine  ear 
May  these  tones  fall,  and  rouse  thee  from  repose ; 
There's  one  who  wakes  to  guard  thee — Love  is  near- 
Awake,  arise,  for  night  is  near  its  close  ! 

3. 

"  Awake,  awake  !  for  now  the  coming  morn 
Prepares  to  break  in  light  from  yonder  cloud  ; 
Yet  ere  the  dawn  thou  swiftly  shah  be  borne 
Far,  far  from  hence,  or  Carlos  own  a  shroud  ! 

4. 

"  His  arm  shall  guard  thee,  maiden,  from  all  woe  ; 
Let  fear  and  sorrow  from  thy  bosom  fly  ; 
With  his  life's  blood  he'll  shield  thee  from  the  foe  ; 
For  thee  alone  he  lives — for  thee  he'll  die  !'* 


As  fleecy  clouds  the  silver  moonbeams  part, 
The  curtain  of  the  tent  he  gently  raised  ; 
First  glanced  around,  and  then,  with  beating  heart 
And  flashing  eye,  upon  the  maiden  gazed. 
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6. 

But  when  the  Moslem  turban  met  her  view, 
She  started  back  with  terror  and  surprise  ; 
But  soon  her  Carlos'  warlike  form  she  knew, 
And  turn'd  on  him  her  sad  and  tearful  eyes. 

7. 
"  Brave  Knight !  a  Christian  maiden's  thanks  are  thine, 

For  me,  alas  !  what  dangers  dost  thou  brave " 

"  What  would  I  not,"  he  cried,  "  to  make  thee  mine^ 
And  from  the  Moslem's  power  Elvira  save  ! 

8. 

"  Don  Pedro  aids  me,  and  from  Hassan's  power — " 
He  paused — a  hoarse  voice  broke  upon  his  ear, 
"  Ha !  Hassan  hears  thee  !  Villain,  thy  last  hour— . 
And  hers  !" — the  glancing  scimitars  were  near. 

9. 

The  watch-fires  blazed  on  high,  and,  mid  their  glare. 
The  glitt'ring  attaghans  and  sabres  shone ; 
She  shrieking  clasp'd  her  lover,  thus  to  share 
The  fate  of  him  she  loved,  and  loved  alone  ! 

10. 
He  from  the  scabbard  quickly  drew  his  glaive. 
While  with  one  arm  he  clasp'd  her,  ne'er  to  part— 
"  Come  on,  false  cowards  !"  and  a  dastard  slave 
Aim'd  through  her  form  to  reach  his  warrior  heart. 

11. 

But  ere  he  struck,  his  own  death-blow  was  given. 
That  hurl'd  the  miscreant  weltering  to  the  ground; 
Caftans  were  rent,  brows  cleft,  and  bosoms  riven, 
Ere  Pedro's  war-cry  made  the  camp  resound ; 
VOL.  II.  D 
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12. 

"  Don  Pedro  to  the  rescue  !"  Carlos  stands. 
The  pale  Elvira  closely  to  him  press'd, 
M'hile  scowling  JMoslems  with  their  bloody  hands 
Attempt,  in  vain,  to  tear  her  from  his  breast. 

13. 

The  mom  hath  broke — the  camp  presents  to  view 
The  scattered  fragments  of  the  bloody  fight ; 
While  Hassan  dies,  his  curses  deep  pursue 
With  frantic  rage  the  lovers  in  their  flight ! 

This  painting,  representing  the  Moorish  camp, 
has  a  companion  hanging  near  it,  which  was  also 
done  by  myyoung  friend  when  he  was  in  Italy.  The 
scene  represented  is  the  Hall  of  Marbles  in  the  Do- 
ria  Palace  at  Genoa,  overlooking  the  bay.  The 
time  is  also  night,  and  the  pale  moonlight,  breaking 
faintly  at  intervals  into  the  hall,  throws  a  dim 
and  uncertain  gleam  upon  the  marble  statues  and 
groups  of  figures  placed  on  every  side.  A  lovely  fe- 
male figure,  as  if  newly  stepped  from  its  pedestal,  is 
seen  stealing  along,  and  gazing  with  a  look  of  fear- 
ful apprehension  upon  the  statues  as  she  slowly 
glides  past  them,  herself  as  graceful,  as  beautiful, 
and  almost  as  lifeless,  as  the  marble  forms  which 
surround  her.  The  story  of  this  fair  daughter  of 
the  princely  house  of  Doria,  was  one  calculated  to 
seize  on  the  romantic  imagination  of  my  friend.  He 
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painted  this  scene  while  on  the  spot,  and  sent  it  to 
me,  accompanied  by  his  sketch,  and  a  few  detached 
scenes  of  a  tragedy,  which  he  had  commenced  on 
the  same  subject;  but  being,  like  most  geniuses, 
a  little  unsteady  in  his  pursuits,  it  is  probable  that 
some  other  subject  had  caught  his  fancy,  and  di- 
verted his  attention  from  this,  for  I  never  recei- 
ved more  of  the  tragedy  than  the  few  scenes  which 
I  shall  now  transcribe. 

At  the  time  the  incidents  about  to  be  narrated 
occurred,  war  raged  between  the  Republics  of  Ve- 
nice and  Genoa;  and  the  most  inveterate  hatred 
existed  between  the  noble  house  of  Doria  and  the 
renowned  Venetian  family  of  Dondolo,  not  only 
in  consequence  of  the  war  between  Genoa  and 
Venice,  but  from  Doria  having  lost,  in  this  con- 
test, by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Dondolos,  a  nephew 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  and  whom  he 
destined  for  the  husband  of  his  only  daughter 
Olivia. 

In  the  height  of  his  rage  and  grief,  he  vowed 
eternal  hatred  and  the  most  bloody  revenge,  should 
the  fortune  of  war  throw  any  of  the  family  of  the 
Dondolo  into  his  power.  A  short  peace,  ensuing 
soon  after,  precluded  all  expectation  of  this ;  but 
as  war  was  expected  soon  to  break  out,  Doria  now 
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hoped  that  Fortune  would  favour  him,  and  enable 
him  to  revenge  his  nephew's  death. 

Some  time  is  supposed  to  have  elapsed  between 
these  events  and  the  commencement  of  the  trage- 
dy. The  Countess  Viola,  the  cousin  and  early- 
companion  of  the  fair  Olivia,  returns  to  Genoa, 
after  an  absence  of  some  years,  and  the  first  scene 
is  the  meeting  of  the  friends  in  the  Doria  Palace. 


LORENZO. 

A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Lorenzo. 

Prince  Andrea  Doria. 

Count  Albert,  Lover  of  Olivia. 

A  Priest. 

Judges,  Officers,  8fc. 

Attendants, 

Soldiers,  Guards. 

Olivia,  Daughter  of  Prince  Andrea  Doria. 

Viola,  Niece  of  the  Prince, 

Attendants. 
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Scene — The  Doria  Palace  in  Geiioa. 

The  Countess  Viola  and  the  Countess  Olivia  meet 
and  embrace — The  Countess  Olivia  starts  hacky 
and  gazes  on  Viola,  who  exclaims — 

Viola,  How's  this,  Olivia  ? 

You  do  not  welcome  me  with  sunny  smiles, 
Nor  happy  glances,  as  in  former  days. 
Say,  has  the  ahsence  of  a  few  short  years 
So  soon  effaced  remembrance  of  our  youth, 
Our  playful  sports,  our  sweet  companionship, 
And  all  th'  affection  which  in  those  fair  days 
We  fondly  vow'd  should  never  know  a  change  ? 

Olivia,  Can  I  forget  ?     Oh,  no— my  heart  still 
beats 
With  love  unchanged,  dear  Viola,  for  thee ; 
And  oft  the  visions  of  those  happy  days 
Steal  on  my  heart  amid  its  deepest  pain, 
And  lure  my  thoughts  from  other  meditations — 
Nay,  even  in  the  dark  and  silent  night. 
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These  peaceful  scenes  will  rise  and  mingle  smiles 
With  the  dire  horrors  of  my  troubled  dreams. 
These  joys  of  youth  can  never  be  effaced ; 
But  ask  not  for  the  beaming  sparkling  eye, 
The  dimpling  cheek,  the  laugh  of  infancy ; 
Ask  not  for  them — I  have  them  not  to  give. 
In  childhood,  we  are  like  the  joyous  morn, — 
Radiant  in  happiness  we  brightly  glow ; 
But  time  rolls  on,  and  brings  its  saddening  griefs. 
And  throws  obscuring  clouds  across  the  brow  : 
Then  are  we  like  the  gloomy  deepening  hours, 
And  sorrow,  as  night's  veil,  clings  but  too  close 
Around  the  drooping  heart.     Ah  !  doubt  me  not. 
Nor  think  me  cold,  when  I  am  only  sad. 

Viola,  And  why  this  grief? 

This  drooping  of  the  soul — this  fading  cheek  ? 
You  are  surrounded  by  the  sparkling  joys, 
The  sweetest  pleasures  that  in  youth  we  prize, 
Riches  and  honours,  troops  of  anxious  friends, 
A  mind  so  highly  gifted  and  adorn'd, 
A  beauty  exquisite,  alas  !  though  faded ; 
A  father,  who  but  lives  for  his  loved  child — 
These  blessings  still  are  yours — and  now  I  ask. 
Are  you  not  happy  ? 

Olivia.  I  am  not  happy — 

But  press  me  not,  for  I  am  sadly  changed. 
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Viola,  Alas  !  Olivia,  that  I  see  thee  thus  ! 
Where  is  the  sparkling  eye,  that  roused  delight  ? 
Where  the  elastic  step,  the  buoyant  mind  ? 
Where  those  long  ringlets,  that  so  beauteous  flow'd, 
And,  floating  on  the  breeze,  seem'd  to  the  eye 
As  drops  of  burnish'd  gold  ? — Gone — vanished— 
What  see  I  now  ?     A  heavy  downcast  eye. 
Whose  weary  lids  sigh  as  they  raise  themselves — 
A  slow  and  pensive  step,  that  speaks  no  life, 
No  joy — No  blooming  roses  on  that  cheek — 
No  beaming  smile  to  grace  those  paling  lips — 
No,  not  one  ringlet  waving  o'er  thy  brow, 
But  all,  all  braided  back  with  scrupulous  care. 
As  if  they'd  blast  the  sight — Is  this  Olivia  ? 

Olivia  (with  agitation,)  Question  me  not,  I  pray 
thee,  on  the  cause. 
I  may  not  speak  the  reason  of  my  grief. 
But  love  me,  Viola,  though  my  lips  are  closed ; 
And  if  there  be  a  change,  (too  sure  there  is  !) 
'Tis  but  the  change,  dear  friend,  of  tears  for  smiles. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene — Olivia's  Apartment. 

Olivia  seated  at  the  open  casement.     Time — Night. 

Olivia.  This  night,  oli  Heaven  !  this  night ! — 
Fly,  torturing  thought,  nor  set  my  brain  on  fire  ! 
Oh,  wretched  heart,  why  wilt  thou  not  yet  break, 
And  set  the  prisoner  free  ?  How  quick  it  beats. 
Thou  flutterer,  be  still ;  bcat'st  thou  to  tell  me 
Of  that  dread  hour,  which  now  so  quickly  comes, 
When  all  thy  throbbings  will  be  still'd  at  last? 
My  father,  my  beloved  tender  father  ! 
Must  I  then  sink  to  rest,  and  leave  him  desolate  ? 
Once — once  I  would  have  lingered  for  his  sake ; 
But  now — it  may  not  be  ;  I  feel  my  doom 
Fast  creeping  o'er  my  beart,  and  through  these 

veins. 
Who  then  will  gently  smooth  his  silvery  locks  ? 
Who  then  will  greet  him  with  affection's  smile, 
And  soothe  his  cares  and  griefs  with  looks  of  love  ? 
Ah,  who  will  close  the  languid  dying  eye  ? 
Not  his  beloved  and  his  only  child — 
She  is  fast  sinking  to  the  quiet  grave. 
The  eye  of  Age  will  mark  the  fall  of  youth ; 
The  feeble  arm  support  the  feebler  frame ; 
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Tears  will  bedew  those  venerable  cheeks, 

And  fall  for  her  who  should  have  wept  for  him. 

Enter  Viola,  who  gently  approaches  Olivia. 

Viola,  Where  were  your  thoughts,  sweet  cousin 
— with  the  stars  ? 

Olivia.  Not  with  the  stars. 

Viola,  Where  were  they  then  ? 

Olivia,  AboYQ  them,  and  benejith. 

Viola,  Keep  them  beneath,  I  pray  you.    I  am 
come 
To  hold  some  converse  with  you,  till  the  hour 
When  we  shall  both  retire  to  peaceful  rest. 
But  let  me  close  the  casement,  the  night  air 
Blows  all  too  chill  for  one  so  fragile. 

Olivia,  (Preventing her.)  No,  let  it  still  remain 
a  while  unclosed. 
I  love  to  sit  here  at  this  dark'ning  hour, 
It  suits  the  sad  complexion  of  ray  thoughts. 

Viola,  I  fear,  ere  long,  a  storm  will  burst  upon 
us; 
The  clouds  are  driving  swiftly  through  the  heavens. 
And  hiding  from  us  the  pale  waning  moon. 
How  lovely  is  the  bright  and  sparkling  star  ! 
Seen  for  a  moment,  and  then  quite  obscured. 
The  night  is  clouding,  still  'tis  beautiful. 
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Olivia.    (Rising  abruptly^  and  leaving  the  case- 
ment,)  It  is  most  horrible  ! 

Viola.  Horrible ! 

Why  is  it  horrible  ? 

The  lightning  that  is  brightly  playing  now, 
And  dives  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
Is  of  no  dangerous  kind  to  raise  our  dread. 
As  yet  there  is  no  storm,  no  raving  winds. 
And  roaring  seas,  to  sadden  hearts  with  fear. 
All  still  is  calm,  but  you  give  way  to  grief. 
And  evei-y  beauteous  object  which  surrounds  you 
Will  bear  the  colour  of  your  gloomy  thoughts. 
Alas  !  how  true  it  is,  that  when  the  soul 
Is  steep'd  in  bitterness,  or  dark  despair. 
The  objects  that  most  pleased  in  hours  of  joy, 
Do  seem  the  darkest  to  our  wretched  hearts. 
But  now  Fd  woo  thee  from  this  saddening  thought : 
This  morning,  anxious  to  revisit  all 
The  haunts  in  absence  I  so  well  remember'd, 
I  bent  my  steps  towards  the  favourite  spot. 
Where  we  so  often  spent  our  happy  hours. 
Oh  !  with  what  keen  renew'd  delight  and  joy 
Did  I  gaze  out  upon  the  well-known  scene. 
Still  the  arbutus  climb'd  the  rocky  banks, 
Giving  to  view  its  bright  and  brilliant  hues  ; — 
Pomegranate  blossoms  bursting  on  the  sight 
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Like  mantling  blushes  on  a  maiden's  brow, 
When  she  doth  know  the  eye  of  him  she  loves 
Is  fix'd  in  tender  gaze  upon  her ; 
Or  when  the  mellow  tones  of  his  rich  voice, 
Breathed  in  soft  strains  upon  her  listening  ear, 
Awake  the  throbbing  pulses  of  her  heart, 
Round  her  diffusing  the  sweet  consciousness 
That  to  her  heart  his  tender  glance  betrays, 
The  dear  assurance  of  confiding  love. 
Thus  did  I  gaze  upon  this  fairest  flower. 
Enraptured  with  its  beauty  and  its  bloona. 
Then  turn'd  to  view  the  lovely  hills  around. 
Glowing  with  varied  richness  to  the  top. 
Then  glancing  o'er  the  garden's  brilliant  tints, 
I  mark'd  each  shrub,  and  found  they  all  were  friends. 
They  were  not  changed,  Olivia,  even  in  hue, 
Or  if  a  change,  they  more  luxuriant  bloom'd. 
The  chamber,  from  whose  balcony  I  leant. 
Was  once  the  scene  of  all  our  happiest  hours, 
But  now  it  wears  an  air  of  desolation. 
Why  have  you  thus  deserted  it  so  long  ? 
Let  us  renew  those  scenes  of  days  now  gone, 
Recall  those  joys  that  long  have  pass'd  away. 
Olivia.  ( Trying  to  subdue  her  emotion.)  That  cham- 
ber I  shall  never  visit  more. 
There — there — in  that  veranda — Ah  !  how  oft — 
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And  on  this  night,  this  very  night — a  year — 

[  Thunder, 
But,  hark  !  the  very  elements  rememher — 
And  thus  the  thunder  mutter'd  o'er  my  head. 
'Tis  fearful  but  to  hear  the  dreadful  sound, 
And  yet  I  would  have  braved  the  raging  storm. 
Look  out — look  from  the  casement,  Viola. 

Viola.  'Tis  gathering  fearfully,  and  to  the  shore 
The  waves  are  rolling  with  impetuous  force ; 
The  wind  is  rising — hark,  the  rushing  blast ! 
And  all  the  vessels  in  the  troubled  bay. 
Forced  from  their  anchorage,  are  drifting  on 
Before  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
One — only  one — Why  doth  it  thus  so  stand  ? 
See,  'tis  alone,  the  sails  are  all  unfurl'd  ; 
The  wind  extends  them.  Look,  I  pray  thee,  look. 
For  with  those  dread,  and  wide-expanded  arms, 
It  seems  the  ruling  genius  of  the  storm 
That  sits  upon  the  warring  elements. 
Waves  his  dread  wings,  and  calls  destruction  down. 
See  ! — it  approaches — lightning-like  it  comes. 

Olivia  {shrieks.)  What !  risen  from  the  silent, 
gloomy  grave. 
To  bear  me  to  the  tomb,  to  share  it  with  him  ! 
I  come,  I  come,  to  meet  destruction. 
Yes,  I  will  fly  with  thee,  even  unto  deatli. 
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Viola,   ( Throwing  her  arms  around  her.)  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  sad  alarm, 
These  horrors,  and  these  bitter  exclamations  ? 
Will  you  not  then  confide  in  me  your  friend  ? 
Olivia,  speak — Oh,  speak,  and  let  me  soothe 
Your  troubled  and  your  grief- distracted  mind. 

Olivia,    'Tis  past.  Tm  calm  again.  You  cannot 
soothe ; 
I'll  to  my  couch,  my  bosom  feels  oppressed. 
May  angels  watch  around  your  peaceful  slumbers. 
Would  that  mine  were  so  ! — Good  night.    [Going. 

Viola,  (Detaining  her,)  Olivia, 

Believest  thou  that  I  love  thee  ? 

Olivia,  How  can  I  doubt  ? 

Viola,  Then  listen  to  my  words. 

You  have  some  hidden  sorrow,  secret  pang. 
That  preys  upon  your  health,  your  peace,  your  rest. 
No  cares,  no  friendship,  may  remove  the  cause  ; 
But  may  they  not,  by  tenderness  and  love. 
Subdue  the  struggling  soul,  by  anguish  torn. 
And  draw  the  soft'ning  tears  that  bring  relief? 
Do  we  not  feel,  that  when  the  arms  we  love 
Are  thrown  in  fond  affection  round  our  frame. 
And  when  we  hear  the  words  of  comfort  fall 
From  those  blest  lips  that  speak  but  to  console, 
Our  deepest  sorrows  yield  to  the  soft  tears, 
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Which  flow  upon  a  bosom  that  is  dear  ? 

Olivia  (murmurs  half  aside.)  His  arms,  his  bo- 
som, where — O  my  poor  heart ! 
Viola,  Recall,  Olivia,  those  long-past  days, 
When  but  one  mind,  one  heart,  one  soul  was  ours, 
When  happiness  more  closely  drew  our  bonds, 
And  every  sorrow  made  us  still  more  dear. 
And  can  Olivia's  heart,  in  grief's  dark  hour, 
Exclude  the  early  friend  who  shared  youth's  joys  ? 
Who  then  reflected  back  each  happy  smile. 
Now  in  each  pang  would  feel  a  kindred  pain, 
And  in  her  griefs  would  yield  her  tear  for  tear. 

Olivia  {after  some  struggle  and  irresolution,) 
You've  conquer'd,  Viola.     Can  I  resist 
The  pleadings  of  my  heart,  or  of  your  love  ? 
I  had  resolved  to  carry  to  my  grave 
The  secret  griefs  which  thus  oppress  my  soul — 

\_Thunder, 
But,  hark  again — the  storm  is  raging  still — 
(Distractedly)  Why  will  ye  rave,  ye  winds — he  is 

at  rest ! 
(Approaches  the  casement^  then  retires  precipitately.) 
That  ship — that  ship — 'tis  like  the  one  with  which — 
I  cannot  bear  it — close  the  casement — ^quick  ! — 
Viola,  (Closing  it.)  Be  calm,  sweet  friend;  the 
storm  will  soon  abate.  \_Thunder, 
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Olivia,  Again  !   One  year  ago,  on  such  a  night — 
A  night  of  storms,  of  horror  and  despair — 
This  night !  he  for  whom  I'd  died  was — murder'd. 

Viola.  Murder'd  ! 

Olivia.  And  such  a  ship  awaited  in  the  bay 
To  bear  us  hence — but  he  was  murder*d. 

Viola.  What  shall  I  say  to  comfort  or  console? 
Alas  !  this  is  indeed  too  deep  a  grief; 
The  cares  of  friendship  cannot  bring  a  cure. 
But  tell  me  all  the  story  of  your  love. 
The  mournful  silence  you  have  yet  preserved 
Has  but  concentrated  the  killing  pangs. 
Now  let  it  pass  your  lips ;  'twill  give  relief. 

Olivia.  Heaven  grant  me  strength  to  beai*  me 
through  the  task, 
To  tell  the  suff'rings  of  this  broken  heart, 
And  to  reveal  the  horrible  events 
That  steep'd  my  soul  in  bitterness  to  death ! 
I  met  with  one — no  matter  how,  or  where — 
Suffice  it  that  we  met,  alas  !  and  loved ; 
But  when  I  felt  the  passion  stealing  on, 
I  fled,  without  e'en  taking  one  farewell. 
There,  in  that   chamber  which  o'erhangs  these 

flow'rs. 
There  did  I  pass  my  solitary  days. 
Sought  to  subdue  ray  deeply-wounded  heart, 
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Strove  to  forget  it  had  been  taught  to  love — 

In  vain — I  could  not  tear  him  from  my  breast. 

Then  have  I  thrown  my  lute  and  all  aside, 

And  leaning  on  the  verdant  balcony, 

Have  given  up  all  my  soul  to  grief  and  tears. 

My  sighs  replied  to  by  the  nightingale. 

Mourning  her  love  as  I  did  mourn  for  mine, 

I  with  my  tears,  she  with  her  liquid  notes. 

Pouring  her  soft  sad  strain  from  yonder  glade. 

One  evening,  after  I  had  lingering  stood, 

The  moon  was  up  in  cloudless  majesty. 

When,  as  at  last  I  turn'd  to  leave  the  spot, 

I  was  withheld,  an  arm  thrown  round  me. 

I  would  have  shriek'd,  but  the  one  word  "  Olivia," 

Breathed  in  the  tones  I  only  loved  too  well, 

Restrained  my  voice,   but  shook  my  trembling 

frame — 

No  more  of  this — 

Despaii'ing,  on  my  flight  he  foUow'd  me. 

Sought  long  in  vain  a  secret  interview. 

Discovering,  at  length,  by  watchful  love, 

I  did  frequent  that  shaded  balcony. 

He  there  surprised  me. 

He  came  there  often  at  the  evening  hour. 

And  there  our  happy  moments  quickly  flew, 

Shortlived,  alas  !  but  they  have  left  a  trace 

Can  never  from  my  lone  heart  be  erased. 
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Viola,  But  why  this  privacy,  Olivia  ? 
Why  not  confess  the  object  of  thy  love  ? 
Why  sought  he  not  to  win  thee  from  the  Prince  ? 
He  loves  too  fondly  to  deny  thee  aught. 

Olivia,  He  was  a  Dondolo. 

Viola.  A  Dondolo ! 

Olivia,  Oh,  Viola,  frown  not  upon  me  thus  ; 
Strike  not  another  dagger  to  my  soul ; 
Compassionate  my  fate — my  heart  was  lost, 
Gone  to  his  bosom,  long  before  I  knew 
He  was  a  Dondolo.     Unhappy  one — 
And  he  I  thus  so  truly,  fondly  loved 
Was  murder'd.     Question  me,  Viola, 
Why  there  are  now  no  roses  on  my  cheek, 
No  wreathed  smiles  to  grace  my  trembling  lips, 
No  golden  ringlets  waving  o'er  my  brow, 
And  I  will  say — he  that  I  loved  Was  murdered. 
{Wildly.)  Yes,  yes,  those  ringlets  that  he  oft  hath 

kiss'd — 
Ah  !  there  was  one  he  sever'd  from  the  rest, 
And,  with  a  smiling  look  and  lover's  glance. 
He  form'd  a  true-love-knot ;  and  then  he  placed 
The  shining  gift  upon  his  throbbing  heart — 
Dost  thou  not  know  how  soon  'twas  steep'd  in 

gore  ? 
Now,  when  a  straying  lock  escapes  its  band, 

VOL.  II.  E 
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I  start  with  horror — for  the  golden  curl 
Seems  dropping  with  his  blood. 

Viola,  My  poor  Olivia  !  and  canst  thou  think 
There's  aught  but  pity  in  my  grieving  heart  ? 

Olivia.  I  must  proceed.    Our  hands  were  join*d 
in  secret. 
And  we  prepared  to  fly. 

Viola,  Who  slew  Prince  Andrea  ? 

Olivia.  A  Dondolo,  but  not  Lorenzo. 
And 

Viola.  But  your  father — his  hate  inveterate — 
His  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  all 
Who  bear  the  very  name  of  Dondolo — 
The  bloody  deep  revenge  he  vow'd  to  take 
On  all  who  own'd  the  name  of  him  who  slew 
Prince  Andrea  Doria — Olivia, 
Thy  destined  husband — Didst  thou  not  tremble  ? 

Olivia.  No.     I  did  believe,  that  when  united 
By  those  holy  ties  man  may  not  sever, 
He  would  accord  a  pardon  to  his  child, 
An  erring  daughter,  but  an  only  one, 
And  take  us  to  his  arms  and  to  his  heart. 
I  knew  his  love— — 

Viola.  And  I  his  hate. 

Pardon  a  Dondolo  !— his  enemy  ! 
Take  to  his  arms  his  foe,  his  deadliest  foe  ! 
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Who  brought  destruction  on  thy  country's  arms  ? 
Who  struck  a  dagger  to  thy  father's  heart  ? 
A  Dondolo  !     Thy  love  deceived  thee. 
He  would  not  pardon  ev'n  his  only  child, 
Though  she  were  struggling  in  the  gasp  of  death, 
Did  he  once  know  she  loved  a  Dondolo. — 
Proceed,  and  let  me  hear  the  sad  events. 

Olivia.  I  hasten  onward  to  that  grievous  hour^ 
Which  has  produced  so  many  bitter  tears. 
I  gave  consent  to  fly,  and  on  the  night 
Appointed  for  our  flight,  with  beating  heart, 
Prepared  to  meet  him  in  the  balcony, 
From  whence,   descending  through  the   orange 

grove, 
Down  to  the  beach,  where  a  felucca  lay- 
It  waited  there  to  bear  us  to  the  ship 
That  hover'd  in  the  bay. 
The  night  arrived,  a  night  of  furious  storms — 

\Thunder  again. 
Hark !    thus   the   thunder   rolPd  and  lightning 

flash'd— 
Yet  did  I  brave  it  all  to  fly  with  him. 
I  took  my  way  along  the  marbled  hall, 
Wliere,  as  I  pass'd  the  chilling  images. 
They,  to  my  startled  fancy,  as  I  gazed, 
Seem'd  to  stretch  forth  their  warning  arms  to  bar 
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My  guilty  egress  from  my  father^s  balls. 
I  rush'd,  in  maddening  apprehension,  past, 
And  reacli'd  the  balcony.    My  senses  fled, 
From  warring  feelings  struggling  in  my  breast, 
I  fell  and  fainted. 

When  I  awoke  from  this  most  blessed  trance. 
The  sun  was  up,  and  bright  daylight  begun — 
And  yet  he  came  not — never  came  again, 
For  he  was  murder'd. 

Viola,  How  did  you  gain  the  knowledge  of  his 
fate? 

Olivia,  When  hope  had  fled,  I  stagger'd  to  my 
couch, 
And  as  I  passed  again  those  chilling  forms, 
I  look'd  in  terror.     Now  they  seem'd  to  gaze 
In  sadness  on  me,  as  if  they  possess'd 
Foreknowledge  of  his  fate. 
Stretch'd  on  the  couch  of  sickness,  then  I  heard 
Those  who  attended  me  mth  watchful  care 
Speak  with  compassion  of  a  noble  youth. 
Whose  proud  and  manly  form  that  morn  was  found, 
Murder'd  and  bleeding,  in  the  orange-grove. 
Alas  !  they  knew  not  that  each  killing  word 
Went  as  an  arrow  through  my  breaking  heart. 
His  murderer  was  found. 
This  wretch  petitioned  me,  as  oft  was  done, 
13 
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To  plead  for  mitigation  of  his  doom — 
He  e'en  besought  to  kneel  before  my  feet — 
But  I  denied  him.     Ah  !  could  I  behold 
The  villain  who  had  wrecked  my  dearest  hopes, 
Wither'd  my  joys,  and  laid  them  in  the  tomb  ! 
This  is  my  story,  my  own  early  friend — 
Comfort  you  cannot  give  my  broken  heart, 
But  you  will  give  me  tears. 

Viola.  It  is  a  tale  of  woe.     Let  me  support 
Your  languid  steps,  and  lead  you  to  your  couch — 
There  rest  your  weary  frame,  and  seek  repose. 
Despair  not — thou  wilt  meet  thy  love  in  Heav'n. 

[^Attendants  hear  Olivia,  followed  hy  Viola, 
into  the  chamber  next  the  balcony,  and  lay  her, 
still  in  a  swoon,  upon  a  couch  opposite  the 
casement,' and  then  retire.  Viola  supports 
her,  and  slowly  recovering,  she  gazes  wildly 
around. 

Olivia.  Didst  thou  not  see  it  ?     Ha  !  why  am  I 
here  ? 
Why  have  I  been  transported  to  this  spot  ? 
This  was  the  scene  of  all  my  former  joys, 
And  here  my  mortal  ills  for  ever  close. 

Viola.  Olivia,  grieve  me  not  by  these  sad  words. 
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Olivia  {wildly,)  Have  they  dismis8*d  the  priest, 
— the  bridal  train  ? 
Stay,  let  them  wait — he  will  be  still  in  time 
To  marry  me — but  'twill  be  to  the  grave — 
And  they,  sweet  maids,  will  strew  my  bier  with 

flow'rs, 
If  not  my  path.     Didst  thou  not  see  it  too  ? 

Viola.  What  could  I  see,  Olivia?  It  was  nought 
But  the  distemper'd  fancy  of  your  mind. 
I  saw  the  assembled  crowd  of  joyous  friends. 
Thy  father,  bridegroom,  priest,  and  bridal  train — 
I  saw  the  bride  before  the  altar  stand. 
Pale,  lifeless,  as  the  Parian  marble — 
Calm  yet  resigned. 

Then,  as  your  lips  prepared  to  say  the  words, 
That  would  have  made  thee  Count  Alberto's  wife, 
A  madd'ning  shriek  burst  forth,  and  thou  ex- 

claim'dst, 
"  Away,  away  !  priest,  bridal  train,  and  all— 
These  sacrilegious  nuptials  shall  not  be — 
He  has  arisen  from  the  silent  tomb, 
To  burst  these  horrid  bonds,  and  call  me  hence— 
Away,  away  !" — Then  raising  thy  pale  arm 
Towards  the  casement,  that  then  open  stood, 
Thou  grasp'dst  my  hand,  as  if  thou'dst  bid  me  look, 
And  ou  my  breast  insensible  you  fell. 
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Olivia,  Didst  thou  not  see  the  spirit  of  my  love  ? 
Lorenzo's  spirit  came  to  warn  me  hence, 
And  save  me  from  the  fearful  perjury. 

Viola,  Be  calm,  sweet  friend — be  calm  ; 
Soothe  thy  perturbed  mind,  and  seek  repose. 
I  leave  thee  now  to  silence  and  to  sleep. 
Good-night.  \_Embraces  her,  and  exit, 

Olivia,  My  second  nuptials ;  and  oh,  what  a 
close  ! 
We  soon  shall  meet  again,  my  only  love. 
Never  on  earth.     But  in  the  abodes  of  bliss, 
There  will  thy  spirit  greet  me  with  soft  smiles ; 
There  will  I  fly,  and  make  my  bow'r  with  thee. 
These  glittering  robes,  how  soon  will  they  be 

changed 
For  others,  far  more  bright ! 

[Lorenzo  appears  in  the  balcony^  steps  softly 
into  the  chamber,  and  stands  at  a  little  dis- 
tance gazing  upon  Olivia.     She  raises  her 
head  suddenly  and  perceives  him ;  she  starts, 
then  rises  breathless,  but  resolute. 
Thou'rt  come  again — lead  on,  I  follow  thee. 
In  life  I  would  have  follow'd  thee  to  death ; 
And  shall  I  tremble  now  to  follow  where 
Thy  sainted  spirit  leads  ?     I  come. 

iMoves  a  Jew  steps.     Lorenzo  rushes  for- 
ward, and  clasps  her  in  his  arms.  She  shrieks. 
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Lorenzo,  Olivia,  my  life,  my  only  love ! 
And  do  I  live  to  clasp  thee  to  this  heart  ? 
Oh  !  happiness  too  great,  if  thou'rt  unchanged. 

Olivia,  It  is  no  phantom,  then — no  mockery ; 
It  is,  it  is  my  love — it  is  Lorenzo. 

(Putting  Mm  from  her^  yet  still  holding  Jiim^ 
and  gazing  earnestly,) 
But  speak  not  yet,  for  I  must  gaze  on  thee. 
First  satisfy  my  eager  doubting  sight. 
Hast  thou  not  taken  his  form  to  win  my  love  ? 
Ha  !  'tis  his  smile — his  well-remember'd  smile. 
It  is  my  husband.    (Falls  on  his  neck.) 
Where  hast  thou  been  since  that  most  fearful  night, 
When  I  had  vow'd  to  fly — to  fly  with  thee. 
And  I  believed  some  cruel  hand  had  struck 
A  dagger  to  thy  heart  ?  And  why  so  pale  ? 
Thou  look'st  as  if  thou'd  languish'd  for  thy  love. 
And  hast  thou  suff'er'd  too,  and  mourn'd  for  her. 
As  she  has  mourn'd  for  thee  ? 

Lorenzo,  (Looking  on  her  bridal-dress  with  sad- 
ness.) 
These  are  no  mourning  weeds,  Olivia. 

Olivia,  And  canst  thou  think  these  would  have 
dcck'd  this  form, 
Had  I  not  felt  a  secret  whispering  voice 
Within  mc  say,  When  I  did  give  consent 
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To  wed  Count  Albert,  for  my  father's  sake, 

Far  other  robes  than  these  would  wrap  my  frame, 

Or  ere  the  splendour  of  the  god  of  day 

Burst  forth  upon  that  morn  ?   Away  such  doubts. 

Now  satisfy  my  troubled  mind,  and  say, 

Why  then  thou  camest  not,  and  how  thou  art  here  ? 

Lorenzo,  (Listening,)  Hark,  heard  you  no  sound  ? 

Olivia.  None. 

All  is  as  silent  as  the  silent  tomb. 
Why  so  disturb'd  ?  and  why  thus  listening  stand  ? 
What  dost  thou  fear  ? 

Lorenzo,  Discovery — pursuit. 

I  must  be  brief.     Olivia,  you  must  fly ; 
Fly  on  the  instant  with  me  to  the  bay. 

Olivia,  Again  to  brave .     One  hour,  sweet 

love,  one  hour. 
For  recollection. 

Lorenzo,  Speak  not  of  delay  ; 

A  few  short  moments  only  can  I  give 
For  explanation.     On  that  night  of  storms 
I  hurried  through  the  grove  to  gain  the  gate 
That  oft  had  led  me  to  my  haven  of  bliss. 
I  heard  the  sudden  sound  of  clashing  arms, 
I  turn'd  and  saw  a  gallant  youth  beset 
By  ruffians  at  the  entrance  of  the  grove. 
I  rush'd  to  aid  him,  and  the  villains  fled, 
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Too  late ;  he  faintly  grasp'd  my  hand,  and  died. 
I  heard  approaching  footsteps,  and  with  haste 
Retired  into  the  grove.     I  had  been  seen. 
Was  followed,  seized,  tried  as  the  murderer. 
I  told  the  simple  truth,  as  it  had  chanced. 
No  one  believed  the  word  of  him  who  gave 
No  name,  no  history.     Blood  on  my  clothes, 
No  doubt,  remain'd,  and  I  was  then  condemned — 
Condemned  to  their  cursed  galleys  as  a  slave, 
By  those  who  oft  have  trembled  at  my  name, 
The  name  of  him  who  stood  before  their  bar 
As  a  base  criminal — a  mui'derer. 
With  what  fierce  pleasure  would  they  now  have 

smiled. 
Had  they  but  known  it  was  a  Dondolo — 
What  noise  was  that  ? 

Olivia,  'Tis  nothing  but  the  breeze. 

Lorenzo.  In  vain  I  tried  to  inform  thee  of  my 
fate — 
I  then  petition*d  as  a  guilty  slave 
To  throw  me  at  thy  feet,  to  plead  with  thee 
To  use  thy  influence  o'er  my  judge's  heart — 
This  thou  refused'st. 

Olivia,  And  my  cruelty 

More  closely  bound  thy  fetters  round  thy  frame ! 
Just  punishment — for  it  gave  death  to  me. 
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Lorenzo,  Escape  was  oft  attempted,  but  in  vain. 
Thy  father  and  Count  Albert  visited 
Those  scenes  of  wretchedness,  and  then  I  heard 
The  rumour  of  thji  nuptials  with  the  Count. 
Despair  lent  energy — I  broke  my  chains. 
This  night — hark !   there's  a  sound,  a  rushing 

sound — 
'Tis  as  I  fear*d.     I  am  discovered — traced, 

\_A  noise  of  footsteps  approaching  the  chamber, 
Olivia,  {Clasping  him.)  Ill  die  with  thee,  my 

love. 
Lorenzo,  {Hurryingher  towardsthe  balcony,)  Bear 
up,  bear  up. 
We  still  have  time  to  fly. 

iThe  Prince,  Count  Albert,  Viola,  Superin^ 
tendent  of  the  Galleys,  Guards,  Attendants, 
rush  into  the  chamber,  Olivia  covers  her  face 
with  her  hand,  while  Lorenzo  still  clasps 
her  to  him, 
Lorenzo.  We  are  too  late. 
Super.  That  is  the  slave — Guards,  seize  the  pri- 
soner. 
[The  Prince  seizes  Olivia's  hand,  and  at" 
tempts  to  tear  her  from  Lorenzo. 
What  would  he  dare  ? — My  child  ! — Villain,  un- 
clasp 
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These  rude,  audacious  arms.  Dar*st  thou  profane  ? 
Unhand  her,  villain,  or,  by  Heaven,  this  sword 
Shall  pierce  thee  to  the  heart !  Guards,  do  your 

duty. 
Seize  him — I  would  not  stain  my  noble  glaive 
With  his  polluted  blood.  \_Guards  advance, 

Lorenzo.  Cowards,  avaunt — Thus  I  defend  my- 
self. 

iSnatches  a  sword  from  one  of  the  soldiers. 
Back,  wretches,  back,  nor  dare  approach  one  step. 
I've  but  to  say  one  word — a  single  word 
Would  lay  you  groveling  on  the  earth  with  fear. 
'Tis  not  for  such  as  you — My  sword  demands 
A  nobler  enemy. 
Prince,  Yield  up  my  daughter,  or,  by  Heav'n  I 

swear 

Lorenzo,  No,  I  have  won,  and  I  will  wear  the 
prize. 
But  'tis  not  with  thy  sword  I'd  measure  mine — 
Come,  Count  Albert,  dost  thou  fear  to  draw 
A  blade  for  thy  fair  bride  ? 

Count  All),  I  war  not  with  a  slave. 
Lorenzo,  Fear  not  thy  dignity,  my  lord,  for  know 
He  that  now  wields  this  glaive  's  a  Dondolo. 

{Raises  his  sivord.   Confused  cries  of  Prince 
Lucio  !   Revenge  !  Revenge  ! 
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Prince,  Ye  Gods  !  I  thank  ye — you  have  heard 
my  prayer. 
Lucio,  thou'lt  be  avenged. — And  now  my  sword 
Shall  drink  deep  of  the  blood  of  Dondolo. 

Lorenzo.  My  brother  slew  him.  But  no  Doria's 
blood 
Shall  tinge  my  sword — there  is  a  tie  between  us. 
Prince.  Base  villain,  spare  thy  words — Here  at 

thy  coward  breast ! 
Olivia  {uncovers  her  face,  and  shrieks.)    Spare 
him,  my  father,  spare  him,  for  I  love— 
Prince  {staggers  hack,  then  rouses  to  fury.) 
Love  him  ! — What  hast  thou  said  ?  A  Dondolo — 
My  daughter  love  him  ?- — Curses  on  thy  words. 
Olivia.  Spare  him,  father. 

Prince.  No ;  were  he  dying  in  thy  clasping  arms, 
My  sword  should  redden  in  his  best  heart's  blood. 
Plead  not  for  him ;  be  curses  on  thyself — 
Here  at  his  bosom  then — Revenge — revenge  ! 

\_Aims  at  Lorenzo — Olivia  throws  herself 
before  him,  and  receives  the  sword  in  her 
breast. 
Olivia.  Save  him,  my  father,  thou  art  now  aven- 
ged; 
For  I  too  am  a  Dondolo.  {^Dies. 

IScene  drop.% 
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A  TALE, 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  DORING,  AND  THE  DANISH  Or 
A.  F.  ELMQUIST. 


She  shone  the  rose  of  beauty, 

'Mid  spangled  flowers  so  rare, 
The  young  King  saw,  he  spoke,  too, 

Soft  in  her  ear,  "  Thou'rt  fair  I" 

Swedish  Popular  Poetry. 

Two  young  Gerraansj  who  were  travelling  through 
France  for  amusement,  arrived  at  Paris.  They 
possessed  some  taste  in  painting,  and  after  having 
many  times  surveyed  the  splendid  collection  of 
the  works  of  art  in  the  Louvre,  they  next  visited 
the  Luxemburg  Palace,  where  the  works  of  mo- 
dern artists  are  placed.  David's  bold  and  spirited 
paintings  soon  attracted  their  attention.  They  ad- 
mired his  Brutus,  his  Horatii,  and  the  Passage  over 
St  Bernard  ;  but  they  remained  standing  entran- 
ced with  admiration  before  one  of  the  hitest  of  this 
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great  Master's  productions,  a  scene  which  occur- 
red at  the  Court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  which 
certainly  excited  their  surprise  and  curiosity  as 
much  as  their  admiration.    There  was  one  figure, 
in  particular,  in  this  splendid  picture,  which  fixed 
the  looks  and  attention  of  the  friends.  The  scene  re- 
presented was  in  the  Salle  de  Trone,  and  amongst 
the  spectators  who  were  seen  through  the  columns 
and  wide  folding-doors,  was  a  young  girl,  who,  not 
less  from  her  simple  attire  than  from  her  touching 
beauty,  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  the  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  of  the  royal  palace.     She 
leant  upon  the  arm  of  a  matron,  who  appeared  to 
be  her  companion ;  her  knees  were  evidently  trem- 
bling under  her,  and  with  a  look  of  the  deepest  re- 
signation, she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  she 
were  taking  a  last  farewell  of  some  beloved  object, 
and  there  passed  across  her  pale  lip  the  anguished 
smile  of  a  broken  heart.    But  how  came  this  figure, 
which  the  artist  had  sketched  in  a  manner  so  spi- 
rited, as  to  give  the  impression  that  it  was  drawn 
from  real  life,  to  be  in  a  painting  which  repre- 
senteda  splendid  moment  in  the  life  of  Louis  ?  What 
connexion  could  she  possibly  have  with  this  mo- 
narch ?    Why  was  she  exhibited  as  more  beautiful 
than  all  the  rest  ?  And  how  dared  <=;he  alone,  of  all 
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this  great  assemblage,  betray  the  traces  of  such 
deep  emotion  ? 

The  friends  made  all  these  inquiries,  but  neither 
the  printed  catalogue,  nor  any  of  the  strangers 
who  were  viewing,  like  themselves,  these  paint- 
ings, could  give  them  the  slightest  information 
upon  the  subject,  and  they  left  Paris  soon  after- 
wards for  the  south  of  France,  without  having  the 
curiosity  which  had  been  so  strongly  excited,  in 
any  degree  satisfied. 

In  the  course  of  their  journey  south,  they  were 
much  pleased  with  the  charming  situation  of 
the  house  of  the  Garde  Chasse,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nevers.  It  stood  at  the  entrance  of  an  im- 
mense forest,  upon  a  rising  ground,  at  the  foot 
of  which  lay  the  high  way,  and  farther  down 
the  valley  flowed  the  majestic  Loire.  It  was  just 
a  spot  to  excite  the  most  ardent  desire  to  linger 
around  it,  so  tranquil,  yet  so  gay  and  smiling. 
The  proprietor  of  this  beautiful  mansion  now  hap- 
pened to  appear,  and,  at  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
the  travellers,  he  good-humouredly  consented  to 
grant  them  an  apartment  in  his  house  for  a  short 
time.  He  was  Garde  Chasse  of  the  great  forest, 
which  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  lived  here  in  re- 
tirement with  his  daughter  and  a  son,  who  was 
still  quite  a  boy. 
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The  friends  immediately  took  possession  of  their 
chamber — they  read,  wrote,  and  amused  them- 
selves with  gazing  from  the  window  down  upon 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Loire,  through  which 
the  magnificent  river  rolled  its  long  billows  past 
the  Towers  of  Nevers ;  and  they  contemplated 
with  admiration  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  whose 
proud  tops  reared  themselves  towards  Heaven. 
Youth,  in  its  gay  and  sunshine  hours,  is  easily  ex- 
cited to  pleasure  and  enjoyment;  our  travellers 
were  particularly  so,  for  their  hearts  were  entirely 
given  up  to  romantic  and  entlmsiastic  feelings.  It 
may  be  readily  imagined,  then,  liow  deeply  they 
were  both  impressed  by  the  singular  circumstance 
which  occurred  the  first  time  they  joined  the  fa- 
mily circle  at  Monsieur  Erete's.  They  were  all 
seated  before  his  daughter  entered  the  room,  and, 
at  the  first  glance  at  the  lovely  girl,  they  recogni- 
sed, feature  for  feature,  the  original  of  the  enig- 
matical painting  in  the  Palace  of  the  Luxemburg. 
The  resemblance  was  so  striking  and  so  remark- 
able, that  not  a  doubt  could  be  entertained  upon 
the  subject. 

The  friends  could  scarcely  conceal  the  astonish- 
ment they  felt,  and  the  silent  glance  of  intelligence 
which  passed  between  them,  showed  that  each  had 
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made  the  same  observation.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, lead  in  any  way  to  the  subject,  but  joined  as 
much  as  possible  in  Monsieur  Erete's  conversa- 
tion. His  daughter  Aloyse  took  little  share  in  it, 
but  even  this  silence  and  reserve  did  not  make  her 
appear  less  charming;  and  when  she  did  speak, 
how  melodious  was  the  tone  of  her  voice  !  and  how 
much  more  eloquent  were  her  expressive  dark  eyes, 
than  even  her  beautiful  lips  !  The  friends  had 
scarcely  retired  to  their  apartment,  when,  full  of 
the  extraordinary  circumstance,  they  gazed  in  si- 
lence upon  each  other ;  neither  would  speak  first, 
from  apprehension  of  his  conviction  being  laughed 
at  as  a  mere  fancy.  At  length  Justin  stepped  up 
close  to  his  friend,  with  a  long-drawn  "  Well  ?" 

"  Well,"  answered  Otto,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  What  do  I  say?  I  say  that  Mademoiselle 
Erete  is  a  very  charming  girl,  and  has  a  singular 
resemblance  to  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  in  David's  last 
picture." 

"  Pho,  pho.  Mater  Dolorosa — Figlia  Dolorosa, 
you  mean  !"  exclaimed  Justin,  with  animation. 
"  No,  no,  it  is  not  a  singular  resemblance,  it  must 
be  herself;  it  must  be  Aloyse's  portrait." 

"  What  an  excellent  arithmetician  you  are," 
replied  Otto.  "  How  is  it  possible  that  the  young 
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girl  with  whom  we  dined  to-day,  could  he  at  Louis 
XIV.'s  court,  at  the  time  he  presented  their  youth- 
ful king  to  the  Spaniards  ?" 

"  Oh,  ay,  true,"  answered  Justin,  with  a  long 
face.  "  You  are  right ;  that  cannot  be.  Let  me 
see,  it  is  somewhere  about  a  hundred  years. — But, 
my  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  he  suddenly,  in  a  more 
animated  tone,  "  only  reflect,  the  painting  is  new, 
and  it  may  still  be  possible  that  the  artist " 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  Monsieur  Erete, 
who  came  to  ask  if  the  strangers  were  inclined  to 
take  a  walk  with  him  in  the  forest.  The  friends 
willingly  agreed  to  his  request,  and  in  this  walk 
Monsieur  Erete  became  so  friendly  towards  his 
guests,  that  Justin  determined  to  tell  him  of  the 
picture  of  David.  He  did  so,  because  he  felt  that 
the  presence  of  Aloyse  began  to  awaken  deep  emo- 
tion in  his  bdsom,  and  although  he  did  not  dare  to 
hope  for  any  satisfactory  explanation,  yet  he  could 
no  longer  preserve  silence  upon  what  had  so  power- 
fully impressed  his  imagination.  Monsieur  Erete 
smiled,  and  invited  the  strangers  to  meet  him  in 
the  garden  in  the  evening,  where  he  would  relate, 
over  a  glass  of  old  wine,  some  part  of  his  family 
history,  which  he  hoped  would  give  them  the  wish- 
ed-for  explanation. 
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"  Will  Aloyse  venture  to  be  present  at  it?" 
asked  Otto  quickly. 

"  She  may  well  do  so,"  answered  Monsieur 
Erete ;  "  for  the  history  I  shall  relate  to  you  is  no 
secret ;  it  is  known  through  the  whole  country." 

"  Now,  Otto,  what  do  you  say  ?"  cried  Justin, 
in  a  triumphant  tone ;  and  they  both  impatiently 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  hour  fixed  by  Monsieur 
Erete  for  the  recital. 

At  last  the  fading  rays  of  the  sun  tinged  the 
mountains  with  gold ;  they  all  assembled  under 
a  great  chesnut  tree  before  the  house,  and  when 
they  had  taken  their  seats.  Monsieur  Erete  thus 
commenced  the  promised  history. 

"  The  house  which  you  now  see,  gentlemen, 
that  dear,  old,  faithful  roof,  was,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  ago,  newly  erected,  and, 
as  you  may  observe,  was  not  built  by  any  private 
individual.  The  house  and  grounds,  as  well  as  the 
situation  of  Garde  Chasse,  have  been  in  my  family 
for  several  generations.  The  property  was  a  gift  of 
the  renowned  Field  Marechal  Turenne.  My  great- 
grandfather was  in  his  service  for  many  years  as 
falconer,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition 
to  Germany.     He  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
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that  prince  almost  as  a  son.  A  gunshot  wound 
which  Martin  Erete  received,  disabled  him  from 
longer  following  his  master,  who  sent  him  back 
to  France,  had  this  mansion  built  for  him,  and 
procured  for  him,  through  his  influence  with  the 
king,  the  hereditary  situation  of  Garde  Chasse 
of  the  royal  forest  here.  Martin  Erete  married, 
and  Heaven  blessed  him  with  a  son  and  daughter ; 
but  he  early  lost  his  wife,  and  he  then  took  a  dis- 
tant relation  into  his  house,  to  assist  him  in  the 
education  of  his  children. 

"  It  happened,  one  summer  evening  in  the  year 
1700,  just  as  a  violent  thunder-storm  burst  over 
the  valley,  and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  that 
some  horsemen  drew  up  before  the  house  of  the 
Garde  Chasse^  and,  dismounting,  sought  refuge  in 
the  portico  from  the  storm.  Martin  Erete  went  to 
meet  them,  and  with  that  frank  hospitality  which 
was  natural  to  him,  entreated  them  to  lay  aside 
their  cloaks  and  follow  him  into  the  house.  They 
did  so,  and  he  now  took  a  closer  view  of  his 
guests.  One  of  them  was  an  elderly  man  of  com- 
manding appearance,  but  of  a  cold  repelling  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  He  was  in  a  military 
dress,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  youth,  who 
had  scarcely  passed  his  boyhood,  but  who  was 
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80  tall,  and  so  remarkably  liaiidsome,  that  Mar- 
tin Erete  looked  at  him  almost  with  surprise.  Both 
of  the  strangers  were  completely  drenched.  The 
elder,  who  had  been  hardened  by  many  a  storm, 
seemed  scarcely  to  feel  it,  or  to  observe  that  his 
dark  hair  clung  dropping  with  rain  to  his  brow  ;  but 
the  younger  traveller,  on  the  contrary,  was  pale  as 
death,  and  trembled  violently  from  the  combined 
effect  of  cold  and  fatigue.  Aloyse,  Martin  Erete's 
daughter,  a  girl  of  about  sixteen,  quickly  led  the 
way  to  a  warm  and  comfortable  apartment.  She 
took  from  a  closet  two  snow-white  napkins,  one 
of  which  she  gave  to  the  elder  stranger,  to  dry  his 
wet  habiliments ;  and  when  she  would  have  done 
the  same  to  the  younger  one,  he  staggered  a  few 
steps  back ;  sunk  half  fainting  into  a  seat,  and  his 
beautiful  head  bent  upon  his  breast.  Aloyse  ut- 
tered a  shriek,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  she  was 
doing,  she  raised  his  head,  rubbed  his  forehead, 
and  dried  his  luxuriant  curls.  The  elder  stranger 
also  lent  his  assistance. 

"  Philip,  Philip !"  he  exclaimed  in  great  anxiety, 
and  grasping  the  young  man's  hand  in  his — "  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Can  a  few  drops  of  rain 
affect  you  thus  powerfully  ?" 

"  No,  truly,  Montejo,"  replied  the  youth,  open- 
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ing  his  Imlf-closed  eyes,  while  the  colour  returned 
to  his  cheek,  partly  from  shame,  and  partly  from 
reviving  animation — "  Not  the  rain,  but  the  long 
ride  ;  twelve  leagues  is  truly  no  pleasure  jaunt." 

He  now  observed,  for  the  first  time,  Aloyse*s 
anxious  care,  who  was  still  busy  in  endeavouring 
to  wipe  away  the  water  from  his  dress.  He  smiled 
gently,  and  said  a  few  words  of  courtesy  and 
thanks ;  but  his  lips  were  less  eloquent  than  his 
eyes,  which  were  fixed  in  admiration  upon  her 
beautiful  face  and  form. 

Madame  Gageot,  Martin  Erete's  relative,  now 
appeared,  and  informed  the  strangers  that  a  cham- 
ber was  prepared  for  them ;  their  servant  had  al- 
ready put  the  horses  into  the  stable,  and  carried 
up  their  portmanteau  to  the  apartment  that  had 
been  hastily  arranged  for  their  accommodation,  and 
they  most  willingly  accepted  Martin  Erete's  pres- 
sing invitation  to  remain  all  night.  The  younger 
stranger,  in  particular,  seemed  to  feel  great  pleasure 
in  being  under  the  shelter  of  this  hospitable  roof; 
and  they  accordingly  retired  to  make  some  change 
in  their  wet  and  uncomfortable  garments.  Of 
course,  there  were  a  thousand  conjectures  formed 
as  to  their  rank,  and  who  they  could  possibly  be. 
One  thought  they  were  officers  from  a  distant  gar- 
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risen ;  another,  that  they  were  Guardian  and  Ward; 
but  there  was  one  point  upon  which  they  all  agreed, 
that  the  younger  stranger  excited  as  much  sympa- 
thy and  interest  in  their  minds,  as  the  elder,  by  his 
haughty  and  disagreeable  expression,  displeased 
and  repelled  them. 

Aloyse  felt  very  angry  with  him  for  having 
dragged  his  youthful  companion  so  long  and  so 
fatiguing  a  ride ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  in- 
tention he  appeared  to  have  of  continuing  their 
journey,  without  paying  any  regard  to  his  evi- 
dent inability  to  do  so. 

Aloyse's  brother,  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years 
old,  had  meanwhile  slily  stolen  down  stairs  to 
make  inquiries  of  the  strangers'  attendant ;  but  he 
could  give  him  no  information  respecting  them, 
as  he  had  been  engaged  by  them  only  a  few  days 
before,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fontainbleau. 
This  served,  however,  to  give  them  some  idea 
from  what  part  of  the  country  they  had  come; 
and  Madame  Gageot,  who,  in  consequence  of  a 
few  months'  residence  in  Paris,  believed  herself  to 
be  alone  possessed  of  that  tact,  that  discrimina- 
ting glance,  which  she  said  enabled  one  to  dis- 
cover more  than  one's  neighbours,  put  aside  every 
other  conjecture  by  asserting,  that  the  strangers 
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must  have  come  from  the  capital ;  Paris  alone 
could  produce  such  people. 

''  Did  you  not  observe,  Aloyse,"  continued  she, 
"  the  rich  lace  with  which  the  cravat  of  the  young 
man  was  trimmed,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  ring 
he  had  upon  his  finger  ?  That  was  a  stone  indeed  !" 
and  as  she  said  this,  the  old  lady  took  a  large 
pinch  of  snuff  from  her  tortoise-shell  box. 

But  Aloyse  had  remarked  nothing  except  his 
wet  hair,  his  large  dark  eyes,  and  his  pale  cheek. 
Madame  Gageot  was  not  far  wrong;  for  when 
the  strangers  descended  from  their  apartment,  and 
rejoined  the  family  circle,  they  let  it  be  understood 
that  they  were  officers  of  a  Niort  regiment,  and 
that,  their  leave  of  absence  having  expired,  they 
were  now  upon  their  return  to  the  garrison.  The 
elder  stranger  was  called  Colonel  Montejo,  and, 
from  his  appearance,  as  well  as  his  foreign  accent, 
seemed  to  be  either  a  Spaniard  or  an  Italian  ;  the 
younger  one  stated  himself  to  be  a  cadet  of  the 
noble  house  of  Le  Bel.  When  the  latter  had  chan- 
ged his  wet  garments,  and  been  refreshed  by  an 
hour's  repose,  he  appeared  to  much  more  advantage. 
His  cheek  now  bloomed  with  the  glow  of  youth  and 
health,  and  his  conversation  was  exceedingly  gay 
and  animated.    It  was  very  different  with  the  Co- 
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lonel,  who  became  more  silent  and  reserved,  as 
his  young  friend  yielded  to  his  natural  cheerful- 
ness of  disposition,  and  threw  upon  him  many 
glances  of  cold  displeasure,  which  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  observe.  He  now  conversed  with 
Martin  Erete,  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  renowned 
warriors  Conde  and  Turenne,  now  paid  court  to 
the  lovely  Aloyse,  and  now  entered  gaily  into  all 
Madame  Gageot's  Parisian  reminiscences. 

"  How  charming  he  is  !"  she  whispered  to  her 
niece,  as  he  turned  to  address  Martin  Erete. 
Aloyse  could  not  dissent  from  this  opinion,  as  she 
found  there  was  too  true  an  echo  in  her  own  bo- 
som ;  but  an  oppressive  feeling  hung  over  her, 
which  prevented  her  showing  her  usual  anima- 
tion. The  presence  of  the  Colonel  imposed  a 
singular  restraint  upon  her,  and  disquieted  her 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Had  the  young  Le 
Bel  not  already  won  Madame  Gageot's  heart  by 
his  agreeable  manners,  he  would  now  certainly 
have  done  so  by  a  single  circumstance.  She  in- 
vited him  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  her  im- 
mense tortoise-shell  snuff-box.  He  thanked  her 
with  a  smile,  and  taking  an  elegant  gold  one  from 
his  pocket,  entreated  the  surprised  old  lady  to  ac- 
cept of  it  as  a  trifling  remembrance  of  him.     She 
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resolutely  declined  its  acceptance  at  first,  but  in 
vain,  and  she  was  at  length  forced  to  yield  to  his 
entreaties ;  and  when  she  found  this  valuable  jewel 
really  in  her  possession,  she  could  not  refrain  from 
gratefully  pressing  the  hand  of  the  youthful  donor 
to  her  lips.  They  all  crowded  around  her,  in  or- 
der to  examine  its  beautiful  workmanship  more 
closely ;  Aloyse  alone  observed  that  some  words 
passed  between  the  Colonel  and  his  young  compa- 
nion, which  showed  his  displeasure  at  the  whole 
affair. 

In  consequence  of  this  observation,  she  would 
have  opposed  Madame  Gageot's  acceptance  of  the 
valuable  gift,  had  she  not  been  aware  that  she 
would  not  now  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with 
it.  Martin  Erete  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was 
by  far  too  splendid  a  return  to  make  for  a  few 
hours'  hospitality ;  but  as  it  was  not  his  temper  to 
grumble  long  at  anything,  he  immediately  yielded 
to  the  feelings  of  his  friendly  heart,  which  indu- 
ced him  to  press  the  strangers  to  remain  a  few 
days  with  him,  in  place  of  setting  out  the  follow- 
ing morning.  He  was  much  pleased  with,  and  at- 
tracted by  the  young  Philip,  and  determined  for 
his  sake  to  endure  the  company  of  the  cold, 
haughty,  repelling  Montejo.   But  scarcely  had  he 
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uttered  the  wish,  when  he  was  quickly  interrupt- 
ed by  Montejo,  with  the  abrupt  and  repelling  re- 
ply, "  It  is  impossible — quite  impossible;  our  leave 
of  absence  has  nearly  expired,  and  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  our  remaining  one  day  longer  here." 

Philip  looked  somewhat  surprised,  and  said, 
*'  And  pray,  why  not,  dear  Montejo  ?  Surely  our 
leave  of  absence  is  not  so  very  near  its  expiration, 
as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  much  consequence  whe- 
ther we  delay  a  few  days  longer  or  not  ?" 

''  You  judge  erroneously,"  replied  Montejo,  ve- 
hemently. "  Be  advised  by  me,  and  let  us  de- 
part." 

"  But  if  I  tell  you  that  it  pleases  me  to  remain," 
answered  Philip,  with  sparkling  eyes ;  "  and  when 
I  also  remind  you  that  I  alone  will  have  to  an- 
swer for  the  delay,  I  hope  you  will  permit  your- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  alter  your  intention ;  if  not 
— in  short,  if  our  hospitable  landlord  has  nothing 
to  say  against  it,  /  remain." 

The  argument  and  contention  between  the 
friends  continued  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  at 
length  Philip,  irritated  by  Montejo's  pertinacious 
opposition  to  his  wishes,  firmly  declared  his  de- 
termination to  remain,  in  defiance  of  all  he  could 
urge.  As  they  almost  immediately  began  to  speak 
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in  a  foreign  language,  which  none  of  the  family 
understood,  they  could  not  hear  the  reasons  that 
were  urged  for  and  against  the  measure.  They 
all  remarked,  however,  how  melodiously  the  ma- 
jestic tones  of  the  language  glided  over  the  young 
man's  lips,  and  saw  him,  with  surprise,  suddenly 
assume  an  air  of  high  command,  and  at  this  point 
the  conversation  instantly  paused.  His  reasons  had 
apparently  triumphed,  for  it  was  decided  that  they 
were  to  remain,  however  disagreeable  it  seemed  to 
be  to  Montejo. 

Martin  Erete  and  his  family  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  hold  some  little  festival  upon  the 
following  day,  to  make  the  time  of  their  guests 
pass  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  Madame  Gageot, 
therefore,  went  off  early  in  the  morning  to  Nevers, 
to  make  preparations  for  the  entertainment;  to 
tell  all  her  acquaintances  about  the  agreeable 
strangers,  and  to  invite  some  of  Aloyse's  compa- 
nions to  spend  the  evening  with  them,  that  she 
might  show  her  favourite  Philip  with  what  tact 
she  managed  these  matters.  How  the  morning 
was  passed  is  not  known,  but  what  occurred  du- 
ring the  evening  has  been  faithfully  preserved  by 
tradition.  They  all  assembled  under  the  large 
chesnnt  trees,  which  formerly  st(»od  where  these 
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nut  trees  Jiave  since  been  planted.  The  lovely 
girls,  seated  in  a  row,  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
with  Aloyse  in  the  midst  of  them,  resembled  a 
wreath  of  blooming  flowers,  which  exhibited  every 
pale  and  deeper  tint  of  spring  and  summer's  blos- 
soms. Madame  Gageot  was  seated  at  a  large 
table  covered  with  fruits  and  confections.  Mon- 
tejo,  under  pretence  of  sadden  indisposition,  re- 
tired precipitately  into  the  house.  Philip,  who 
by  his  gaiety  and  engaging  manners,  had  quickly 
woundhimself  into  the  hearts  of  the  youthful  party, 
hastily  followed  him,  but  almost  as  qmickly  return- 
ed, bearing  a  small  casket  in  his  hand.  He  opened 
it,  and  after  a  short  speech,  he  presented  a  gift 
to  each  of  the  blushing  girls,  saying,  as  he  passed 
from  one  to  the  other,  it  was  a  remembrance  of 
that  happy  evening.  He  placed  a  sparkling  gem 
in  the  hair  of  one,  put  a  brilliant  ring  upon  the 
finger  of  another,  and  fastened  a  gold  comb  in 
the  auburn  ringlets  of  a  third,  and  before  they  had 
time  to  recover  from  their  surprise,  or  reject  his 
proffered  gifts,  they  sparkled  with  the  jewels 
with  which  he  had  so  profusely  ornamented  them  ; 
and  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  which  had 
hitherto,  in  this  happy  spot,  shone  only  upon 
(lowers,  now  fell  upon  these  brilliant  gems,  and 
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added  a  dazzling  lustre  to  the  wreath.  Struck 
with  astonishment,  Martin  Eretc,  Madame  Ga- 
geot,  and  Aloyse,  gazed  upon  the  scene.  Ma- 
dame, who  was  deeply  read  in  fairy  lore,  believed 
she  beheld  some  enchanter  before  her.  Aloyse 
grew  pale  with  a  mixture  of  grief  and  dismay,  as 
she  looked  upon  the  munificent  stranger.  Who 
could  this  youth  be,  who,  with  such  laughing  and 
careless  indifference,  threw  from  him  what  appear- 
ed to  her  to  be  immeasurable  riches  ?  She  felt  that 
it  would  wound  her  to  the  heart,  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  her  companions. 
She  was  shocked  at  the  thought,  but  her  fears  were 
vain.  He  passed  by  her  with  his  sparkling  gifts ; 
and  when  he  had  gone  the  round  of  the  circle,  he 
set  the  casket  upon  the  ground,  bent  down  to  a 
bed  of  flowers,  took  from  it  a  violet,  and  brought 
it  to  the  gratified  Aloyse. 

"  I  well  knew,"  he  whispered,  as  he  presented 
it  to  her,  "  that  I  dared  not  so  to  approach  you, 
Aloyse.  Flowers  only  are  fit  for  flowers,  the 
daughterof  nature  loves naturealone.  Ah!  Aloyse, 
this  violet  will  be  happy  even  in  withering  upon 
your  bosom,  but  longer,  much  longer  than  its  short 
existence  may  my  remembrance  dwell  in  your 
heart !" 

Alovso  felt  her  heart  sink  within  her;  she  re- 
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ceived  the  flower  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
glanced  anxiously  around  lest  he  might  have  been 
overheard,  but  her  companions  were  too  deeply- 
engaged  to  attend  to  her.  They  were  all  busily 
occupied  in  comparing  their  jewels,  laughing, 
jesting;  and  were  so  superlatively  happy,  that 
they  could  scarcely  wait  with  composure  for  the 
appointed  hour  of  separating,  so  impatient  were 
they  to  return  home  to  exhibit  their  gifts,  and 
astonish  their  parents  with  the  extraordinary  tale. 
At  length  the  hour  of  departure  arrived,  and 
they  bade  a  grateful  good  night  to  their  enter- 
tainers and  the  generous  stranger ;  and  with  light 
steps  they  hurried  home,  holding  fast  their  pre- 
cious gems. 

This  incident  could  not  fail  of  causing  much 
noise  in  the  town.  The  girls  were  closely  ques- 
tioned by  their  parents,  and  they  related  so  many 
particulars  that  had  occurred  at  Martin  Erete's, 
and  spoke  so  much  of  the  stranger,  that  people  did 
not  know  what  to  think  of  the  matter.  They  were 
examined  again  and  again,  and  they  only  repeated 
that  they  had  received  costly  presents  from  a  sin- 
gularly handsome  young  man,  but  that  his  com- 
panion had  scarcely  remained  long  enough  to  throw 
a  glance  upon  them.  The  gems  were  examined  by 
a  lapidary,  and  declared  to  be  of  great  value  ;  and 
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as  there  were  amongst  tlie  gkls*  parents  some  of 
the  magistrates,  and  even  Mons.  le  Maire  himself, 
the  interesting  enigma  quickly  hegan  to  take  a 
somewhat  different  character.  Martin  Erete  was 
not  a  little  apprehensive  that  it  might  happen  as  it 
afterwards  did,  and  gave  his  young  guest  a  mikl 
reproof  for  throwing  away  so  inconsiderately  such 
costly  things,  and  which  would  undouhtedly  excite 
unpleasant  notice  and  remarks  in  the  city.  But 
these  friendly  admonitions  were  nothing  to  the 
haughty  anger  with  which  Montejo  met  his  young 
companion  when  he  saw  him  again.  Aloyse  heard 
the  first  ebullition  of  his  wrath  through  the  half- 
open  door,  and  when  it  was  afterwards  closed,  she 
crept  up  stairs  towards  it.  Although  there  were 
honourable  feelings  in  her  bosom  that  would  liavc 
held  her  back,  yet  there  was  also  something  which 
seemed  to  impel  her  forward.  But  she  could 
comprehend  nothing  of  the  dispute,  which  was 
sustained  with  great  vehemence  upon  both  sides, 
as  they  spoke  in  Spanish,  and  Aloyse  fretted  at 
this  beautiful  language,  because  it  prevented  her 
hearing  what  reproaches  the  thoughtless  but 
dear  young  stranger  suffered  for  his  prodigality. 
Aloyse  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  the  habit  of 
daily  visiting  a  poor  old  woman  who  lived  in  the 
villiige  of  St  Pierre,  about  lialf  a  mile  from  Martin 
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Erete's,  and  wIjo  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to 
support  a  feeble  and  suffering  existence,  had  she  not 
been  supported  and  consoled  by  Aloyse's  tender  and 
ben-evolent  cares.  She  devotedly  loved  her  young 
benefactress,  and  her  little  cottage  always  seemed 
to  be  lighted  up  when  Aloyse  made  her  appearance 
in  it,  for  she  was  indeed  as  a  ministering  angel  to 
her.  The  morning  after  the  little  festival  that  had 
been  held  at  her  father's,  Aloyse  set  out  to  visit  as 
usual  her  poor  old  friend,  simply  clad,  and  with 
her  half- withered  violet  in  her  bosom.  When  she 
entered,  Margaret  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  with  a 
look  of  so  much  anxiety,  that  she  tenderly  inqui- 
re if  «he  were  in  want  of  anything. 

"  No,  nothing,  my  sweet  child,"  she  replied, 
*'  nothing  while  you  are  with  me.  I  desire  no- 
thing but  a  crown  of  glory  to  deck  thy  pure  brow. 
What  now  disquiets  me  is  a  dream  I  have  had,  in 
which  you  bore  a  part.  I  thought  you  were  threat- 
ened by  some  danger  to  which  I  could  give  no 
name.  You  bent  down  to  seize  a  sparkling  jewel 
which  was  rolling  towards  an  abyss ;  you  grasped 
it,  and  as  you  pressed  it  to  your  bosom,  it  pierced 
you  to  the  heart.  I  saw  you  afterwards  in  a  mag- 
nificent chamber,  where  everything  shone  with 
gold,  but  the  gold  cast  a  pale  ghastly  shade  upon 
your  check  ;  and  when  I  observed  you  more  close- 
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ly,  your  bright  and  lovely  colour  was  no  longer 
there — your  eyes  were  closed — you  belonged  no 
more  to  the  living.'' 

Aloyse  shuddered  at  these  words  ;  and  thoughts 
of  the  jewels  of  yesterday,  with  which  they  stood 
in  so  close  connexion,  sunk  deeply  into  her  heart. 
She  felt  the  wound,  but  her  grief  was  mingled 
with  so  much  sweetness,  that  she  could  not  know 
it  to  be  a  consuming  poison.  She  was  unable  to 
say  anything  of  the  occurrences  of  yesterday  to 
her  anxious  old  friend.  She  blushed  deeply  at  their 
recollection,  but  endeavoured  to  appear  as  cheer- 
ful as  usual,  while  she  remained  in  the  cottage, 
and,  at  taking  leave,  she  placed  a  little  basket  fill- 
ed with  the  delicacies  of  yesterday's  feast,  upon 
the  table. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  child,  for  all  your  kind- 
nesses," said  Margaret,  pressing  her  hand  ;  "  may 
Heaven  grant  that  my  dream  may  never  prove  any- 
thing but  a  dream.  Ah  !  my  child,  when  I  sec  you 
thus  before  me,  blooming  in  youth  and  beauty,  and 
then  think  of  your  fading  away  like  the  flower  in 
your  bosom  !" — She  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
resumed,  as  Aloyse,  confused  and  disordered,  hid 
her  face  upon  her  shoulder — **  Listen  to  me,  my 
Aloyse — you  always  go  through  the  forest  quite 
alone ;  that  is  not  safe  at  all  times,  and  you  might 
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meet  vvitli  something  to  alarm  you.  Either  come 
seldomer  to  visit  me,  or  bring  a  companion  with 
you — two  will  be  safer  than  one." 

Aloyse  thought  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
danger  in  her  going  through  the  forest  alone,  she 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  do  so  without  ha- 
ving encountered  anything  disagreeable;  but  to 
calm  the  anxiety  of  her  old  friend,  she  promised 
always  to  bring  a  companion  with  her.  The  fo- 
rest, through  which  her  way  now  led,  had  never 
appeared  to  her  so  dark  and  sombre  ;  she  entered 
it  with  a  little  flutter  of  apprehension,  and  the  far- 
ther she  advanced,  the  more  frightened  she  became. 
With  a  beating  heart  she  glanced  from  one  object 
to  another  ;  her  terror  made  her  quicken  her  steps, 
and  soon  the  sultry  heat  so  much  overpowered  her, 
that  she  could  not  resist  the  inclination  she  felt  to 
rest  for  a  few  moments. 

While  she  stood  considering  whether  she  would 
proceed  or  not,  she  suddenly  heard  footsteps  near 
her,  and  behind  her  the  rapid  tread  of  a  horse ; 
but  the  path  was  too  narrow  and  winding  to  allow 
her  to  see  around  her.  She  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den dread,  and  retreated  behind  some  bushes,  that 
she  might  not  be  seen,  and  sat  down  upon  a  fallen 
tree.     She  was  angry  with  herself  for  being  so 
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easily,  and  probably  causelessly,  alarmed.  Oh  ! 
she  knew  not  that  her  good  angel  at  this  moment 
waved  his  protecting  wings  around  her.  She  was 
entirely  hid  from  observation,  but  was  so  placed 
that  she  could  distinctly  see  everything  that  pass- 
ed. Absorbed  in  deep  and  gloomy  meditation, 
Montejo  now  approached :  he  had  a  small  cane  in 
his  hand,  with  which  he  impatiently  struck  off  the 
heads  of  the  flowers  that  lay  in  his  path ;  his  eyes 
were  bent  to  the  ground,  but  the  next  moment  he 
raised  them  in  astonishment,  for  he  stood  opposite 
to  a  horseman,  who  suddenly  reined  up  his  steed, 
and  gazed  upon  him  with  apparently  equal  sur*- 
prise. 

"  Thibaut !"  exclaimed  Montejo  ;  "  Do  I  see 
aright  ? — Good  God,  what  brings  you  here  ?'* 

*<  I  may  well  ask  you  the  same  question.  Colo- 
nel," replied  the  horseman.  "  I  can  scarcely  yet 
believe  my  own  eyes,  and  have  even  some  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  my  seat,  from  the  effects  of  the 
surprise." 

"  Dismount,  then,  fool,  and  let  us  seat  ourselves 
here  upon  the  grass,  that  I  may  learn  where  you 
are  going,  and  who  has  sent  you." 

Tliibaut  Immediately  dismounted.  "  I  cannot," 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  threw  the  bridle  over  his  arm^, 
and  seated  himself  by  Montejo — "  I  cannot  yet  re- 
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cover  from  my  astonishment.  It  is  firmly  belie- 
ved in  Madrid  that  you  are  already  near  the  ha- 
ven with  your  prize.  An  African  ship  has  been 
cruizing  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  has  already  been  paid  before  hand — the 
daggers  are  sharpened." 

"  Damnation  !'*  exclaimed  Montejo,  with  vehe- 
mence ;  "  and  here  am  I  with  my  hands  in  my 
bosom,  still  a  hundred  miles  from  the  port ;  but  so 
it  is  when  one  has  an  obstinate,  self-willed  child  to 
manage.  You  shall  hear.  Everything  went  accord- 
ing to  the  CardinaPs  wishes  ;  I  made  myself  agree- 
able to  the  young  man,  I  triumphed  over  all  my 
rivals,  and  became  his  confidential  friend.  No  one 
had  the  slightest  distrust  or  suspicion  of  me  ;  not 
even  the  prudent  De  Maintenon.  The  Spanish 
negotiations  commenced,  which,  you  may  believe, 
were  all  kept  secret  from  him.  The  time  arrived 
when  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  be  away ;  a 
pleasure  ride  to  Fontainbleau  removed  us  from 
court.  I  had  always  endeavoured  to  awake  in  him 
a  desire  of  freedom,  and  a  love  of  youthful  adven- 
ture. He  entered  into  all  my  plans,  and  under 
pretence  of  amusement,  I  led  him  here.  We  were 
overtaken  by  a  violent  thunder-storm,  and  sought 
the  first  place  of  shelter  that  presented  itself,  and 
which  happened  to  be  the  house  of  the  Garde  Chasse, 
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Wc  were  treated  with  great  hospitality,  and  here 
Philip  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  pair  of  fine  eyes, 
and,  transported  with  this  agreeahlc  adventure, 
has  played  a  thousand  foolish  tricks,  and  there  is 
no  prospect  of  getting  him  removed  from  this  spot. 
Now  you  know  my  situation.'* 

"  A  most  delightful  one,  I  must  acknowledge,'* 
replied  Thibaut,  laughing.  "  And  you  do  not 
then  know  how  affairs  stand  in  Madrid  ?" 

"  I  have  had  no  intelligence  from  thence  for  a 
fortnight,'*  answered  Montejo. 

"  Well,  then,  listen.  The  King  is  dead — his  will 
has  been  opened,  and  Philip  of  Anjou  is  found  to  be 
declared  heir  of  all  his  realms  ;  and  Austria,  Bava- 
ria, and  every  other  pretender  to  these  kingdoms, 
has  been  disappointed.  The  grandees  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Madrid  declared,  with  cries  of  joy,  their  de- 
termination to  stand  by  the  will  of  the  King.  The 
Duke  de  Albuferas,  and  the  Marquis  del  Rias, 
are  already  on  their  way  to  Paris,  as  ambassadors 
extraordinary,  carrying  with  them  a  copy  of  the 
King's  will,  and  the  Spanish  crown.  They  will 
pass  this  way  to-morrow ;  but  I  who  know  all  the 
by-roads  in  France,  have  secured  a  day*s  advance." 

"  But  what  have  you  to  do  in  the  business,  and 
who  has  scut  yoii  ?"  inquired  Montejo,  in  great 
agitation. 
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"  You  shall  hear,"  rejoined  Thibaut.  "  You 
will  remember  that  I  was  an  attendant  of  the 
French  ambassador.  He  paid  well,  no  doubt,  but 
the  Cardinal  paid  still  better.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  that  a  great  deal  of  information  could  be  got 
from  me,  and  I  shortly  entered  entirely  into  his  ser- 
vice. When  the  King's  will  was  made  known,  and 
the  Duke  and  the  Marquis  already  preparing  for 
their  journey,  I  was  summoned  to  a  private  con- 
ference with  the  Cardinal.  I  found  the  Austrian 
ambassador  and  the  Queen  with  him ;  the  latter 
had  evidently  been  weeping.  '  Thibaut,'  said  the 
Cardinal,  as  I  entered,  '  you  must  instantly  set 
out  for  Paris.  I  would  send  you  to  Montejo,  but 
he  is  no  longer  there.'  He  then  gave  me  letters 
to  several  of  his  secret  agents.  The  Queen  press- 
ed some  gold  into  my  hand,  and  entreated  me  not 
to  delay  a  moment,  and  here  I  am.'* 

"  Come,  then,"  cried  Montejo,  starting  up, 
"  loiter  not  one  moment  longer — I  shall  accom- 
pany you  to  the  end  of  the  forest,  and  then  we  are 
apparently  strangers  to  each  other." 

As  they  hurried  away,  "  Tell  me,"  were  the  last 
words  Aloyse  heard  in  Montcjo's  deep  tones, — 
"  tell  me  what  you  have  heard  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  ?" 

Aloyse  could  not  distinguish  the  reply,  for  they 
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were  now  beyond  botli  siglit  and  hcciring.  She 
was  rooted  to  the  spot  by  varied  feelings.  She 
remained  for  an  hour  immovable,  and  lost  in  deep 
tliought.  Now  she  clearly  felt  that  an  invincible 
barrier  lay  on  her  path,  and  that  a  deep  impassa- 
ble gulf  separated  her  from  happiness.  She  was 
now  awakened  to  all  the  depth  of  her  love ;  but 
an  inexpressible  anguish  mingled  itself  with  her 
tenderness,  for  it  was  evident  that  some  horrible 
fate  was  impending  over  that  beloved  one. 

At  this  fearful  thought  she  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  while  she  rapidly  pursued  her  way 
homewards,  she  endeavoured  to  think  what  it  was 
now  her  duty  to  do.  "  Away  he  must  not  go.  I 
must  endeavour  to  detain  him ;  he  is  safe  with 
us.  Should  I  tell  him  what  I  have  overheard,  he 
will  hasten  back  again ;  and  Fontainbleau  is  far 
distant,  and  treachery,  ah,  treachery  !  may  ap- 
proach him  when  I  am  not  near  to  watch  over 
liim.  Only  when  the  Spaniards  bring  their  crown," 
murmured  she,  "  and  pass  this  way,  only  then — 
Their  crown,"  added  she,  gasping.  "  Good  God  ! 
for  whose  head  ? — for  his,  perhaps." 

Full  of  these  agitating  thoughts,  Aloyse  reached 
home.  Montejo  was  standing  at  the  window — 
Madame  Gagcot  sat  at  work  under  the  great 
i-h^BUut  tree — while  Martin  Eretc  and  the  little 
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Bernard  were  placed  at  licr  side.  Philip  sat  near 
them,  and  read  alaud.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
Aloyse,  he  hastily  threw  down  his  book,  and 
sprung  to  meet  her,  gently  reproaching  her  for  her 
long  absence.  He  took  her  cold  hand  in  his,  and 
placed  her  on  a  seat ;  and  they  all  now  noticed  the 
paleness  of  her  cheek,  and  the  trembling  of  her 
limbs.  To  the  questions  of  where  she  had  been, 
and  what  Avas  the  matter  with  her,  Madame  Gageot 
answered  for  her,  well  knowing  that  Aloyse  did 
not  wish  her  benevolent  visits  to  St  Pierre  to  be 
known. 

"  I  sent  the  poor  child  to  the  village,"  said  the 
old  lady,  "  and  the  heat  and  the  fatigue  of  her  long 
walk  have  overpowered  her. — Come,  come,  re- 
vive, my  dear  child,"  she  continued,  as  she  fanned 
Aloyse's  fair  forehead  with  a  handkerchief;  "  and 
you,  my  yonng  friend,  read  on." 

Aloyse,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  tender  cares 
which  Philip  was  lavishing  upon  her,  joined  faint- 
ly in  her  aunt's  request.  He  instantly  resumed 
his  book,  but  read  without  any  of  his  former  ani- 
mation. His  eyes  were  continually  raised  from 
the  page,  to  glance  upon  the  lovely  interesting 
countenance  opposite  to  him,  and  which  now  be- 
gan gradually  to  regain  a.  little  of  its  usual  bright 
tint. 
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Philip  suddenly  closed  the  book,  saying,  he  had 
promised  to  take  a  short  ride  with  Montcjo,  but 
would  return  again  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  "  I 
would  not  at  first  agree  to  it,"  he  continued,  "  be- 
cause I  was  not  inclined  for  it ;  but  he  had  made 
the  little  excursion  before,  alone,  and  on  foot,  and 
is  now  so  anxious  that  I  should  accompany  him  on 
horseback,  that  I  cannot  decline  it.  The  horses, 
too,  require  some  exercise.  So  adieu,  then,  my 
friends,  for  a  short  space  of  time." 

He  was  about  to  go,  when,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  and  a  vehemence  unusual  to  her,  Aloyse 
started  up,  sprung  after  him,  and  seized  his  arm. 

"  Ride,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  ride  in  this  heat !  it 
will  injure  you— do  not  go,  I  entreat  you.  Oh, 
remain  here  !" 

Philip  turned  round  in  surprise.  "  Beautiful 
Aloyse,"  said  he,  "  do  you  indeed  take  so  much 
interest  in  me  ?  I  thank  you  for  it,  but  be  not  so 
anxious.  I  have  ridden  in  many  warmer  days ; 
do  you  not  feel  how  cool  the  air  streams  from  the 
Loire  ?" 

She  stood  before  him  in  deep  thought.  No  other 
means  presented  themselves  to  her  oppressed  heart, 
and  she  knew  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  for 
his  safety,  that  he  should  not  quit  her  father's 
roof;  and  however  much  it  cost  her  to  pass  the 
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bounds  of  maidenly  reserve,  she  took  hold  of  his 
hand,  and  supplicated  him  in  the  softest  tones  of 
her  melodious  voice,  not  to  deprive  her  of  any  of 
the  short  time  he  was  yet  to  remain.  This  pray- 
er, uttered  by  those  lips,  and  accompanied  by  the 
entreating  expression  of  her  beautiful  eyes,  was 
an  indication  which  set  Philip's  susceptible  heart 
in  a  flame.  He  did  not  reply,  but  ardently  press- 
ed her  small  white  hand  in  liis,  and  his  eyes  spark- 
led with  love  and  joy.  He  felt  that  he  would 
willingly  grant  everything  that  was  demanded  of 
him,  when  he  was  touched  upon  the  shoulder  by 
Montejo,  who  said,  "  I  am  ready." 

Aloyse  shrank  back  some  steps,  and  Philip, 
blushing  deeply,  replied,  "  And  I  shall  be  so  in  a 
moment;"  saying  which,  he  flew  up  the  steps. 
Aloyse  now  turned  round  to  her  father,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  Montejo,  who  stood  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  door-way,  as  if  purposely  to  bar  her 
entrance. 

"  How  now,  Aloyse  ?"  exclaimed  Madame  Ga- 
geot ;  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Your 
conduct  is  very  extraordinary,  child."  Aloyse 
was  silent.  "  It  is  not  proper,"  she  continued, 
"  to  follow  a  gentleman,  and  hold  him  back  by 
the  arm  when  he  would  go  his  way.     Our  young 
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friend  will  return  to  dinner,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
let  us  go  into  the  house." 

Martin  Erete  also  said  something  in  the  same 
reproving  tone,  but  Aloyse  heard  nothing  of  it; 
she  saw  only  that  the  stranger's  servant  was  lead- 
ing the  horses  ready  saddled  from  the  stable.  She 
rushed  into  the  house,  and  into  an  empty  cham- 
ber, where,  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees,  she 
exclaimed  in  agony,  and  wringing  her  hands, — 
"  Mother  of  God  !  send  down  an  angel  to  guard 
him,  take  him  to  thy  care  !  He  goes  with  him,  he 
will  drag  him  to  Toulon,  where  the  ship  waits, 
where  the  daggers  are  sharpened  I" 

She  heard  the  clang  of  Philip's  spurs  as  he  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  flew  to  meet  him.  She 
lifted  her  hands  towards  him,  as  if  to  intercept 
his  progress,  and  uttering  an  exclamation,  she 
fell  extended  upon  the  stairs.  Montejo  had  fol- 
lowed her,  and  extending  his  arm  over  where  slie 
lay,  to  assist  Philip  in  passing,  he  said,  "  Come, 
come,  my  dear  friend,  do  not,  I  pray  you,  dally 
hunger  with  this  foolish  girl ;  she  has  certainly  lost 
bcr  senses." 

This  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  truth,  for 
the  extreme  paleness  of  her  countenance,  and  her 
AV'Iiole  appearance,  exhibited  the  greatest  distrac- 
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tion  of  mind.     Philip  bent  clown,  and  gently  rai- 
sing her  from  the  ground,  would  then  have  slow- 
ly followed  Montejo;  but  an  unexpected  occur- 
rence took  place  below,  which  wrecked  Montejo's 
plans  upon  a  new  rock.     The  Maire  of  Nevers 
could  not  but  be  surprised  at  the  magnificent  gifts 
with  which  a  nameless  stranger  had  presented  the 
girls  of  the  village.     He  was  naturally  of  an  in- 
quisitive, prying  disposition,  and  was  delighted  at 
the  opportunity  now  afforded  him  of  inquiring 
into  this  singular  affair.     Under  these  jewels,  so 
carelessly  bestowed,  he  fancied  some  mysterious 
meaning  was  concealed;    and,  accompanied  by 
some  brother  magistrates,  he  bent  his  way  to  the 
house  of  the  Garde  Chasse,  and  arrived  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  seemed  to  the  distracted  Aloyse 
as  a  messenger  from  heaven.     The  little  rotund 
Maire  placed  himself  boldly  before  the  haughty 
Montejo,  and  in  a  set  speech  declared  to  him  the 
cause  of  his  coming,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  string 
of  compliments  and  apologies,  begged  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  the  stranger's  passport,  and  other 
necessary  documents. 

Montejo  gulped  down  the  execrations  which 
rose  to  his  lips  at  this  unexpected  interruption ; 
but  a  glance  at  the  Moire,  and  from  him  to  his 
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companions,  who  were  as  vigorous  of  frame,  as 
their  leader  was  insignificant,  showed  him  that  no 
violence  would  be  available  here.  He  replied  only 
with  a  contemptuous  smile,  and  withdrew  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  documents.  In  the  meantime,  the 
horses  were  led  back  to  the  stable,  and  Philip  threw 
down  his  hat  and  gloves,  half  angry  and  half  plea- 
sed. 

Mon.  de  Putzy  thus  addressed  Philip  during 
Montejo's  absence  :  "  To  judge  from  description. 
Monsieur,  you  appear  to  be  the  person  who  yester- 
day presented  to  some  young  girls,  amongst  whom 
was  my  daughter,  some  very  rich  jewels — Pray, 
Monsieur,  without  offence,  how  did  they  come  into 
your  possession  ?'* 

"  No  offence.  Monsieur  le  Maire^^  replied  Phi- 
lip, with  a  smile,  but  somewhat  embarrassed, — 
"But  pray,  may  I  ask  in  turn  when  it  was  forbid- 
den in  France  to  do  homage  to  beauty  ?" 

"  When — when  ?'*  answered  de  Putzy,  at  a  loss 
for  a  reply — "  That  I  do  not  know.  Monsieur ; 
but  permit  me  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  every 
one  who  pays  his  homage  in  diamonds ;  and  so 
very  singular  an  incident  may  well  occasion  a  va- 
riety of  conjectures ;  and  it  appears  to  me  not  ex- 
ceedingly unlikely,  that  you  may  have  obtained 
these  jewels  ])v  unlawful  means  ;  that——" 
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*<  Enough,  Monsieur,"  interrupted  Philip ;  for 
Montejo  entered  at  this  moment  with  the  re- 
quisite papers,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  unplea- 
sant conversation.  Monsieur  de  Putzy  put  on  his 
spectacles,  read,  considered,  and  then  returned 
them  to  Montejo,  declaring  himself  perfectly  satis- 
fied ;  and  after  a  few  more  questions  asked,  and  as 
satisfactorily  answered,  he  seized  his  little  cocked- 
hat,  and  prepared  for  departure.  Montejo  called 
impatiently  to  Henri  to  lead  round  the  horses  with- 
out a  moment's  delay ;  and  Madame  Gageot  was 
triumphing  in  the  innocence  of  her  young  friend, 
when  Aloyse,  with  tottering  step,  approached  the 
Maire,  exclaiming,  "  Allow  them  not  to  escape ; 
I  accuse  them  of  having  stolen  these  jewels." 

A  thunderbolt  could  not  have  occasioned  greater 
astonishment  and  consternation,  than  these  words. 
She  again  repeated  the  accusation  in  a  firmer  tone. 
Montejo  threw  upon  her  a  look  of  the  deepest 
malignity,  while  Philip  gazed  at  her  in  the  utmost 
surprise.  Martin  Erete  dropt  a  glass  of  water  he 
was  about  to  raise  to  his  lips,  and  Madame  Gageot 
surveyed  her  from  head  to  foot  with  angry  eyes. 
There  was  a  deep  pause  for  a  few  moments,  which 
Madame  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  The  girl  must  be  in  a  fever,"  she  exclaimed. 
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*'  Only  look  how  her  lips  tremble,  and  how  deathly 
pale  she  is  !  Pay  no  attention,  I  entreat  you.  Mon- 
sieur de  Putzy,  to  her  absurd  accusation ;  but 
permit  these  gentlemen  to  depart  Avithout  further 
molestation." 

Philip  meanwhile  approached  the  trembling 
Aloyse,  and  tenderly  inquired  if  she  were  indeed 
indisposed.  She  was  silent.  She  would  willingly 
have  told  him  everything ;  but  the  feeling  that  so 
many  eyes  were  fixed  intently  upon  her  restrain- 
ed her.  But  the  ship  at  Toulon,  and  the  sharpen- 
ed daggers,  again  swam  before  her  sight,  and,  over- 
powered by  the  mingled  feelings  of  terror  and  of 
love,  she  sunk  without  sensation  upon  Philip's 
bosom. 

This  singular  scene  was  at  length  terminated  by 
Monsieur  de  Putzy's  prohibiting  the  strangers, 
after  a  violent  contention  with  Montejo,  from 
riding  out,  or  even  leaving  the  house. 

As  soon  as  Aloyse  recovered  from  the  swoon  in- 
to which  she  had  fallen,  she  declared  that  she  would 
again  repeat  her  accusation  before  the  magistrates 
on  the  following  evening.  She  named  this  short 
interval  with  perfect  calmness  and  deliberation. 
The  Spanish  ambassadors  would  arrive  in  the 
meanwhile ;  and  upon  this  event  she  calculated  for 
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Philip's  rescue.  Even  Martin  Erete  and  Madame 
Gageot  now  began  to  waver  a  little  in  their  con- 
fidence, for  they  knew  Aloyse  too  well  not  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  actuated  by  the  best  and  most 
powerful  motives,  and  they  therefore  entreated 
Monsieur  de  Putzy  and  his  companions  to  remain 
all  night.  Aloyse  might  collect  her  scattered  senses, 
if  the  accusation  had  proceeded  from  fantasy  oc- 
casioned by  illness ;  but  if  it  proved  otherwise, 
the  business  might  be  legally  conducted  on  the 
following  evening,  as  she  had  appointed. 

This  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  although  Mon- 
tejo  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  oppose  the 
arrangement,  and  even  mixed  threats  with  his  en- 
deavours to  overturn  it,  not  the  least  attention 
was  paid  to  either  his  threats  or  entreaties.  Mon- 
sieur de  Putzy  accordingly  dispatched  a  messen- 
ger to  Nevers,  stating  the  cause  of  his  and  the 
other  magistrates'  detention  at  Martin  Erete's. 
Wishing  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  the  un- 
pleasant feelings  which  this  scene  must  have  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  his  guests,  Martin  Erete 
ordered  the  table  to  be  immediately  covered,  and 
endeavoured  to  introduce  some  conversation  that 
might  in  part  dissipate  the  constraint  which  now 
prevailed  amongst  the  party.     He  succeeded  in 
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some  degree  in  his  efforts,"and  Philip  so  generously 
lent  the  aid  of  his  lively  conversation,  that  Mon- 
sieur le  Maire  and  his  companions  were  quite 
charmed  with  the  young  stranger,  notwithstand- 
ing the  suspicions  which  were  entertained  against 
him. 

Aloyse  and  Montejo  were  seated  opposite  to 
one  another,  like  opposing  spirits,  both  pale  and 
troubled,  both  casting  deadly  glances  from  time 
to  time  upon  each  other.  While  they  were  still 
seated  at  table,  the  messenger  who  had  been  sent 
by  Monsieur  de  Putzy  to  Nevers,  returned,  and 
brought  with  him  the  latest  newspapers  from  Pa- 
ris. They  came  in  very  good  time,  for  conversa- 
tion had  begun  to  languish,  and  they  were  quick- 
ly distributed  among  the  company. 

*'  Here  is  news  indeed  for  you,  gentlemen,'*  ex- 
claimed Monsieur  de  Putzy,  as  he  finished  reading 
a  part  of  the  paper  he  had  hastily  glanced  over. 
"  Listen,  listen,  here  it  is.  «  Charles  the  Second, 
the  last  Spanish  monarch  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  is  dead,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  he  has  by 
will  named  one  of  our  young  princes,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  heir  to  his  throne.  Although,'  it  is 
added,  '  this  last  rumour  requires  confirmation, 
yet  all  Paris  is  in  tumults  about  it,  in  the  hope  and 
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expectation  of  seeing  these  immense  possessions 
pass  to  a  French  prince.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  is 
at  present  on  a  little  pleasure  excursion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fontainbleau,  and  his  return  is 
expected  with  the  most  lively  impatience.'  " 

At  this  intelligence  the  fork  dropt  from  Philip's 
hand,  his  looks  and  Aloyse's  met,  and  a  bright 
glow,  which  she  and  Montejo  alone  understood, 
mantled  to  his  brow.  His  eyes  sparkled,  and 
snatching  the  paper  from  De  Putzy's  hand,  he 
held  it  before  him,  as  if  he  were  devouring  every 
word  of  its  contents,  then  threw  it  from  him  with 
a  deep  aspiration. 

"  You  come  from  Paris,"  said  De  Putzy,  turn- 
ing to  Philip ;  "  perhaps  you  may  know  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Philip,  with  an  unsteady 
voice,  "  I  do  know  him ;  he  is  the  second  son  of 
the  Dauphin,  and  nearly  related  to  the  deceased 
monarch,  who  was  his  grand-uncle  by  his  mo- 
ther's side." 

"  I  wonder  how  the  young  prince  will  receive 
this  intelligence,  if  it  prove  true  with  regard  to  the 
will,"  said  one  of  the  magistrates.  "  The  sun  never 
goes  down  in  the  Spanish  dominions, — when  it 
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sets  in  Europe,  it  rises  in  Spanish  America, — and 
what  territory  does  not  the  proud  monarchy  em- 
brace in  our  hemisphere?  The  Netherlands  do 
homage  to  it — Italy,  Parma,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  golden  plains  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  where  the  language  of  the  gods  is 
spoken  !" 

"  Ye  Gods !"  exclaimed  Philip ;  hut  no  one  gave 
heed  to  his  exclamation,  all  being  too  much  occu- 
pied by  the  interesting  intelligence. 

As  soon  as  Madame  Gageot  and  Aloyse  had  re- 
tired from  table,  she  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
her  an  explanation  of  her  extraordinary  conduct, 
but  Aloyse  preserved  a  profound  silence.  She  en- 
tertained no  doubt  that  the  younger  stranger  was 
indeed  the  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  but  the  se- 
cret appeared  to  her  to  be  so  great  and  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  she  dared  not  utter  it.  She  trem- 
bled to  trust  Philip  for  a  moment  from  her  sight, 
lest  Montejo  might  contrive  to  carry  him  away  by 
artifice  or  force^  and  she  earnestly  entreated  Ma- 
dame to  refrain  from  asking  any  questions  at  that 
moment,  as  all  would  soon  be  explained,  and  has- 
tily embracing  her,  she  flew  down  stairs  again  to 
the  room  they  had  left.  The  time  passed  with  in- 
suflferable  slowness,  for  Philip  liad  become  thought- 
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ful  and  grave,  and  often  threw  looks  of  great 
meaning,  and  yet  perplexity,  upon  Montejo,  and 
thus  paid  less  attention  to  the  sorrowing  Aloyse, 
who  sat  in  a  corner,  and  wept  over  the  work  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

"  Foolish  girl,"  said  a  reproving  voice  within 
her,  "  why  dost  thou  weep  ?  why  is  thy  heart  so 
heavy  ?  Perhaps  thou  lovest.  What ! — Dost  thou 
dare  to  raise  thy  wishes  to  a  royal  flower  ?" 

"  Ah,  beautiful  flower  !"  answered  her  beating 
heart,  "  would  that  thou  couldst  bloom  for  me  !" 

It  was  evening,  and  all  retired  early  to  their 
apartments.  Monsieur  de  Putzy  and  his  compa- 
nions were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  small 
chamber  which  Madame  Gageot  had  prepared  for 
their  accommodation,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
strangers'  room,  and  divided  from  it  only  by  a 
narrow  corridor.  These  worthy  gentlemen  had 
determined  to  keep  watch  through  the  night ;  but 
scarcely  had  they  reclined  themselves  in  their 
large  easy-chairs,  when  they  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep.  Aloyse  threw  herself  upon  her  couch  in 
Madame  Gageot's  room,  and  in  order  to  elude  her 
questions  and  observation,  breathed  deeply,  as  if 
she  slumbered.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  that 
Madame  really  did  so,  she  started  from  her  couch, 
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and,  noiseless  as  a  spirit,  glided  from  the  chamber, 
ascended  the  stairs,  and  hid  herself  behind  a  large 
wardrobe  which  stood  in  the  corridor.  She  heard 
a  loud  snore  proceed  from  the  magistrates'  apart- 
ment, and  a  low  whispering  from  that  of  the  stran- 
gers. It  was  Montejo  who  spoke,  but  so  rapidly 
and  vehemently,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
distinguish  what  he  said. 

Philip  replied  in  the  clear  tones  of  his  silvery 
voice,  which  fell  distinctly  upon  Aloysc's  anxious 
car, — "  Yes,  yes,  Montejo ;  I  yield  myself  to  your 
guidance — I  will  follow  you ;  but  I  cannot  deny 
that  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  the  conclusion  of  this 
adventure ;  for  however  singular  the  conduct  of 
Aloyse  may  appear,  I  cannot  but  think  that  there 
is  some  concealed  cause  for  it.  But  if  you  really 
think  the  King  will  be  displeased  with  us,  why, 
then,  let  us  back  to  Paris  with  all  speed." 

"  I  well  knew,  my  beloved  Prince,"  replied 
Montejo,  "  that  reason  would  at  length  prevail 
with  you.  So  much  wisdom,  so  much  self-com- 
mand !  How  will  the  crown  adorn  that  noble 
brow  ! — But  let  us  hasten ;  the  horses  may  re- 
main here ;  we  shall  easily  find  others  elsewhere. 
By  daybreak  we  shall  be  in  Moulins — we  shall  fly 
through  Auvergnc — and  before  any  one  knows  a 
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word  of  our  absence  without  leave,  we  shall  have 
returned  again." 

"  Immediately,  immediately,"  replied  Philip; 
*'  but  I  must  first  write  two  lines  to  Aloyse." 

"  Write,  then,"  answered  Montejo  ;  "  only  let 
it  be  short." 

All  was  silent  again,  and  Aloyse's  heart  almost 
ceased  to  beat,  for  now  approached  the  decisive 
moment  when  she  must  take  a  fearful  step — a  step 
that  could  not  be  retrieved.  It  is  true  she  might 
have  aroused  the  sleeping  magistrates,  and  set  the 
whole  house  in  commotion ;  but  her  reflection  and 
presence  of  mind  deserted  her ;  she  thought  of  no- 
thing but  the  impending  danger,  and  rushing  from 
her  concealment,  she  placed  herself  near  the  cham- 
ber door.  It  was  shortly  opened,  and  Philip  and 
Montejo  came  out  prepared  for  their  journey,  and 
were  hurrying  on,  when  Aloyse  seized  Philip's 
arm,  exclaiming,  "  Back,  back,  my  Prince ;  you 
are  betrayed ;  your  freedom,  your  life  is  in  dan- 
ger !  They  will  drag  you  to  Toulon.  The  ship — 
the  daggers,  await  you !" 

Philip  and  Montejo  remained  standing  for  a 
moment,  motionless  from  surprise. 

"  I  lie  not,"  exclaimed  she,  still  more  vehement- 
ly. "  The  Spanish  ambassadors  are  already  on 
their  way  with  your  crown.   Already  are         " 
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<*  Accursed  serpent !"  cried  Montcjo,  grinding 
his  teeth,  "  these  words  bring  thee  death!"  and 
snatching  a  dagger  from  his  bosom,  he  wouhl  have 
struck  it  to  her  heart,  had  not  Philip  suddenly 
seized  the  madman  in  his  arms. 

It  had  wounded  her,  however,  and  the  blood 
sprung  from  her  shoulder.  Before  she  fell,  she 
cried,  "  Philip  of  Anjou,  guard  thyself;  he  would 
also  murder  thee  !" 

*'  Thou  !"  cried  Philip,  as  he  grasped  Montejo 
anew ;  but  he  tore  himself  from  him,  and  either 
intentionally,  or  unintentionally,  his  dagger  touch- 
ed Philip's  breast,  while  they  struggled  together. 
But  the  young  man,  on  hearing  Aloyse's  low 
moans,  suddenly  threw  Montejo  back  some  steps, 
and  bent  tenderly  over  the  wounded  girl. 

"  Well,"  said  Montejo,  muttering  through  his 
half-closed  teeth ;  "  I  yield  now,  boy,  to  thy  good 
fortune — But,  by  Heaven  and  Hell,  I  swear,  thou 
shalt  not  possess  the  throne  of  Spain  in  peace  !"  and 
on  saying  these  words,  he  suddenly  disappeared. 

Philip  scarcely  observed  the  flight  of  his  treach- 
erous friend,  for  all  his  attention  was  fixed  upon 
the  beautiful  bleeding  girl  at  his  feet.  He  raised 
her  up,  held  her  in  his  arms,  and,  by  a  thousand 
tender  epithets  and  expressions,  recalled  her  fleet- 
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ing  spirit.  He  placed  her  upon  a  scat,  and  quick- 
ly struck  a  liglit  witli  the  assistance  of  a  tinder- 
box,  and  began  to  render  ber  the  assistance  she  so 
instantly  required.  He  uncovered  her  bleeding 
shoulder,  tore  a  handkerchief  in  two,  and  stanch- 
ed the  blood.  He  bent  over  her,  endeavoured  to 
revive  her,  parted  her  ringlets  from  her  pale  brow, 
and  supported  her  sinking  head.  An  hour  she  thus 
lay  in  silent  bliss,  her  cheek  resting  upon  that 
gentle  princely  hand. 

"  Oh,  my  Philip  !"  she  murmured,  in  a  soft 
low  voice;  "  why  have  I  not  been  wounded  to 
death  ?  Why  have  I  not  been  permitted  to  make 
thee  the  only  sacrifice  I  can  make  thee  ?" 

He  entreated  her  to  be  calm,  and  they  now  came 
to  mutual  explanations.  Aloyse  related  everything 
she  had  overheard  in  the  forest ;  and  the  more  Phi- 
lip heard,  the  more  indignant  he  became. 

"  Yes  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  can  well  indeed  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  betrayed  me.  He  obtain- 
ed my  friendship  and  confidence  only  to  lead  me 
more  certainly  to  destruction.  Austria,  or  perhaps 
Spain  itself,  has  sent  him  to  me.  Oh,  is  it  not 
shocking,  Aloyse  ? — I  loved,  I  trusted  him — I  gave 
him  my  heart — he  might  have  led  me  to  every  vir- 
tue, but  he  beguiled  me  into  every  folly,  and  thus 
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would  have  corrupted  and  betrayed  me."  He  bent 
liis  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and  she  felt  it  wet  with 
his  warm  tears.  "  I  will  confide — I  will  trust  in 
thee,  thou  dear  girl.  I  am  the  descendant  of 
Kings ;  I  shall  perhaps  reign  over  almost  half  of 
the  world ;  but  now  I  have  no  friend  but  thee — 
but  thee  alone,  my  Aloyse  !  Oh,  let  me  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  who  I  am  !" 

Aloyse  wept  at  these  words ;  but  she  found  that 
it  was  necessary  to  compose  and  command  herself. 
She  stood  up — her  pale  countenance  and  her  qui- 
vering lips  inspired  him  with  the  deepest  sympa- 
thy and  compassion.  With  composure,  and  with- 
out interrupting  her,  he  listened  to  the  counsel  she 
gave  him,  and  followed  it.  They  agreed  to  keep 
everything  secret  till  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
ambassadors,  when  the  Duke  should  make  himself 
known  to  them,  and  accompany  them  back  to  Pa- 
ris. With  faltering  steps  Aloyse  now  approached 
the  door.  She  paused — she  stretched  out  her  arms 
towards  him. 

"  Philip  !'*  said  her  pale  trembling  lips — "  Phi- 
lip !  once  only  in  this  life — we  meet  no  more — 
once  only " 

She  could  not  finish,  but  he  understood  her.  He 
pressed  her  ardently  to  his  bosom — one  short  mo- 
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ment  slie  rested  in  anguished  bliss  in  his  embrace, 
then  tore  herself  away,  rushed  down  the  steps, 
and  threw  herself  upon  her  couch.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  flight  of  Montejo  caused  the 
greatest  astonishment,  and  naturally  gave  rise  to 
a  thousand  conjectures.  The  Magistrates  of  Ne- 
vers  were  entirely  of  one  opinion,  that  he  had,  by 
this  act,  taken  guilt  to  himself.  They  discovered 
that  he  had  made  his  escape  through  one  of  the 
lower  windows. 

Philip  and  Aloyse  continued  to  keep  anxious 
watch  upon  the  road  where  they  expected  the  ca- 
valcade of  the  Spanish  ambassadors  to  appear ; 
when  there  presented  itself  upon  the  placid  bosom 
of  the  Loire  a  singular,  but  agreeable  spectacle. 
A  boat,  gaily  ornamented,  was  rowed  from  Nevers 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  height  upon  which  Mar- 
tin Erete's  house  stood.  When  it  approached 
near  enough  to  distinguish  its  crew,  they  proved 
to  be  a  number  of  neatly-di-essed  girls.  The  boat 
was  brought  to  land,  and  the  pretty  maidens  bound- 
ed up  the  steep.  They  were  the  young  girls  from 
Nevers,  who,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  generous 
stranger's  detention,  had  come  hither  to  petition 
the  Magistrates  in  his  favour,  and  to  assure  him  of 
their  gratitude  and  sympathy.     They  dispatched 
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two  of  tlicir  number  as  deputies,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation respecting  tlie  stranger's  safety,  and  to  ad- 
monish the  inhabitants  of  the  house  to  beg  their 
pardon,  or  dread  the  consequences. 

Monsieur  de  Putzy  was  not  altogether  pleased 
at  this  frolic,  but  the  smiling  prayers  and  caresses 
of  his  daughter  Angelique,  soon  brought  him  into 
good-humour  again.  They  all  laughed  heartily  at 
the  incident,  and  brought  out  seats  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  the  open  air,  when  there  suddenly  arose  a 
great  cloud  of  dust  upon  the  high  road.  It  rolled 
slowly  away,  and  they  perceived  a  division  of  ca- 
valry, which  accompanied  two  magnificent  car- 
riages, each  drawn  by  six  prancing  horses,  that 
dragged  the  heavy  wheels  slowly  along.  The  at- 
tendants were  in  splendid  liveries,  with  plumes  of 
feathers  in  their  hats,  and  with  which  also  even  the 
horses'  heads  were  ornamented.  All  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  spot.  Aloyse  hastily  rose,  and  drew 
near  Philip,  who  gazed  upon  her  anxiously  and 
inquiringly. 

"  They  come,"  she  whispered,  bending  over 
him,  and  her  limbs  trembled  as  if  she  would  have 
fallen  to  the  earth ;  but  suddenly  recovering  her- 
self, she  waved  her  white  handkerchief  over  her 
head  as  a  signal,  hastened  to  the  height  with  it, 
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then  down  to  the  road,  and  rushed  to  meet  the 
cavalcade.  She  quickly  reached  the  first  carriage, 
then  stood  still,  and  was  so  immediately  surround- 
ed by  horsemen,  that  the  spectators  before  the 
house  of  the  Garde  Chasse  could  see  her  no  longer. 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  !"  exclaimed 
Madame  Gageot — "  The  girl  has  lost  her  senses. 
Let  us  hasten  after  her." 

All  rose ;  but  Philip  stepped  hastily  forward. 
"  Be  composed,"  said  he  gently,  "  you  shall  all 
quickly  learn  the  reasons  of  her  conduct. — My 
noble,  kind-hearted  host,'*  continued  he,  taking 
Martin  Erete  by  the  hand,  "  pardon  me  for  ha- 
ving deceived  you.  I  am  not  what  you  take  me 
to  be.  I  am  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  your  King. 
Aloyse  discovered  this,  and  has  delivered  me  from 
an  imminent  danger." — The  astonishment  which 
these  words  occasioned  is  indescribable. — "  The 
inconsideration,  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  "con- 
tinued Philip,  "  made  me  too  imprudently  confide 
in  one  who  has  betrayed  me — a  man  who,  bribed  by 
my  enemies,  would  have  led  me  to  destruction. 
Aloyse  discovered  the  treachery  of  Montejo.  An- 
xious for  my  safety,  she  did  everything  in  her 
power  to  detain  me  here  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish  ambassadors,  and  behold  they  come." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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At  this  moment  the  magnificent  carriages  drew 
up  at  the  bottom  of  the  path,  and  four  attendants 
opened  the  door  of  the  first,  from  which  they  as- 
sisted Aloyse  to  alight.  She  was  followed  by  two 
splendidly  attired  noblemen,  the  Duke  de  Albu- 
feras,  and  the  Marquis  del  Rias.  Aloyse*s  con- 
fused story,  as  she  stopped  the  cavalcade,  appear- 
ed to  the  Spanish  grandees  so  extraordinary  and 
so  improbable,  that  they  were  inclined  to  doubt 
the  narration  altogether ;  but  the  matter  was 
too  important  not  to  be  examined  into,  and  they 
therefore  determined  to  bring  it  to  immediate 
proof.  They  alighted,  and  an  attendant  carried 
behind  them  a  little  ebony  casket,  containing  the 
portrait  of  the  Prince.  With  light,  graceful,  and 
rapid  steps,  the  royal  youth  hastened  to  meet 
them. 

"  My  Lords  Ambassadors,"  said  he  to  the  sur- 
prised grandees,  "  Philip  of  Anjou  greets  you  on 
French  ground.  Let  every  other  thing  be  waived 
for  the  present.  I  am  now  but  the  son  of  the 
Dauphin ;  this  stream  is  the  Loire ;  and  this  air 
is  French." 

At  this  moment  some  of  the  courtiers  who  sur- 
rounded them  recognised  the  grandson  of  the 
King,  whom  they  had  seen  at  Paris  and  Fontain- 
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bleau,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  cries  of  "  Vive 
le  Roi ! — Vive  Philip  Bourbon  /"  Their  comrades 
joined  in  the  cry — the  portrait  was  taken  from  the 
case,  and  it  is  the  same  which  now  hangs  in  the 
house.  The  ambassadors  were  quickly  convinced 
of  the  identity  of  the  Prince,  and  already  was 
Philip  compelled  to  bend  his  neck  to  the  iron  yoke 
of  Spanish  etiquette.  With  respect,  but  with 
calm  determination,  the  Duke  de  Albufera  took 
the  unhappy  Aloyse  from  the  arms  of  Philip,  where 
she  had  thrown  herself,  in  perfect  self-forgetful- 
ness,  and  gave  her  to  Madame  Gageot's  care. 
Neither  by  entreaties,  nor  by  any  consideration 
whatever,  could  they  be  induced  to  permit  Philip 
to  enter  again  under  Martin  Erete's  roof.  His  resi- 
dence there  already  appeared  to  them  so  singular, 
and  so  little  according  with  the  dignity  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  that  Philip,  in  order  not  to  increase  the 
unpleasant  impression  which  this  adventure  seem- 
ed to  have  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  Spanish 
ambassadors,  determined  instantly  to  accompany 
them.  While  they  were  occupied  in  dispatching 
expresses  to  Madrid  and  elsewhere,  in  pursuit  of 
the  Jesuit  Montejo,  Philip  retired  into  the  thicket, 
and  motioned  to  Martin  Erete,  Madame  Gageot, 
and  Aloyse  to  follow  him.     He  took  a  kind  fare- 
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well  of  the  first,  and  begged  him  to  come  and  see 
him  in  Paris.  "  But  what  shall  I  say  to  thee," 
continued  he,  turning  to  Aloyse,  "  thou  gentle 
unhappy  one — What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  sweet 
Aloyse  ?  Shall  I  ever  repay  thee  thy  sacrifice  and 
thy  tears  ?  Aloyse,  fare  thee  well !  Oh,  may  thy 
heart  soon  regain  its  tranquillity,  for  we  part  for 
ever  in  this  world." 

She  replied  not,  but,  with  deep  sobs,  pressed  his 
hand  to  her  bosom.  He  embraced  her  once  more, 
and  laying  her  on  her  father's  breast,  rushed  from 
the  spot. 

About  a  month  after  Philip's  departure,  Aloyse 
sat  in  a  corner,  and  wept  bitterly.  Martin  Erete 
bent  tenderly  over  her,  and  softly  named  Philip. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  she,  with  impetuous  vehe- 
mence, "  yes,  my  father,  I  deny  it  not.  I  shall 
love  him  for  ever — he  has  taken  my  life  with  him. 
Yet  be  calm,  dear  father,  be  calm — I  shall  be 
composed.  But  fulfil  your  promise,  and  let  us  set 
out  for  Paris  instantly." — They  went. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  Versailles,  where 
the  young  Prince's  absence  caused  the  greatest 
horror  and  dismay.  It  was  known  that  he  had 
gone  to  Fontainblcau,  and  that  Montcjo  was  with 
him      Louis,  whose  policy  it  wa«  at  this  time  to 
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treat  every  Spaniard  with  marked  distinction,  will- 
ingly permitted  Montejo  to  be  much  with  the 
Prince,  for  whom  his  ambassador  at  Madrid  was 
artfully  but  secretly  intriguing  for  the  Spanish 
crown.  Philip  was,  accordingly,  a  person  of  vast 
political  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  King  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  now  that  Charles  II.  was 
dead,  and  his  will  had  crowned  the  arts  of  the 
French  diplomatists.  There  suddenly  arose  at 
Marseilles  a  report  of  an  illness,  or  a  rumour  of 
some  secret  journey,  from  which  the  young  Prince 
had  not  yet  returned.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
the  first  to  hear  this  report ;  and  on  closer  inquiry, 
she  found  that  he  had  really  been  away  some  days 
with  Montejo,  and  immediately  concluded  he  had 
merely  gone  upon  some  youthful  frolic. 

Charles  was  now  dead,  and  Thibaut  brought  a 
copy  of  the  will  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Pa- 
ris. The  resident  ambassador  hastened  with  it  to  the 
King,  who  was  then  with  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
With  a  careless  and  indifferent  eye,  he  glanced 
over  the  long  list  of  kingdoms  which  the  Spaniard 
proudly  unrolled  before  him,  and  uttered  these 
words,  which  astonished  Europe  so  much,  "  I 
shall  think  of  it.'* 

"  By  heavens  !"  exclaimed  the  Ambassador,  pas- 
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sionately,  when  tlic  audience  was  past,  "  I  ask  liis 
acceptance  of  two-and-twenty  crowns,  and  ho  will 
think  of  it !" 

He  had  scarcely  retired,  when  the  King  over- 
whelmed Madame  de  Maintenon  with  his  vexation 
and  anxiety  of  mind.  "  You  view  this  matter  too 
lightly,  madame,"  said  he  ;  "  you  know  sufficiently 
well  the  politics  of  these  times.  How  was  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  disposed  of,  whosehand 
grasped  at  the  same  crown  ?  He  died  in  Brussels, 
poisoned  by  the  Jesuits.     If  this  Montejo '* 

The  door  suddenly  flew  open,  and  Philip  of 
Anjou  precipitated  himself  into  the  apartment,  and 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Louis. 

We  now  approach  that  moment  which  the  his- 
torians have  related  to  us,  and  which  the  pencil  of 
David  has  depicted  in  our  day.  Louis  had  already 
accepted  for  his  grandson  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
the  ambassadors  were  appointed  to  a  solemn  au- 
dience. The  French  nobles  were  assembled.  A 
number  of  great  men  from  the  young  Bourbon's 
different  dominions,  even  from  distant  America, 
arranged  themselves  round  Louis's  still  empty 
throne.  The  ladies  of  the  court  were  also  present ; 
and  at  their  head,  the  admired,  the  envied  Madame 
de  Maintenon.     Tn  the  back  ground  were  several 
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of  the  middle  ranks  as  spectators  of  this  magnifi- 
cent scene,  and  amongst  these  were  Madame  Ga- 
geot  and  Aloyse.  The  door  of  the  royal  cabinet 
was  now  flung  open,  and  Louis  stept  proudly  forth, 
leading  his  grandson  by  the  hand,  with  the  air  and 
majesty  of  the  master  of  the  world.  But,  beautiful 
as  the  son  of  a  god  led  by  the  hand  of  Jupiter, 
walked  the  youthful  Philip  at  his  side.  He  was  at- 
tired in  the  Spanish  costume,  sparkling  with  jewels, 
as  if  Peru  had  showered  its  diamonds  upon  him. 
The  royal  mantle  flowed  gracefully  from  his  shoul- 
der ;  the  sword  of  Castile  glittered  at  his  side,  and 
the  feathers  of  Arragon  waved  from  the  diadem 
that  bound  his  youthful  brow. 

"  Spaniards,  behold,  here  is  your  king !"  said 
Louis,  as  he  looked  with  parental  pride  upon  his 
grandson,  whom  he  presented  to  them. 

Albufera  threw  himself  upon  his  knee  before 
Philip,  whose  cheek  was  tinged  with  the  blush  of 
modesty,  and  pressed  the  kiss  of  homage  on  his 
hand.  The  rest  followed  his  example,  and  the  ce- 
remony had  nearly  concluded,  when  Philip's  eye 
fell  upon  a  pale  dying  countenance,  that  looked 
as  if  it  had  risen  from  the  dead  to  gaze  upon 
him.  The  colour  suddenly  fled  from  his  cheek,  for 
it  was  Aloyse*s  sweet  mournful  glance  he  had  en- 
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countered,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal 
the  emotions  which  overpowered  him.  His  hand 
trembled  in  that  of  Louis,  who  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Dost  thou  tremble,  King  of  Spain  ?" 

Philip  departed  for  Spain,  and  about  a  year 
after  this,  Aloyse  went  one  evening  as  usual  to  visit 
old  Margaret  in  St  Pierre. 

"  My  child,'*  said  she,  as  she  looked  upon  Aloyse's 
pale,  deathlike  countenance,  "  have  I  not  been  right 
with  my  dream  ?  Oh,  that  you  had  never,  never 
known  this  death-bringing  jewel  !" 

"  Good  mother,"  replied  Aloyse,  in  her  soft  voice, 
'*  do  not  thus  grieve  over  me  ;  I  am  not  unhappy." 

But  Margaret  remarked  such  an  extraordinary 
weakness  about  her,  that  she  determined,  although 
against  her  wishes,  to  accompany  her  on  her  way 
home.  When  they  came  to  the  forest,  Aloyse  felt 
herself  overpowered  by  great  weakness  and  indis- 
position, about  the  place  where  she  had  overheard 
Montejo's  treachery. 

"  It  was  here,"  said  she,  in  a  low  stifled  voice. 
"  The  tree  lies  there  still. — Let  us  sit  down  upon 
it,  good  mother." 

They  did  so,  and  Aloyse  seated  herself  beside 
Margaret,  and  laid  her  head  upon  her  shoulder. 
The  setting  sun  gilded  the  leaves  with  his  dying 
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rays.  "  See,"  whispered  Aloyse,  "  the  sun  goes 
down  in  Spain,  but,"  continued  she,  in  interrupted 
words,  "  in  his  America  it  rises  up  again,  and  in 
his  Heaven  it  shines  for  ever  !" 

They  were  her  last  words.  She  died  in  Marga- 
ret's arms. 

Here  is  the  tale  at  an  end,  and  thus  Martin 
Erete  concluded  his  story.  "  But,"  continued  he, 
"  it  is  necessary  to  explain  to  you  the  circumstance 
of  my  daughter's  portrait  being  in  David's  painting. 
This  great  painter,  who  knew  the  story  which  I 
have  just  related  to  you,  travelled  through  this  part 
of  the  country,  when  he  had  the  design  of  this  his- 
torical painting,  which  you  have  seen,  in  his  mind, 
and  when  he  learnt  at  Nevers  that  I  had  an  ori- 
ginal miniature  of  Philip  the  Fifth  of  Spain  in  my 
house,  he  visited  me,  and  begged  permission  to 
see  the  portrait.  He  found  it  so  excellent  that  he 
immediately  began  to  copy  it ;  and  by  this  oppor- 
tunity he  also  became  acquainted  with  my  daugh- 
ter, who  is  named  Aloyse,  as  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  family  always  is. 

"  Her  appearance  pleased  him  ;  he  drew  her  with 
his  master-hand,  and  has  since  introduced  her 
portrait  into  his  celebrated  painting.  Now,  the 
enigma  is  explained,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  and 
I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  it." 
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Scene — The  Hartz  Mountains — A  desolate  Country, 

Mephistophelcs.  What  thronging,  dashing,  raging,  rustling ; 
What  whispering,  babbling,  hissing,  bustling ; 
What  glimmering,  spurting,  stinking,  burning, 
As  heaven  and  earth  were  everturning  I 
There  is  a  true  witch  element  about  us. 
Take  hold  on  me,  or  we  shall  be  divided. 
Where  are  you  ? 

Goethe. 

**  Away,  silly  girl, "  raged  the  bold  Barou  of 
Waldenberg  to  his  disconsolate  daughter ;  "  dost 
thou  imagine  that  the  Baron  of  Waldenberg  will 
break  faith  with  his  friend  the  Count  Katzenstei- 
ner  ?  and  forsooth  because  an  ass  of  a  woman  has 
taken  it  into  her  head  to  fall  in  love  with  a  boy 
that  one  knows  nothing  of  ?  I  tell  you,  Pauline, 
once  for  all,  that  I  have  promised  you  to  the  son 
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of  the  Count,  and  by  the  beard  of  Saint  Jaques, 
his  wife  you  shall  be.  And,  pray,  Fraulein  Pau- 
line, who  is  this  presumptuous  fool,  who  dares 
to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  heiress  of  my  domains?  A 
boy  of  suspicious  parentage,  over  whose  birth  there 
hangs  a  strange  mystery?  Even  Avere  Franziscus 
out  of  the  question,  you  never  should  be  his.  This 
comes  of  that  shatter-brained  nephew  of  mine, 
bringing  his  Burschen  friends  here.  But  enough — 
it  is  your  duty  to  obey.  So  prepare  within  one 
hour  to  set  out  for  the  Castle  of  Katzensteiner ; 
and  ere  I  quit  it,  by  the  honour  of  Waldenberg,  I 
shall  make  you  the  wife  of  the  young  Franziscus, 
and  then  one  plague  will  be  off  my  shoulders. 
Now  no  whimpering,"  he  continued,  as  he  saw  his 
daughter  preparing  to  expostulate  on  this  summary 
mode  of  proceeding — "  but  off,  and  pack  up  your 
trumpery. — Ye  gods  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  Pauline 
quitted  the  apartment,  and  dashing  down  his  long 
silver  pipe  upon  the  table,  "  for  which  of  my  sins 
was  I  cursed  with  a  daughter  ?  Sure  it  would  have 
been  as  easy  to  have  given  me  a  son." 

**  Brother,"  said  his  composed  and  calm  maiden 
sister,  who  had  lived  with  him  ever  since  the  death 
of  the  Baroness,  and  who  was  busily  employed  in 
taking  u])  a  stitch  of  a  stocking  she  was  knitting, 
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which  this  sudden  ebullition  of  wrath  had  made 
her  drop — "  you  seem  discomposed.  Has  any- 
thing occurred  to  disturb  you?  Pauline,  too,  I 
thought,  appeared  a  little  ruffled." 

"  Discomposed — discomposed  !"  exclaimed  the 
fiery  Baron,  whose  rage  the  equanimity  of  the  old 
lady  generally  increased  tenfold.  "  Woman,  are 
you  blind,  or  deaf — or  both  ?  Would  it  not  discom- 
pose a  saint  to  see  you  sitting  there  with  your 
infernal  knitting,  and  such  things  going  on  below 
your  very  nose  ?  But  I  verily  believe,  were  the 
Castle  of  Waldenberg  itself  burning  about  your 
ears,  you  would  still  be  sitting  there  nailed  to  your 
seat,  turning  the  toe  or  heel  of  some  infernal  stock- 
ing or  other ;  and  just  as  unruffled  as  at  this  pre- 
sent moment.  But  it  is  needless  wasting  breath 
in  talking." 

And  just  as  Margaretha  had  taken  up  her  stitch, 
and  raised  her  eyes  to  the  speaker,  he  vanished  in 
a  clap  of  thunder.  While  the  Baron  is  issuing 
orders  for  their  hasty  journey,  and  striding  from 
room  to  room  like  some  raging  bear  robbed  of  her 
whelps,  we  shall  return  to  the  unhappy  Pauline, 
who,  in  her  own  apartment,  was  giving  way  to  a 
burst  of  tears  at  this  sudden  and  unexpected  se- 
paration from  her  lover.     But  her  grief  did  not 
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prevent  her  from  penning  a  billet  to  him,  in  which 
she  informed  him  of  their  intended  flight,  and  in 
which,  with  prayers,  tears,  and  vows  of  eternal 
constancy,  she  entreated  him  to  find  some  means 
of  rescuing  her  from  the  dreadful  fate  that  await- 
ed her.  And  having  signed,  sealed,  and  intrusted 
the  precious  billet  to  the  care  of  her  confidential 
Abigail,  and  indulged  herself  in  another  burst  of 
tears,  she  began  to  make  preparations  for  their 
journey.  And  while  they  are  so  employed,  we  shall 
let  our  readers  a  little  into  the  private  affairs  of 
the  family  of  Waldenberg. 

The  Barons  of  the  house  of  Waldenberg  had,  for 
many  generations,  been  noted  for  their  loyalty, 
bravery,  and  conviviality ;  and  in  honourable  tes- 
timony of  their  superiority  over  the  neighbouring 
Barons  in  the  last  mentioned  accomplishment,  the 
present  Baron  of  Waldenberg  had  still  in  his  pos- 
session a  Golden  Goblet  of  no  ordinary  dimensions, 
which  had  been  won  by  an  ancestor  of  his,  in  one 
of  those  drinking  matches,  then  so  common  in  the 
North.  Nor  was  the  present  proprietor  far  behind 
his  predecessors  in  this  most  rational  amusement. 
And  regularly  as  the  anniversary  came  round,  on 
which  the  Golden  Goblet  had  been  won,  the  gates 
of  the  (.'iislle  of  Waldenberg  were  again  thrown 
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open,  tlie  Goblet  filled,  and  mirth  and  revelry  re- 
sounded tlirougli  the  halls.  But  except  upon  oc- 
casions such  as  those,  the  Baron  now  seldom  in- 
dulged in  those  deep  potations  which  formerly  had 
been  so  frequent.  The  death  of  the  Baroness  had 
increased  the  irritability  of  a  temper  naturally  vio- 
lent, and  which  the  birth  of  a  daughter  did  not 
tend  to  ameliorate.  During  the  childhood  of  Pau- 
line, the  Castle  of  Waldenberg  admitted  but  cff 
few  visitors,  and  these  chiefly  consisted  of  the 
neighbouring  Barons,  whose  visits  to  the  Castle 
were  dictated  sometimes  by  motives  of  friendship, 
and  sometimes  by  interest,  as  all  were  aware  of 
the  fortune  Pauline  would  inherit,  when  thcBaron 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers;  and  those  who  had  sons 
to  marry  were  unremitting  in  their  attentions  to 
the  Baron,  in  the  hope  of  one  day  reaping  the 
fruits  of  those  attentions  in  forming  an  alliance 
with  the  heiress.  But  the  expectations  of  these 
speculators  were  quickly  put  to  flight,  on  learning 
that  the  heiress  of  Waldenberg,  for  whose  rich  do- 
mains they  were  gasping,  was  already  betrothed 
to  the  young  Franziscus,  son  and  heir  of  the  Count 
Katzenstein,  in  consequence  of  which  the  five  hun- 
dred dear  friends  of  the  Baron  dropped  off  one  by 
one,  and  left  him  to  the  society  of  Fran  Marga- 
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rctha  and  liis  youthful  heiress.  Pauline,  wlio  was 
now  in  her  sixteenth  year,  inherited  all  her  mother's 
beauty,  as  well  as  her  vivacity,  and  many  were 
the  complaints  of  Frau  Margaretha  of  her  obstre- 
perous niece,  and  truth  obliges  us  to  confess  that 
they  were  not  without  cause.  It  was  the  chief  de- 
light of  the  mischief-loving  Pauline  to  come  be- 
hind the  good  old  lady,  when  in  the  important  act 
of  turning  the  toe  of  the  Baron's  stocking,  and 
slily  pull  out  her  wires,  or  if  sewing,  amuse  her- 
self by  cutting  her  thread.  No  wonder  then  that 
Frau  Margeretha  accused  Pauline  of  being  one  of 
the  most  unmanageable  children  in  the  world,  and 
that  she  looked  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the 
time  when  she  would  consign  her  madcap  niece  to 
the  care  of  a  husband.  While  the  Baron  was,  in 
his  own  mind,  arranging  preliminaries  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  the  Count, 
Pauline  was,  on  her  part,  vowing  eternal  constan- 
cy and  love  to  the  handsome  young  Frederich, 
who,  with  her  cousin  Henrich,  was  on  a  visit  at 
the  castle. 

Little  dreaming  of  the  obstacles  which  would 
oppose  their  happiness,  the  youthful  lovers  gave 
themselves  up  to  all  the  delights  of  a  mutual  affec- 
tion ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment 
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were  totally  regardless  of  what  the  future  might 
contain.  Still  less  did  the  Baron  dream  that  any- 
mortal  man  or  woman  would  ever  dare  to  thwart 
or  overturn  his  plans  for  the  disposal  of  his  daugh- 
ter. His  amazement  then  may  be  imagined,  when, 
on  talking  to  Pauline  of  her  marriage  with  the  son 
of  the  Count,  she  informed  him  of  her  affection  for 
Frederich,  and  that  she  never  would  unite  herself 
to  another.  We  have  already  seen  the  result  of 
this  conference,  and  shall  now  return  to  the  miser- 
able Frederich,  who  with  Henrich  was  on  his  way 
to  the  castle,  when  he  encountered  Pauline's  mes- 
senger, from  whom  he  received  her  billet,  the  con- 
tents of  which  had  nearly  plunged  him  in  despair. 
But  the  gay  and  lively  Henrich  at  length  inspired 
him  with  renewed  confidence.  Many  were  the 
plans  proposed  and  rejected,  and  they  were  still 
undecided  what  steps  they  would  pursue,  when, 
with  a  shout,  Henrich  exclaimed,  "  I  have  it — yes, 
this  will  do — and  I  shall  not  only  serve  my  friend, 
but  be  revenged  on  the  miserly  old  Baron  for  re- 
fusing me  the  paltry  sum  of  a  hundred  ducats, 
which  I  had  occasion  for  a  few  months  ago.  For- 
sooth, the  stingy  old  rogue  fobbed  me  off  with  say- 
ing, it  was  all  for  my  good  that  he  refused  me,  to 
prevent  me  from  getting  into  extravagant  hal)its — 
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very  likely,  truly,  that  he  would  concern  himself 
about  my  habits — he  only  wished  to  save  his  gold  ; 
but,  by  Saint  Anthony,  the  old  gentleman  shall 
dearly  rue  his  avarice." 

"  For  Heaven^s  sake,  Henrich,'*  said  the  impa- 
tient Frederich,  "  how  can  you  keep  me  in  this  sus- 
pense ?  If  you  have  thought  of  any  plan,  in  pity 
release  me  from  this  torture." 

"  Yes,  I  have  thought  of  a  plan  which  will  set 
all  to  rights ;  but  let  us  get  out  of  the  reach  of 
your  messenger,  and  then  you  shall  hear  it." 

Having  rode  on  a  few  paces,  Henrich  commen- 
ced as  follows  : — "  You  know  the  Castle  of  Katz^ 
enstein  is  situated  close  to  the  territories  of  Nuln- 
ber  Nip,  the  celebrated  Gnome  and  Lord  of  Giant 
Dale.  Now  the  Baron  must  pass  through  that  part 
of  these  mountains  and  the  forest,  where,  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  banditti,  headed  by  the  bold  and 
courteous  Konrad,  have  their  rendezvous.  This 
Konrad  and  his  daring  band  are  held  by  the  whole 
neighbourhood  in  terrorem.  Now,  I  propose  that 
we  should  personate  these  outlaws,  seize  the  travel- 
lers, carry  them  to  one  of  the  peasant's  huts,  and 
cither  appear  in  our  own  persons  to  rescue  them, 
on  condition  that  the  Baron  consents  to  your  mar- 
riage with  Pauline,  or  remain  incog. ,  and  so  fright- 
en tli<?  oUl  hoy  into  our  terras." 
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"  The  plan  is  good,"  said  Frederich  thoughtful- 
ly; "  but  how  shall  we  manage  to  let  Pauline 
know  who  the  pretended  robbers  really  are  ?  A 
fright  of  this  kind  might  be  productive  of  serious 
consequences ;  and  that  I  will  not  risk — no,  not 
for  the  whole  world." 

"  We  can  easily  obviate  that,"  said  Henrich ; 
"  I  shall  send  a  note  by  your  messenger  to  Pau- 
line, merely  saying,  not  to  be  alarmed,  should  they 
be  stopped  in  the  forest ;  but  hold," — he  continued, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  "  I  have  it  again; 
I  shall  ride  forward  to  the  Castle,  deliver  the  note 
to  Pauline  myself,  obtain  all  the  information  I  can 
pick  up  in  regard  to  their  route,  and  shall  give 
Andrea  instructions  not  to  drive  too  fast,  and  to  be 
sure  to  unload  the  Baron's  pistols.  By  this  means 
all  bloodshed  will  be  avoided ;  and  I  know  Andrea 
will  assist  our  plans,  as  he  owes  the  Baron  a  grudge 
for  a  week  of  black  bread,  and  the  northern  dun- 
geon, for  the  slight  misdemeanour  of  being  drunk 
for  the  space  of  three  days ;  and  in  his  cups  ha- 
ving the  audacity  to  kick  up  a  row  in  his  domi- 
nions, and  under  the  very  nose  of  his  excellency. 
I  know  I  shall  not  escape  his  wrath ;  but  for  that 
I  care  not ;  and  perhaps,  in  his  passion,  he  may  let 
something  drop,  which  it  may  be  useful  for  us  to 
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know ;  and  I  can  stand  a  broadside  when  I  liavc 
any  point  to  gain.  I  shall  manage  with  Andrea, 
that  some  of  the  horses  shall  either  be  lame,  or 
sick,  or  something  which  shall  stop  their  speed, 
or  I  am  mistaken.  I  shall  now  leave  you,  and  you 
may  make  preparations  for  our  intended  expedi- 
tion. I  shall  join  you,  as  soon  as  I  procure  all  the 
information  we  may  need.  So,  good  by,  and 
Heaven  prosper  us." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Frederich,  as  he  turned  his 
horse's  head,  and  separated  from  his  friend. 

Just  as  Henrich  reached  the  Castle  of  Walden- 
bcrg,  the  travellers  issued  from  one  of  its  massy 
portals.  The  moment  the  fiery  Baron's  eyes  fell 
upon  Henrich,  he  loaded  him  with  a  torrent  of 
abuse. — "  So,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  thrusting  his 
head  out  of  one  of  the  carriage  windows,  "  how 
have  you  the  audacity  to  appear  before  me,  after 
your  pretty  behaviour  ?  And  pray,  what  have  you 
done  with  that  prating  jackanapes  of  a  fellow, 
that  you  had  the  effrontery  to  bring  here  ?  I  make 
no  doubt,  the  puppy  would  like  to  make  his  nest 
in  the  Castle  of  Waldenbcrg ;  but  the  old  cock  has 
been  rather  too  cunning  for  him.  Yes,  yes  :  the 
broad  lands,  which  he  imagines  Pauline  will  in- 
herit, would  no  doubt  add  something  to  his  scurvy 
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income.  And  are  you  not  a  pretty  young  gentle- 
man, to  dare  to  introduce  any  of  your  tag-rag  ac- 
quaintance at  my  Castle,  of  whom  you  yourself 

know  nothing  ?  I  tell  you,  sir, "    But  here 

amazement  and  wrath  choaked  his  utterance;  for, 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  this  harangue, 
Henrich,  with  a  familiar  nod,  and  a  "  how  do  ye 
do  ?"  gave  his  steed  to  one  of  the  half-dozen  do- 
mestics, who  were  assembled  to  open  the  gates ; 
and,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  he  vaulted 
upon  the  coach-box,  and  seated  himself  beside  the 
astonished  Andrea. 

When  the  Baron  had  somewhat  recovered  from 
his  amazement  at  this  consummate  piece  of  im- 
pudence, the  tempest  again  burst  forth.  But  his 
rage  was  quite  thrown  away  upon  the  invulnerable 
Henrich,  who,  with  the  greatest  composure,  sat 
upon  the  box,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble 
either  of  listening  or  replying  to  the  vollies  of 
abuse,  which  from  time  to  time  rolled  through  the 
window  of  the  carriage ;  and  after  having  given 
Andrea  the  necessary  instructions,  and  learnt  from 
him  the  route  the  travellers  were  to  take,  he  very 
coolly  desired  him  to  stop,  and,  jumping  from  his 
seat,  he  popped  his  head  in  at  the  window  where 
Pauline  sat,  and  throwing  her  a  letter,  he  said. 
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**  There,  Pauline,  is  a  letter  from  my  sister  Oret- 
chen,  which  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  deliver ;  be 
sure  you  read  it  without  delay,  as  she  gives  you  a 
description  of  a  new  bonnet,  which  has  just  made 
its  appearance  in  Paris ;"  and  with  a  "  bon  voy- 
age. Monsieur  le  Baron,"  he  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  Castle. 

"  This  is  too  much,"  stormed  the  Baron,  almost 
foaming  with  rage.  "  Scoundrel,  villain,  rascal  !" 
he  hollowed  after  Henrich ;  but  Henrich  was  al- 
ready too  far  distant,  even  for  his  fury  to  reach 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  wretched  Pauline  was  still  too 
much  overwhelmed  with  grief,  even  to  give  atten- 
tion to  a  new  shape  of  bonnet ;  and  she  was  just 
in  the  act  of  throwing  aside  the  despised  epistle, 
when  she  chanced  to  glance  at  the  address,  which 
soon  informed  her  that  the  billet  was  not  from  her 
cousin  Gretchen  ;  and,  hastily  opening  it,  she  ea- 
gerly devoured  its  contents ;  after  which,  she  tore 
it  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  threw  the  fragments 
out  of  the  window,  much  to  the  discontent  of  Frau 
Margaretha,  who,  like  most  of  her  sex,  dearly 
loved  a  new  fashion. 

"  Pauline,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  *"  how 
can  you  be  so  rash  ?  I  am  sure  you  need  not  have 
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been  in  such  a  hurry  tearing  your  letter.  You 
ought  at  least  to  have  kept  it  till  you  had  taken  a 
note  of  the  shape  of  the  bonnet.  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  recollect  it.  I  only  hope  that  the  faces  are 
coming  in  smaller ; — those  large  scoops  are  so  very 
uncomfortable,  particularly  in  a  carriage." 

But  this  exordium  of  Frau  Margaretha's  was 
quite  thrown  away  upon  Pauline,  who,  lost  in 
thought  on  the  contents  of  her  letter,  heard  not 
one  word  that  the  good  old  lady  said. 

The  Baron,  whose  wrath  had  somewhat  evapo- 
rated, was  now,  comparatively  speaking,  tolerably 
composed,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  journey 
without  further  interruption,  where  we  shall,  for 
the  present,  leave  them,  and  return  to  inquire 
what  progress  Henrich  and  his  friend  are  making 
in  their  preparations  for  their  intended  expedition. 

Dark  frowned  the  night,  the  wind  whistled  tem- 
pestuously, and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  from 
the  heavens,  as  our  two  adventurers,  followed  by 
their  attendants,  drew  near  the  Riesengebirge 
Mountains. 

"  By  Saint  Cunegund,"  said  Henrich,  as  he  drew 
his  cloak  around  him,  "  but  this  is  a  night  fit  for 
deeds  of  darkness  !  One  would  almost  imagine  that 
the  old  gentleman  himself,  or  at  least  the  Lord  of 
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Giant  Dale,  was  abroad  on  some  errand  of  mis- 
chief. I  would  defy  the  Baron  himself  to  discover 
us  in  such  a  pitch-dark  night  as  this.  But  hush  ! 
dont  you  hear  some  one  approaching  ?  We  must 
trust  to  our  ears,  for  truly  our  eyes  are  of  little 
use  to  us  here. — Who  goes  there  ?"  he  added,  on 
hearing  footsteps  close  beside  him. 

"  Who  asks  that  question  ?"  replied  a  deep  and 
hollow  voice.  "  If  you  know  anything  of  this  fo- 
rest, you  must  be  aware  it  is  neither  safe  nor  pru- 
dent to  travel  here  without  a  guide,  particularly 
in  such  a  night  as  this." 

"  True,"  replied  Frederich,  impatient  of  deten- 
tion, "  we  are  quite  aware  of  what  you  say,  but 
our  business  will  not  brook  delay.  We  are  on  our 
way  to  confess  an  old  miser,  who  has  not  another 
hour  to  live ;  and  my  companion  here,  is  one  of 
the  holy  Brotherhood  of  the  Monastery  of  Saint 
Jacques,  who  is  going  to  administer  the  last  rites 
of  the  church  to  this  dying  sinner.  So  prithee, 
friend,  detain  us  not,  for  in  truth  we  have  no  time 
to  spare. — Reverend  father,  let  us  spur  on  our 
steeds,  else  we  shall  be  too  late." 

"  There  is  no  outlet  this  way,"  sjiid  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  this  path  leads  into  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
and  straight  to  the  bandits'  den,  who,  if  all  be  true 
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that  is  reported,  have  as  little  respect  for  the  holy 
Brotherhood,  as  for  their  lay  brethren ;  but  per- 
haps," he  added,  in  a  suspicious  tone,  "  you  have 
friends  among  them ;  if  so,  you  may  proceed  in 
safety." 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  said  Henrich,  in  a  whining 
voice ;  "  sure  you  cannot  suppose  that  a  son  of 
holy  mother  church  would  have  friends  among 
robbers  and  outlaws  ?" 

"  I  can  suppose  anything  of  the  sons  of  the 
church,"  replied  the  stranger  with  great  coolness ; 
"  but  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  renowned  Konrad,  and  perchance  have  your 
necks  stretched  on  the  first  tree  that  will  bear 
your  weight,  I  would  counsel  you  to  retrace  your 
steps,  as  I  am  credibly  informed  that  such  gentle- 
men don't  wait  for  the  rites  of  the  church,  before 
dismissing  a  man  from  this  world." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Henrich  aside  to  his  companion, 
"  that  I  have  mistaken  the  way ;  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  it  seems  to  me  we  have  nothing  for  it,  but 
to  return,  and  tryand  find  the  right  road. — Friend," 
he  added,  addi'essing  the  stranger,  "  we  thank  you 
for  your  courtesy ;  and  will  esteem  it  a  still  greater 
favour,  if  you  can  guide  us,  by  the  shortest  path, 
to  the  north  side  of  the  forest." 
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"  The  north  side  ?"  said  the  stranger  tliouglit- 
fiiUy;  "  tliat  will  lead  you  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  territories  of  the  Lord  of  Giant  Dale,  and  who 
is  reported  to  have  as  little  respect  for  your  race, 
as  the  banditti  who  make  open  war  upon  their 
own  species." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Henrich,  "  but  it  is  only  the  fairer 
part  of  the  creation  against  whom  Number  Nip 
has  sworn  such  deadly  hate,  ever  since  the  scurvy 
treatment  of  the  lovely  Emma — "  But  here  his 
speech  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  violent  blow, 
which  sent  his  fur  cap  spinning  through  the  air, 
and  hurled  it  some  hundred  paces  from  the  spot 
where  they  stood.  "  What  the  devil  is  that  ?" 
exclaimed  the  enraged  and  astonished  Henrich,  in 
total  forgetfulness  of  the  sanctity  of  his  character ; 
"  had  I  but  one  star  to  direct  me,  I  would  bury 
my  sword  in  that  infernal  carcase  of  yours,  you 
base  villain,  thus  to  deal  your  blows  in  the  dark  !'* 

"  By  the  toe-nail  of  Saint  Cunegund,"  said  the 
stranger,  who  was  no  other  than  Number  Nip 
himself,  "  only  hear  how  a  reverend  brother  of  the 
holy  order  of  Saint  Jacques  is  swearing !  A  fit 
person,  truly,  to  be  sent  to  confess  sinners ;  begin 
with  yourself,  my  reverend  brother,  and  repent 
of  the  thousand  lies  you  have  uttered  this  night, 
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and  leave  the  miser  alone;  truly,  I  doubt  if  he 
is  a  greater  rogue  tlian  the  person  who  is  sent  to 
absolve  him."  And  with  a  shout,  which  resound- 
ed through  the  forest,  he  vanished  from  before 
them. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !"  exclaimed  Johann,  Frederich's 
attendant,  crossing  himself,  "  that  is  no  mortal's 
laugh.  I  wish  we  were  fairly  done  with  this  busi- 
ness, and  the  Devil  himself  would  not  tempt  Jo- 
hann to  cross  this  forest  again." 

"  Peace,  prating  fool,"  said  Frederich  fiercely; 
"silence !  and  disturb  us  not  with  your  confounded 
babble.  At  what  place,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  Heiirich,  "did  you  appoint  to  meet?" 

"  At  the  north-east  corner ;  and  would  that  in- 
fernal moon  but  shine  forth,  were  it  only  for  the 
space  of  five  minutes,  I  am  certain  I  should  find 
the  place  of  rendezvous;  but  a  wizard  himself  might 
well  mistake  the  road  in  such  a  night."  At  this 
moment  the  crescent,  in  all  its  splendour,  arose  in 
the  heavens,  and  tipped,  with  its  silver  rays,  the 
summit  of  the  dark  and  gloomy  forest. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,"  ejaculated  the  overjoyed 
Frederich,  "  we  have  light  at  last." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  loquacious  Johann,  "  w^ 
ave  safest  in  tlie  dark>" 
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"  I  think,"  said  Hcnricli,  as  he  anxiously  looked 
around,  "  wc  should  be  near  the  place  of  meeting. 
Yes,  I  recollect  the  clump  of  trees  near  the  corner 
of  the  wood,  and  close  to  the  five  tall  pines.  Let 
us  rest  here,  and  conceal  ourselves  behind  these 
spreading  oaks,  for  the  travellers  must  soon  make 
their  appearance  now.  But  remember,  we  must 
allow  them  fairly  to  turn  the  corner  of  the  dell 
before  we  pounce  upon  them,  for  so  I  arranged 
with  Andrea.  But  I  much  fear  that  prating  fel- 
low Johann  will  betray  us.  We  must  keep  him 
out  of  the  Baron's  sight,  for  his  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous would  instantly  discover  him  to  the  old 
gentleman." 

Hardly  had  they  stationed  themselves  behind 
the  wide-spreading  oaks,  when  the  sound  of  a  car- 
riage was  heard,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  who 
seemed  to  have  taken  them  under  her  especial  pro- 
tection, they  descried  the  splendid  blue  and  crim- 
son liveries  of  the  Baron. 

"  Now  is  our  time,"  exclaimed  Henrich,  as  he 
rushed  from  his  concealment,  followed  by  Frede- 
rich  and  their  attendants. 

"  Stop !"  said  Henrich,  in  a  feigned  voice,  as 
he  seized  the  reins,  and  sprung  upon  the  box, 
while  Frcderich  burst  open  the  door  of  tlio  car- 
riage. 
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"  One  step  farther,"  vociferated  the  furious  Ba- 
ron, levelling  his  pistol,  "  and  your  life  shall  pay 
the  forfeit  of  your  temerity."  But  ere  he  could 
execute  his  bloody  threat,  Pauline,  with  a  scream, 
dashed  the  weapon  from  his  hand.  In  vain  the 
Baron  ordered  the  coachman  to  proceed,  and  storm- 
ed and  swore  by  turns.  No  one  heeded  him.  Hard- 
ly able  to  contain  himself,  he  turned  to  Frederich, 
who  had  very  composedly  seated  himself  in  the 
carriage  beside  Pauline,  and  said,  "  And  what 
scoundrel  are  you,  sir,  who  dares  to  stop  travel- 
lers on  their  way,  and  to  have  the  cursed  effront- 
ery to  take  possession  of  their  carriage  too?  If 
plunder  be  your  aim,  in  the  devil's  name,  take 
our  baggage,  and  be  gone.  You  can  have  no  ob- 
ject in  detaining  our  persons  ?" 

"  It  will  be  as  well,  Mein  Herr,"  said  Frederich, 
in  a  haughty  and  commanding  tone,  "  to  moder- 
ate your  transports  a  little  ;  and  perhaps  you  will 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  when  I  inform  you,  that 
you  are  now  in  the  power  of  Konrad,  a  name  you 
are  perhaps  not  entirely  a  stranger  to.  He  allows 
no  one  to  command  here  but  himself;  and  as  he 
is  a  man  who  will  not  be  trifled  with,  I  would  ad- 
vise you,  unless  you  wish  to  give  that  unwieldy 
carcase  of  yours  as  carrion  to  the  crows,  to  con- 
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duct  yourself  witli  a  little  more  reRi>ect  while  in 
the  presence  of  the  captain  of  the  forest.  Mean- 
while, now  that  we  are  all  ready,  we  shall  con- 
tinue our  journey.  I  have  no  intention  of  detain- 
ing you  here,  but  I  shall,  with  your  permission, 
take  the  liberty  of  altering  your  route  a  little, 
which,  I  hope,  will  not  prove  disagreeable,  as 
you  have  probably  never  been  in  that  part  of  the 
Mountains  where  my  residence  is  situated. — For- 
wards !"  he  thundered,  in  a  voice  which  echoed 
through  the  woods ;  and  before  the  travellers  had 
recovered  from  their  terror  and  astonishment,  they 
found  themselves  scouring  through  the  forest,  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind. 

The  feelings  of  the  travellers  may  be  conceived, 
on  thus  finding  themselves,  not  only  shut  up  in 
the  same  vehicle  with  this  daring  outlaw,  whose 
very  name  was  a  terror  to  all  who  heard  it,  and 
on  whose  head  a  high  reward  was  set,  but  actually 
on  their  way  to  his  abode.  Whether  or  not  the 
enormity  of  the  threat  which  he  held  out,  had  any 
effect  in  bringing  the  outrageous  Baron  to  his 
senses,  remains  unknown  ;  but,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  checked  the  vollies  of  abuse,  which 
were  fast  gathering  in  his  throat,  and  with  eyes 
glaring  with  ill  concealed  passion,  and  with  his 
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mouth  stretched  to  its  utmost  width,  he  sat  sta- 
ring at  the  intruder,  half  inclined,  yet  half  afraid, 
to  give  vent  to  the  rage  with  which  he  was  burst- 
ing.    Although  the  Baron  was  both  a  bold  and  a 
brave  man,  yet  well  he  knew  it  was  no  joke  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  outlaws  of  the  forest,  who 
acknowledged  no  law  save  their  own  will  and  plea- 
sure, and  who  had  no  more  respect  for  a  baron 
than  for  one  of  the  meanest  of  his  vassals.  Here  his 
pedigree  was  of  no  use  to  him ;  and  although  he 
had  frequently  heard  of  many  generous  actions  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Black  Band,  as  Konrad  was  call- 
ed, yet  he  was  aware  that  he  had  little  mercy  to 
expect  at  his  hands,  as,  in  testimony  of  his  great 
loyalty  and  public  spirit,  he  had  offered  to  raise 
and  arm  his  own  vassals,  to  assist  the  regular  troops 
in  ridding  the  forest  and  neighbourhood  of  the  ban- 
ditti, which  had  so  long  infested  them.  But  vanity 
had  some  share  in  tlie  Baron's  great  show  of  pub- 
lic spirit ;  and  it  was  not  so  much  that  he  cared 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
should  rest  in  peace  in  their  beds,  as  the  hope  of 
making   prisoner  the   renowned  Captain  of  the 
Band,  who  had  hitherto  eluded  all  their  attempts 
to  secure  him,  which  had  prompted  him  to  take 
these  active  measures  against  the  outlaws. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Baron,  bold  as  he 
was,  inwardly  quaked  for  the  fate  that  might  await 
him.  His  only  hope  was,  that  his  companion  did 
not  know  that  he  was  the  Baron  of  Waldenberg, 
or  if  he  did,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  active  part 
he  had  taken  against  him.  But  then,  again,  this 
seemed  so  highly  improbable,  that  he  almost  gave 
himself  up  to  despair ;  and  when  he  recollected, 
that  by  some  means  or  other,  their  most  private 
affairs  never  failed  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  outlaws, 
his  horror  increased  tenfold ;  and,  with  scrutini- 
zing eyes  he  gazed  on  the  intruder,  to  try  and  disco- 
ver if  he  were  aware  whom  he  had  for  his  travelling 
companion.  But  in  vain,  for  just  at  this  moment 
the  moon  darted  behind  a  cloud,  so  that  the  Ba- 
ron could  distinguish  nothing ;  but  even  had  the 
Baron  had  the  light  of  the  moon  to  assist  him,  it 
would  have  been  of  no  avail,  as  the  pretended 
Konrad  had  taken  care  to  conceal  his  countenance 
under  a  black  silk  mask,  which  so  completely  cover- 
ed his  face,  that  not  a  feature  was  visible,  except 
two  sparkling  eyes,  which  glared  forth  from  under 
their  sable  fringes. 

Whilst  the  Baron  was  engaged  in  these  agree- 
able cogitations,  Frau  Margaretha  was  crossing 
herself,  and  calling  upon  every  Saint  in  the  Ca- 
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lendar  for  protection  against  this  redoubtable  hero 
of  the  forest,  whose  very  name  used  to  make  her 
hair  stand  on  end;  nor  could  she  very  satisfac- 
torily account  for  the  circumstances  which  had 
induced  him  to  honour  them  with  his  company 
to  the  Castle  of  Katzenstein.  The  truth  was,  that 
at  the  moment  the  travellers  were  stopped  so  un- 
ceremoniously, Frau  Margaretha  was  in  all  the 
luxury  of  a  profound  slumber, — so  profound,  in- 
deed, that — start  not  gentle  reader— it  was  fast  ap- 
proaching to  a  comfortable  snore,  when  the  hub- 
bub arose,  and  suddenly  awoke  her.  But  as  she 
was  pretty  well  accustomed  to  the  Baron's  tem- 
pests, as  she  called  his  bursts  of  passion,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  had  not  the  sound  of  strange 
voices  broke  upon  her  ear,  the  good  lady  would 
have  quietly  shut  her  eyes,  and  gone  to  sleep  again. 
As,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  something  more 
than  usual  in  this  uproar,  her  attention  was  ar- 
rested; and  she  sat  up,  and  rubbed  her  eyes,  to 
ascertain  whether  she  were  asleep  or  awake, — a 
point  which,  even  then,  she  could  not  very  well 
determine.  But  when  she  gathered  from  the  stran- 
ger, that  she  was  actually  side  by  side  with  one 
of  the  outlaws  of  the  forest,  and  he  the  renowned 
Konrad,  Captain  of  the  Forest  Band,  Frau  Marga- 
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retlia  thouglit  it  was  liigh  time  to  have  recourse 
to  her  Sfiints  and  her  beads;  but  she  made  such  a 
rattling  amongst  the  latter,  that  she  drew  down  a 
tempest  of  wrath  from  the  Baron,  who,  not  daring 
to  vent  his  rage  upon  the  supposed  robber,  gladly 
seized  this  opportunity  of  letting  it  fall  upon  the 
head  of  the  old  lady.  Pauline  was  the  only  one  of 
the  party  who  felt  completely  at  her  ease ;  Frede- 
rich  was  beside  her  ;  cousin  Henrich  upon  the  box ; 
— what  then  had  she  to  fear  ?  True,  they  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  forest,  and  might  possibly  meet 
with  real  robbers ;  but  then,  their  party  was  nu- 
merous, and  all  well  armed.  So  reasoned  Pauline ; 
and  happy  in  again  having  her  lover  by  her  side, 
she  gave  care  to  the  winds,  dried  her  eyes,  and  re- 
sumed her  cheerfulness. 

At  this  point  of  our  story,  the  horses,  which  had 
hitherto  been  put  to  their  utmost  speed,  made  a 
sudden  stop.  This  was  followed  by  a  long  and 
piercing  whistle  from  all  sides.  The  whistle,  which 
was  three  times  repeated,  now  ceased;  and  the 
heavy  tramp  of  horsemen  was  heard  approaching 
from  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood.  The  moon, 
which  had  now  emerged  from  behind  the  dark 
clouds  which  had  obscured  her,  again  shone  forth 
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with  a  pale,  but  clear  light,  when  Johann,  Frede- 
rich's  attendant,  rode  up  to  the  carriage,  and  quite 
forgetting,  in  his  terror,  the  character  which  his 
master  had  assumed,  popped  his  head  in  at  the 
window,  at  the  same  time  bawling  out,  "  Oh, 
Master  Fred — "  But  with  one  blow  Master  Fred — 
shut  his  mouth,  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground. 

In  vain  Henrich  urged  on  his  foaming  and  pant- 
ing steeds ;  whip  and  spur  were  alike  unavailing, 
for  move  from  the  spot  they  would  not. 

"  We  are  lost,"  said  Henrich  to  himself,  whilst 
he  made  another  attempt  to  put  the  horses  into  a 
gallop ;  "  well  I  know  that  shrill  whistle ;  'tis  Kon- 
rad's  signal,  and  he  must  be  near."  Hardly  had 
he  uttered  these  words,  when  an  armed  troop  is- 
sued from  the  corner  of  the  wood.  A  horseman 
rode  before,  whose  gallant  bearing,  plumed  hel- 
met, and  commanding  mien,  showed  him  the  lead- 
er of  the  band.  He  was  mounted  on  a  milk-white 
charger,  whose  flowing  mane  marked  him  of  Ara- 
bian breed ;  the  rest  of  the  troop  rode  light  bay 
horses.  Before  approaching  the  travellers,  the 
whole  band  made  a  dead  halt ;  after  which  their 
leader  put  a  small  whistle  to  his  mouth,  on  which 
he  sounded  three  distinct  notes,  with  the  interval 
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of  a  minute  betwixt  each ;  this  was  answered  by 
the  same  shrill  whistle  which  was  formerly  heard, 
and  which  now  appeared  to  issue  from  the  heart 
of  the  forest. 

A  few  seconds  elapsed,  when  upon  a  signal  from 
their  leader,  their  swords  flew  from  their  scab- 
bards,— and  with  one  rush,  the  whole  troop  sur- 
rounded the  carriage.  Not  one  syllable  was  ut- 
tered, but  all  seemed  to  know  the  part  they  were 
to  play.  With  the  quickness  of  lightning,  Henrich 
and  Andrea  were  whirled  from  their  seats,  and 
their  places  were  as  quickly  supplied  by  two  of  the 
troopers,  who  still  preserved  the  most  solemn  si- 
lence, and  who,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands, 
Keemed  ready  for  defence.  No  sooner  had  Hen- 
rich  recovered  from  the  stunning  effects  of  his  fall, 
than,  foaming  with  rage,  he  sprung  from  the  ground, 
and  pulling  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  he  levelled  it  at 
the  box  where  his  two  antagonists  sat ;  but  the 
ball  whizzed  past  their  ears.  This  was  the  signal 
for  fresh  hostilities.  Frederich,  on  seeing  how  mat- 
ters were  going,  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  the  dis- 
tracted Pauline,  rushed  from  the  carriage  to  the 
assistance  of  his  friend,  and  dealt  his  blows  so  va- 
liantly, that  had  he  not  been  overpowered  by  num- 
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bers,  'tis  hard  to  say  how  the  contest  would  have 
terminated. 

The  Baron,  too,  who  never  in  his  life  could  re- 
main an  inactive  spectator  when  there  was  a  scuf- 
fle going  forward,  seized  his  remaining  pistol,  and 
followed  Frederich.  The  battle  now  raged  more 
furiously  than  ever.  The  ladies  screamed,  the  Ba- 
ron swore,  and  the  uproar  became  general.  Just 
as  the  latter  was  in  the  act  of  aiming  a  blow  with 
his  pistol  at  one  of  the  troopers  who  stood  near 
him,  the  officer  on  the  white  charger  rushed  in  be- 
twixt them. — "  Hold  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  as  he  seized  the  weapon  from  the  hand  of 
the  Baron,  and  dashed  it  on  the  ground,  "  and 
yield  yourself  prisoner  to  Konrad,  the  Captain  of 
the  Forest  Band." 

"  I  have  yielded  myself  prisoner,"  said  the  Ba- 
ron, whose  courage  was  up,  "  to  one  Konrad  al- 
ready, and  I'll  be  cursed  if  I  do  it  to  another.  Me- 
thinks  there's  nothing  else  in  this  forest  but  Kon- 
rads ;  one  meets  them  at  every  turn." 

"  Seize  the  traitor !"  exclaimed  the  outlaw,  fu- 
rious with  passion.  "  Who,  scoundrel,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  has  dared  to  assume  my  name  ?  Give  the 
villain  up,  that  I  may  execute  my  just  vengeance 
upon  him." 
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"  You  should  be  mucli  better  acquainted  with 
him  than  I  am,"  replied  his  antagonist,  "  as  you 
yourself  informed  me,  when  you  stopped  our  car- 
riage, and  favoured  us  with  your  agreeable  com- 
pany on  our  journey,  that  you  were  the  renowned 
Konrad,  and  Captain  of  the  Forest  Band.  I  sup- 
pose you  will  deny  that  next.  But,  good  Captain 
Konrad,  or  whoever  you  are,  as  I  see  plainly  that 
you  wish  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me,  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  presume,  of  having  some  shadow  of  justice 
for  sending  me  out  of  the  world,  I  tell  you,  once 
for  all,  that  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  answer 
any  more  of  your  impertinent  questions ;  so  you 
may  save  your  breath  in  asking  them." 

"  Audacious  old  dotard,"  stormed  the  robber, 
**  were  I  not  afraid  to  soil  my  sword  in  that  un- 
wieldy carcase " 

"  Ah,  unwieldy  carcase,"  interrupted  the  Ba- 
ron, "  that  was  the  very  expression  you  made  use 
of,  so  you  need  not  pretend  to  impose  upon  me." 

"  False,  lying  braggart!"  stormed  Konrad,  with 
increasing  rage;  "but  enough. — Rodolph,"he  call- 
ed to  one  of  the  band,  "  tuck  that  old  villain  to 
your  saddle-bow,  and  bear  him  to  the  cave."  And 
with  these  words  he  again  rushed  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight. 
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Frederich,  who  in  vain  looked  around  for  his 
craven  attendant,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  one  of 
the  tallest  trees  till  he  saw  how  matters  should 
terminate,  was  fast  sinking  under  the  blows  of  his 
assailants,  when  a  stranger,  on  a  coal-black  steed, 
and  cased  in  complete  armour,  rode  up  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  But  this 
good  fortune  was  of  short  duration.  Another  whis- 
tle from  Konrad  was  instantly  followed  by  the 
trampling  of  horses ;  and  ere  they  could  recover 
themselves,  the  combatants  were  seized,  bound, 
and,  very  unceremoniously,  each  of  them  was 
swung  behind  a  trooper. 

"  To  the  cave  with  the  varlets,"  shouted  their 
leader,  as  he  motioned  with  his  hand  to  bear  them 
across  the  forest;  "  we  have  had  a  tough  night's 
work,  and  the  scoundrels  fought  well  too,  of  which 
more  anon. — Rupert,"  he  beckoned  to  a  young 
man  who  stood  near,  "  do  you  escort  that  band ; 
let  the  prisoners  be  well  secured,  particularly  the 
Baron  :  he  is  my  enemy, — he  is  my  captive,  and 
now  for  a  glorious  revenge.  But  away, — I  my- 
self will  follow  with  the  females." 

With  a  bend  to  his  saddle-bow,  the  young  man 
obeyed  ;  and  boring  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides, 
he  instantly  plunged  into  the  forest. 
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Konrad  now  approached  the  carriage,  round 
which  he  had  stationed  a  number  of  his  followers, 
and  in  which  he  found  Pauline  in  strong  hysterics, 
and  even  Frau  Margaretha  discomposed.  "  La- 
dies," he  said,  respectfully,  as  he  opened  the  door, 
"  compose  your  fears ;  you  have  no  cause  for  dread, 
for  Konrad  wars  not  with  women;  while  under 
my  protection,  nothing  shall  harm  you ;  pardon," 
he  added,  while  he  beckoned  to  one  of  the  troop- 
ers, "  tliat  I  am  forced  to  obtrude  a  companion 
upon  you ;  however,  the  place  of  your  destination 
is  not  very  far  distant,  when  you  shall  be  released 
from  the  unwelcome  intruder."  And  with  a  re- 
spectful bend  of  the  head,  he  departed. 

These  words  somewhat  re-assured  the  weeping 
Pauline,  and  she  was  just  beginning  to  recover 
her  composure,  when  the  armed  robber  stepped 
into  the  carriage.  Eagerly  she  scanned  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  outlaw,  with  a  view  to  discover  what 
their  fate  was  likely  to  be ;  but  she  met  nothing 
there,  either  to  quiet  her  fears  or  assist  her  con- 
jectures. To  a  stern,  cold,  and  weather-beaten 
countenance,  were  added  a  pair  of  black,  thick, 
bushy  eye-brows,  which  hung  over,  and  partly 
concealed  his  eyes,  in  addition  to  which,  he  wore 
enormous  moustaches,  which  nearly  covered  the 
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half  of  bis  face  ;  and  with  these,  his  hear-skin  cap, 
and  black  fur  cloak,  gave  him  the  most  ferocious 
appearance  imaginable.  Although  each  look  only 
served  to  increase  her  terror,  yet  Pauline  could 
not  withdraw  her  eyes  from  his  face  ;  and  she  had 
just  summoned  courage  to  address  him,  when  the 
same  shrill  whistle  was  again  heard,  and  the  horses 
dashed  forward  with  a  sudden  bound. 

The  pale  glimmer  of  the  moon,  which  had  af- 
forded them  a  partial  light,  was  now  completely 
obscured;  but  this  proved  no  obstacle  to  their 
progress,  as  the  person  who  guided  the  reins  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
road.  They  had  journeyed  on  in  this  manner  for 
about  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  had  just 
reached  a  more  open  part  of  the  wood,  when  a 
voice,  which  Pauline  knew  to  be  Konrad's,  sud- 
denly called,  "  Halt. — A  horseman  approaches 
from  the  dark  pines.  We  shall  wait  here  until 
we  hear  his  errand.  By  the  sound  of  his  horse's 
feet,  he  is  none  of  us. — Jacques,  secure  and  bring 
him  here.'* 

Jacques  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned 
with  the  prisoner,  whom  he  led  up  to  Konrad. 

"  Pardon, — mercy, — pardon,   your   lordship's 
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high,  uoble  worship,"  exclaimed  the  terrilied  Jo- 
hanii,  whose  very  teetli  chattered  together  from 
fright.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  business. 
I  am  as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn.  I  had  always 
a  great  respect  for  robbers  ;  and  if  your  honour's 
worship  will  only  let  me  off*  this  time,  I  will  swear, 
by  the  Saints  in  the  Calendar,  never  to  cross  this 
forest  again.  It  is  all  my  master's  doing,"  sobbed 
the  terrified  domestic  ;  "  I  knew  what  would  come 
of  it ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  me.  Oh,  that  I 
had  never  left  my  poor  old  mother  and " 

"  Blubbering,  chicken-hearted  coward,"  inter- 
rupted Konrad,  "  we  would  hardly  deem  thy  car- 
case fit  carrion  for  the  crows. — Let  the  villain  be 
seen  to ;  and  now,  comrades,  forward." 

Another  half  hour  elapsed ;  and  after  ascending, 
what,  from  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  appeared  to 
Pauline  a  perfect  precipice,  the  travellers  at  length 
stopped  before  an  old  ruin,  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely hid  by  large  oaks,  pines,  and  thick  clumps 
of  planting,  by  which  it  was  completely  encircled. 
**  Ladies,"  said  Konrad,  as  he  politely  handed 
them  from  the  carriage,  "  here  your  journey  ter- 
minates ;  and  now  permit  me  to  welcome  you  to 
Konrad's  Castle."  He  then  led  them  into  the  hall, 
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wliich  was  lined  with  armed  men,  each  of  whom 
held  a  flaming  torch  in  his  hand  to  light  them  on 
their  way.  After  traversing  innumerable  passages, 
which  Pauline  thought  would  never  have  an  end, 
their  conductor  stopped  before  a  narrow  flight  of 
steps,  and  putting  a  small  whistle  to  his  mouth,  he 
sounded  one  low  and  hollow  note,  when  instantly 
a  door  was  opened  from  above,  and  a  lamp  was  let 
down.  As  the  narrowness  of  the  staircase  would 
not  admit  of  their  all  ascending  abreast,  Konrad,  as 
in  duty  bound,  gave  his  hand  to  Frau  Margaretha, 
leaving  Pauline  to  follow.  After  having  ascend- 
ed flight  after  flight,  till  both  Frau  Margaretha*s 
breath  and  patience  were  beginning  to  desert  her, 
Konrad  stopped  before  a  small  low  door,  and  open- 
ing it  with  a  key,  which  he  took  from  his  breast- 
pocket, he  ushered  them  into  their  apartment. 
Frau  Margaretha  was  so  exhausted  by  her  exer- 
tions, that  slie  sunk  down  upon  the  first  seat 
which  came  in  her  way,  while  Pauline  cast  anxious 
glances  around  her.  After  Konrad  had  carefully 
examined  every  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  even 
shook  the  pannelled  doors  and  grated  windows,  to 
convince  himself  that  all  was  safe,  he  departed,  but 
not  before  presenting  Pauline  with  a  curiously  con- 
structed whistle,  on  which  he  desired  her  to  sound 
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two  notes,  when  she  wished  to  call  any  of  the  at- 
tendants. 

Pauline,  after  having  assisted  tlie  good  old  lady 
to  a  bed,  which  appeared  prepared  for  her,  began, 
by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
to  scrutinize  their  abode.  The  apartment  was  of 
moderate  dimensions,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
lately  inhabited.  The  ceiling  was  low,  and  the 
walls  of  enormous  thickness,  round  which  were 
several  doors,  all  well  secured.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  was  a  grated  trap-door,  which 
was  fastened  by  a  padlock,  attached  to  a  massy 
chain. 

Towards  morning,  Pauline  approached  the  win- 
dow to  view  the  surrounding  country.  But  she 
did  not  long  remain  at  her  station,  for  the  great 
height  of  the  turreted  window  brought  on  a  sud- 
den giddiness,  which  forced  her  to  retreat,  and, 
with  a  hopeless  heart,  she  threw  herself  upon  a 
couch,  there  to  meditate  upon  all  the  horrors  of 
her  situation. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  will  become  of 
me  !"  she  ejaculated  half  aloud — "  escape  is  im- 
possible. We  are  here  at  the  very  summit  of 
the  castle,  and  supposing  I  should  break  from 
my  prison,  I  have  no  one  to  guide  me  through  the 
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forest.  Oh,  Frederich  !  oh,  Heiirich  !  why  are  you 
not  here  to  comfort  and  protect  me  !  My  father, 
too — what  may  his  fate  not  be  !  Just  Heaven, 
support  and  guide  me  !" 

Here  the  reflections  of  the  wretched  maiden 
were  interrupted  by  a  noise  at  that  part  of  the 
chamber  where  the  trap-door  was  situated,  and  on 
looking  up,  her  eyes  encountered  what,  by  the  flick- 
ering light  of  the  lamp,  she  thought  the  head  of  a 
ferocious  wild  beast,  ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey. 
With  one  scream,  the  terrified  girl  fell  back  insen- 
sible upon  her  couch.  How  long  she  remained  in 
this  state  she  knew  not ;  on  her  recovering,  she 
found  the  table  loaded  with  refreshments,  which 
her  travelling  escort,  Barthel,  whom  she  had  taken 
for  some  wild  beast  of  the  forest,  had  brought; 
and  as  the  passage  through  the  trap-door  was  much 
the  shortest  way  from  the  interior  of  the  castle,  to 
save  himself  trouble,  (for  robbers  like  trouble  no 
better  than  other  people,)  Barthel  had  taken  that 
road ;  and  although  he  saw  the  eff^ect  of  his  sudden 
appearance  upon  Pauline,  he  did  not  deem  it  at  all 
necessary  to  remain,  and  endeavour  to  bring  her 
out  of  her  faint ;  but  after  having  set  down  their 
repast,  coolly  departed  the  way  he  had  come. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  Baron  and  his  party, 
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whom  we  left  buckled  bebiiid  the  troopers  on  their 
way  across  the  forest.  As  soon  as  the  banditti, 
under  the  command  of  Rodolph,  reached  the  Cas- 
tle, they  deposited  their  prisoners  in  the  caves 
which  were  appropriated  for  their  captives.  The 
Baron,  as  being  the  greatest  man  among  them, 
was  honoured  with  one  to  himself — an  honour  the 
old  gentleman,  in  the  present  case,  would  have 
willingly  dispensed  with,  as  nothing  annoyed  him 
more  than,  when  in  a  rage,  to  have  no  one  to  talk 
to  or  abuse;  while  Frederich,  Henrich,  and  the 
stranger  who  rode  the  black  charger,  and  gave 
them  such  assistance,  and  whom  no  one  seemed  to 
know  anything  about,  were  all  tossed,  neck  and 
lieels,  into  the  same  dungeon. 

"  So,"  said  Frederich  gloomily,  as  the  robbers 
drew  the  bolts  of  their  prison,  "  thus  ends  our 
scheme.  Would  to  Heaven  we  had  never  embarked 
in  it !  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  Pauline — left 
without  a  protector,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  vil- 
lains too — What  will  become  of  her  !" 

"  Come,  come,  man — don't  lose  heart  already," 
said  Henrich  ;  "  for  although,  to  be  sure,  this  is  a 
cross  enough  mischance,  yet  still  we  need  not  de- 
spair. Your  namesake,  Captain  Konrad,  seems  a 
generous,  tluuji^h  fiery  devil;  and  il'wecan  but  con- 
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ceal  from  him  that  you  liad  the  supreme  audacity 
to  assume  his  name,  all  may  yet  go  well.  Could 
I  but  get  from  this  horrid  prison,  I  would  off 
to  Number  Nip,  to  ask  his  aid.  But  who  can  do 
anything  cooped  up  here  ?" 

"  I  wonder,"  rejoined  Frederich  thoughtfully, 
and  who,  in  the  confusion,  had  not  remarked  that 
there  was  a  third  person  with  them  in  the  cave, 
"  I  wonder  who  that  stranger  on  the  jet-black  steed 
was,  who  came  so  opportunely  to  our  assistance — 
Probably  some  traveller  like  ourselves.  How- 
ever, he  dealt  his  blows  most  valiantly." 

"  He  is  here,"  said  a  voice,  which  made  both 
start — "  And  whei'efore  art  thou  so  curious  to 
know  more  about  him  ?  Is  it  not  sufficient  that 
he  helped  you  in  your  need,  but  must  he  also  sa- 
tisfy your  impertinent  and  craving  curiosity  ?" 

"  Friend,"  replied  Frederich  warmly,  "  I  would 
advise  you  to  speak  a  little  less  cavalierly ;  for  al- 
though I  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  you,  yet 
still  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that  this  is  a  mode  of 
speech  which  I  am  not  much  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting up  with." 

"  Nor  should  you,"  exclaimed  FIcnrich,  witli 
vehemence.    "  What  impudent  scoundrel  of  a  fel- 
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low  are  you,  who  thus  intrude  your  company  upon 
other  people  ?  Were  it  not  for  the  darkness,  I 
would  soon  let  you  feel  the  weight  of  my  fist, 
friend." 

"  Oh,  reverend  brother  of  the  holy  order  of  St 
Jacques,  have  we  met  again  ?'*  said  Number  Nip, 
with  a  scornful  laugh.  "  I  hope  you  were  in  time 
to  shrive  the  dying  miser,  and  that  he  rewarded 
your  reverence  with  a  good  thumping  legacy  for 
your  absolution.  I  suppose  your  great  zeal  for 
holy  mother  church  has  tempted  you  to  risk  your 
right  reverend  person  to  convert  the  outlaws.  Tru- 
ly you  will  find  enough  to  employ  you  here.  So, 
holy  brother  of  the  order  of  St  Jacques,  I  wish  you 
much  success  in  your  pious  mission." 

"  Scoundrel,  villain,  rascal !"  shouted  both  pri- 
soners, as  they  darted  towards  their  unknown  an- 
tagonist. But  what  was  their  horror  and  con- 
sternation, when,  on  looking  up,  their  eyes  en- 
countered Number  Nip,  in  the  shape  of  a  wild 
boar,  with  tusks  which  reached  half  across  the 
cave,  glaring  down  upon  them  with  two  blazing 
eyeballs  of  fire.  At  this  appalling  sight,  both 
youths  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  while  the  au- 
thor of  their  terror  darted  througli  the  cave  in  a 
flame  of  light. 
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To  account  for  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Gi- 
ant Dale  in  the  cave  of  the  Castle,  we  must  carry 
our  readers  back  to  the  prisoners'  first  meeting 
with  the  stranger,  who  was  no  other  than  the  re- 
nowned Number  Nip  himself,  whose  curiosity  was 
awakened  to  know  on  what  mad  freak  our  two 
youths  were  bent;  and  he,  therefore,  followed 
them  unseen,  till  they  encountered  the  bold  Kon- 
rad  and  his  black  band,  when  he  again  transform- 
ed himself  into  a  knight,  armed  cap-a-pee ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  rendered  such  essential 
iissistance  to  Frederich. 

Wishing  to  see  how  the  matter  would  terminate, 
and  feeling  an  interest  in  the  youths,  whose  daring 
pleased  him,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  made  prison- 
er, and  brought,  along  with  them,  to  the  cave  of 
the  castle ;  and  we  have  now  seen  how  this  second 
interview  with  the  Lord  of  Giant  Dale  terminated. 

After  a  night  spent  in  all  the  horrors  of  despair 
and  darkness,  the  bolts  of  their  dungeon  were 
withdrawn,  and  between  a  file  of  armed  robbers, 
the  prisoners  were  conducted  into  the  presence  of 
the  awe-inspiring  Konrad.  The  Baron,  whom  they 
found  there,  was  also  guarded  by  a  troop  of  armed 
men,  who,  with  drawn  swords  in  one  hand,  and 
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their  forest-caps  in  the  other,  respectfully  stood 
before  their  leader. — "Baron  of  Waldenberg,"  vo- 
ciferated Konrad,  in  a  voice  which  resounded 
through  the  caverns,  "  what  plea  can  you  urge  to 
save  your  forfeited  life  from  my  just  vengeance? 
Speak,  for  you  shall  have  from  Konrad  the  same 
mercy  which  he  would  have  experienced  from  you, 
had  the  chance  of  fortune  thrown  him  into  the 
dungeons  of  Waldenberg,  in  place  of  sending  you 
to  the  caverns  of  his  Castle.  You  yourself  shall 
pronounce  your  doom.  What!"  he  continued, 
sternly  regarding  his  victim,  "  does  that  craven 
cheek  grow  pale  and  blanch  under  the  fate  which 
awaits  you?  Where  is  now  that  high  courage, 
that  false  shew  of  patriotism,  which  armed  your 
vassals  for  my  capture?  But  the  fox  is  caught 
in  his  own  snare.  Quick,  make  your  peace  with 
Heaven,  my  vengeance  brooks  not  delay." 

With  a  countenance  pale  as  death,  but  with  a 
firm  and  steady  voice,  the  Baron  answered.  "From 
a  traitor  to  his  king  and  country,  the  Baron  of 
Waldenberg  neither  expects  nor  asks  for  mercy.  I 
have  but  done  my  duty  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
to  justice  a  scoundrel  and  a  rebel;  therefore,  do 
your  worst,  friend  Konrad.  I  accept  of  no  compas- 
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sion  from  the  outlaw  and  midnight  assasin.  To 
have  made  a  Waldenherg  your  prisoner,  may  well 
cover  you  with  glory ;  but  that  bright  deed  will 
soon  be  washed  out  in  the  infamy  of  having  taken 
his  life." 

For  an  instant,  generosity  and  revenge  struggled 
for  dominion  in  the  breast  of  the  outlaw,  but  at 
length  the  evil  principle  prevailed;  and  with  a 
blow  upon  the  table,  which  shook  the  hall  to  its 
foundation,  he  exclaimed, — "  Away  with  the  trai- 
tor, and  at  your  peril  let  the  villain  see  another 
sun !" 

As  soon  as  the  Baron  was  dragged  away  by 
the  guard,  Konrad  turned  to  the  other  prisoners, 
who,  with  the  shaking  Johann,  stood  before  him, 
and  who  trembled  for  their  fate,  when  they  saw 
the  Baron  so  severely  dealt  with.  "  And  what 
account,  gentlemen,  do  you  please  to  give  of  your- 
selves ?"  he  said,  addressing  the  culprits ;  "  were 
you  merely  travelling  for  your  amusement,  when 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  ?  You  may 
as  well  be  candid,  for  falsehood  will  avail  you  little 
here." 

"  We  have  very  little  to  tell,"  said  Frederich, 
assuming  a  composure  he  was  far  from  feeling. 
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"  We  were  on  our  way,  with  tlie  Baron  of  Wal- 
(Icnbcrg,  to  the  Castle  of  Katzenstein — " 

"  (Holy  Virgin  !'*  ejaculated  the  quaking  Johann, 
half  aloud,  "  what  a  bouncer  !)'* 
—  "  When  we  were  stopped  so   very  uncere- 
moniously by  your  people,  and  conducted  here." 

"  Do  you,  friend,"  rejoined  Konrad,  with  a  sus- 
picious look,  and  addressing  Henrich,  "  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this;  or  have  you  your  own  version  of 
the  lie  ?" 

A  little  startled  by  this  address,  Henrich  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment  whether  to  confirm  or  deny  all 
that  Frederich  had  asserted ;  but  thinking  it  as 
well  that  they  should  both  be  in  the  same  story, 
he  replied,  "  I  can  answer,  with  truth,  that  the 
Baron  of  Waldenberg  was  on  his  way  to  the  Castle 
of  Katzenstein,  and  that  we  were  along  with  him, 
as  you  must  well  know,  when  you  met  us  in  his 
train." 

"  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  last  part  of 
your  narrative,"  said  Konrad  thoughtfully,  as  he 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker ;  "  but  a  few  more 
questions,  and  I  have  done.  Pray,  what  was  your 
object  in  visiting  the  Castle  of  Katzenstein  ?  were 
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you  going  there  by  invitation  of  the  Count,  or  per- 
liaps  for  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  the  Baron 
of  Waldenberg,  or  his  handsome  daughter  ?  Speak 
out,  friend,  'tis  not  the  first  time  that  a  pair  of 
fine  eyes  have  brought  a  man  into  jeopardy  ;  your 
case  is  no  uncommon  one." 

"  We  were  going  on  the  Count's  special  invita- 
tion," exclaimed  both  prisoners  in  a  breath. 

*'  He  knew  our  partiality  for  field  sports,"  add- 
ed Frederich,  '*  and  kindly  requested  the  Baron 
to  bring  us  along  with  him." 

*'  Indeed,"  replied  Konrad,  with  a  smile  of  de- 
rision, "  that  was  vastly  considerate  of  the  Count; 
and  I  suppose  that  he  also  requested  you  to  bring 
your  long  hows  along  with  you  ? — But,  ho,  Ro- 
dolph !  was  there  not  another  knave  made  cap- 
tive ?  If  so,  bring  him  forth." 

"  He  is  here,  noble  Captain,"  replied  Rodolph, 
as  Number  Nip,  in  a  military  dress,  was  guarded 
into  the  hall. 

"  Ah,  welcome,  friend  !"  said  Konrad,  as  he 
approached  ;  "  we  are  all  impatience  to  hear  your 
string  of  lies,  which,  like  your  companions  there, 
I  daresay  you  have  at  your  finger  ends.  But  quick, 
and  give  an  account  of  yourself;  truly,  we  have 
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already  wasteil  too  much  time  in  questioning  such 
varlets.'* 

"  What  would  you  wish  to  know?"  said  Num- 
her  Nip,  with  great  coolness. 

"  What  would  we  wish  to  know  ?"  rejoined 
Konrad,  in  some  surprise  ;  "  forsooth,  fellow,  you 
lack  both  prudence  and  civility,  in  thus  accosting 
Konrad,  the  Captain  of  the  Forest ;  but  verily  you 
arc  unworthy  of  our  displeasure.  Once  for  all, 
say,  fellow,  who  you  are  ?  and  how  we  found  you 
in  company  with  these  prisoners?" 

**  I  am  a  gentleman  at  large,"  replied  the  Lord  of 
Giant  Dale.  "  I  live  on  my  own  property;  fol- 
low my  own  pleasure ;  meddle  with  no  one ;  and 
allow  no  one  to  meddle  with  me.  My  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  prisoners  was  late  last  night, 
in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  where  I  had  gone  to 
take  my  evening  ramble.  The  night  was  dark  and 
gloomy ;  and  just  as  I  had  turned  a  corner  of  the 
pine  dell,  I  was  accosted  by  a  stranger,  who  in- 
quired the  road  to  the  east  side  of  the  forest ;  as 
he  said,  he  and  his  companion,  one  of  the  holy 
brotherhood  of  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Jacques, 
were  on  their  way  to  shrive  an  old  miser,  who  had 
not  another  hour  to  live.     My  second  encounter 
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was,  when  you  came  upon  us  witJi  your  Black 
Band.  I  merely  assisted  the  prisoners,  as  they 
appeared  the  weaker  party." 

"By Saint  Bartholomew," exclaimed Konrad,  in 
undisguised  fury,  "  this  is  a  pretty  lying  business  ! 
but  the  scoundrels  shall  suffer  for  their  infamous 
falsehoods. — Come  forth,"  he  added,  as  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  quaking  Johann;  "  and  as  you  value 
that  cowardly  carcase  of  yours,  this  instant,  say 
who  your  master  is.  One  lie,  and  a  single  stroke 
of  the  sabre  shall  send  that  Sampson  poll  of  yours 
whizzing  through  the  air." 

Pale  as  death,  and  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
the  terrified  domestic  approached,  and  in  as  short 
a  time  as  his  gasping  would  permit,  gave  all  the 
information  desired.  But  when  he  came  to  that 
part  of  the  narrative,  where  Frederich  had  assu- 
med his  name,  Konrad  could  no  longer  restrain  him- 
self; and,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  fury,  and  in  a 
tone  which  shook  the  very  walls  of  the  Castle,  he 
ordered  the  guard  instantly  to  conduct  the  prison- 
ers back  to  their  cells.  "  And  by  to-morrow,"  he 
exclaimed,  striking  the  table  while  he  spoke,  "  we 
shall  reward  the  audacious  villains  with  a  brace  of 
bullets,  for  daring  to  assume  our  name  and  dignity. 
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Away  with  the  scoundrels !"  he  added,  waving  his 
hand  ;  *'  and  as  for  you,"  he  continued,  addressing 
Number  Nip,  "as  you  seem  the  least  culpable  of  all, 
we  shall  deal  but  gently  with  you;  but  as  a  warning 
to  you  in  future,  not  to  intermeddle  with  matters 
that  do  not  belong  to  you,  it  is  our  supreme  com- 
mand that  you  remain  in  your  dungeon,  until  the 
sentence,  which  we  have  already  passed  upon  your 
companions,  is  put  in  execution ;  after  which,  some 
of  our  people  will  escort  you  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  forest,  which,  as  you  value  your  ears,  we  would 
not  advise  you  again  to  pass.  Ho,  there,"  he  con- 
tinued, on  seeing  the  terrified  Johann  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  and  who  lay  in  breathless  expectation 
of  his  condemnation  coming  next ;  "  remove  that 
varlet,  and  let  him  be  set  at  liberty.  We  will  not 
soil  our  dignity  by  wasting  powder  and  shot  upon 
such  vermin." 

The  highest  commendations  never  sounded  so 
sweet  to  the  ears  of  the  quaking  domestic,  as  did 
this  opprobrious  epithet;  and  terrified  lest  the  ca- 
pricious Konrad  sliould  repent  of  the  leniency  of 
the  sentence  he  had  pronounced,  the  overjoyed 
Johann  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  rushed  from  the 
apartment. 
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The  consternation  of  the  prisoners,  at  the  cruel 
and  unexpected  termination  of  their  adventure,  may 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Gloomily 
they  again  entered  their  prison,  where  they  were 
followed  by  the  Lord  of  Giant  Dale.  Lost  in  their 
own  melancholy  reflections,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore either  of  them  thought  of  looking  up ;  but  a 
thick  smoke,  and  a  glimmering  light,  at  length  at- 
tracted their  attention,  and,  on  raising  their  eyes, 
they  encountered  those  of  Number  Nip,  who,  in 
the  form  of  the  Baron,  sat  very  composedly  light- 
ing his  pipe,  at  a  lamp  which  one  of  the  robbers 
had  left  behind. 

"  So,  young  gentlemen,"  he  began,  as  he  drew 
a  long  whiff,  "  you  have  really  made  much  of  your 
scheme  to  impose  upon  me.  Don't  you  think,  now, 
that  youare  very  properly  punished,  for  your  villain- 
ous intention  of  carrying  off  my  daughter  ?  Had 
Pauline  been  a  portionless  maiden,  in  place  of  the 
heiress  of  my  rich  domains,  I  doubt  if  her  jack-a- 
napes  of  a  lover  would  have  perilled  his  neck  to 
obtain  her." 

"  That  is  false  !"  exclaimed  Frederich,  with 
vehemence,  "  I  love  Pauline  for  herself  alone ;  and, 
were  she  a  portionless  maiden,  still   would  she 
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be  as  dear  to  my  heart  as  at  this  moment,  and  still 
would  I  peril  life  itself  to  call  her  mine.'' 

"  'Tis  all  very  ifine  talking,"  said  the  pretended 
Baron,  affecting  to  be  in  a  violent  passion,  "  but 
it  is  useless  now  to  have  any  more  words  about  the 
matter,  and  as  I  am  to  be  hanged,  and  you  are  to 
be  shot  by  cock-crowing  to-morrow,  we  may  as  well 
part  friends ;  and  although  you  have  used  me  scur- 
vily,  like  a  pair  of  knaves  as  you  are,  yet  as  we  are 
all  sinners,  I  forgive  you  ;'*  saying  which  he  seized 
Frederich's  hand,  and  gave  it  such  a  squeeze  as 
made  him  roar  aloud  with  pain. 

"  As  we  must  be  stirring  betimes,"  continued  the 
Lord  of  Giant  Dale,  "  I  think  we  may  as  well  en- 
deavour to  procure  a  nap,  as  I  dare  say  there  will 
not  be  much  sleep  in  any  of  our  heads  a  few  hours 
hence  ;  but  before  bidding  you  goodnight,  I  shall 
merely  say,  that  among  all  my  friends,  I  don't  know 
two  greater  rogues,  or  any  one  who  better  deserves 
a  gibbet  than  yourselves;"  and,  with  these  words, 
he  very  composedly  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  left 
the  astonished  prisoners  in  total  darkness. 

"  You  shall  smart  for  this,  you  old  rascal,"  ex- 
claimed Henrich,  as  he  rushed  towards  him,  fol- 
lowed by  Frederich  ;  "  do  you  imagine  that  we  are 
(juiotly  to  stand  here  to  be  abused  by  you  ?" 
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"  Pray,  come  on,"  replied  Number  Nip,  as  lie 
made  his  voice  appear  just  beside  him,  "  I  am  pre- 
pared for  battle." 

"  Take  that  then,"  said  Henrich,  as  he  aimed  a 
blow  at  random,  which  fell  upon  Frederich,  who 
highly  exasperated,  returned  it  with  interest  upon 
the  head  of  his  friend.  "  Yes,  yes,  you  cowardly 
villain — you  put  out  the  light  to  save  your  skin, 
but  by  Saint  Anthony,  that  will  not  serve  your 
purpose." 

"  I  too  have  given  it  to  the  rascal,"  said  Frede- 
rich ;  "  and  if  we  had  but  a  glimmer  of  light,  we 
would  teach  the  old  fellow  to  speak  to  us  in  that 
manner — Take  that  too  you  villain,"  he  continued, 
as  he  thrust  his  fist  right  in  Henrich's  eye,  who 
absolutely  shouted  from  the  agony. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  delighted  Frederich,  "  have  I 
hit  you  at  last,  old  boy  ?  I  thought  I  should  teach 
you  to  keep  a  better  tongue  in  your  head." 

"  Oh — oh — oh  !"  exclaimed  the  Lord  of  Giant 
Dale,  "  what  capital  marksmen  you  are  ! — You 
have  not  left  me  an  eye  in  my  head ;  but  I  shall 
have  my  revenge,"  and  seizing  each  by  the  collar, 
he  swung  them  up  in  the  air,  and  then  laid  them 
both  sprawling  on  the  bottom  of  their  dungeon. 
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Tlic  next  step  of  tlic  pretended  Baron,  wiis  to 
steal  into  the  presence  of  the  Baron  himself,  to 
whom,  in  the  form  of  Konrad,  he  offered  life  and 
liberty,  on  condition  that  he  consented  to  the 
union  of  Pauline  with  Frederich,  and  that  he  left 
a  handsome  sum  to  Henrich. 

At  first  the  Baron  firmly  refused  to  comply  with 
these  conditions ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  pretend- 
ed Konrad  had  represented  to  him  the  shameful 
death  that  awaited  him,  that  the  stern  and  haughty 
Baron  at  length  yielded  to  his  entreaties.  After 
which,  his  conductor  led  him  to  another  cavern, 
alleging  as  an  excuse,  that  as  the  one  he  was  in 
was  the  cell  of  the  condemned,  now  that  he  was 
pardoned,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  be  removed 
into  another. 

Early  the  following  morning,  the  whole  Castle 
was  in  commotion,  preparing  for  the  execution. 
By  way  of  doing  all  honour  to  his  dignity,  a  gal- 
lows, as  high  as  Haman's,  was  erected  in  front 
of  the  Castle,  on  which  the  unhappy  Baron  was  to 
swing.  When  everything  was  prepared,  the  whole 
band,  with  Konrad  at  their  head,  a})proachcd  the 
fatal  spot;  and  a  party  having  been  dispatched  to 
bring  forth  the  three  prisoners,  Frederich,  Hen- 
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rich,  and  Number  Nip  in  the  shape  of  the  Baron, 
approached  the  gloomy  circle  where  Konrad,  with 
his  outlaws,  were  assembled,  leaning  upon  their 
arms.  For  a  few  moments  a  dead  and  solemn  si- 
lence reigned.  But  who  can  picture  their  astonish- 
ment, when  upon  Konrad's  solemn  call  of,  "  Baron 
of  Waldenberg,  mount  to  thy  well-merited  fate," 
the  corpulent  old  gentleman  quickly  mounted 
the  platform,  followed  by  Jacques,  whom  he  seized 
by  the  waist,  and  immediately  commenced  waltz- 
ing most  furiously !  In  vain  the  astonished  exe- 
cutioner struggled  to  release  himself  from  his  un- 
welcome partner  :  the  dancing  Baron  held  fast  his 
panting  victim,  whom  he  whirled  round  and  round 
the  platform,  now  holding  him  by  the  waist,  now 
hugging  him  round  the  neck,  and  all  the  while 
performing  the  most  antic  gestures,  leaps,  and 
bounds,  with  the  terrified  hangman  closely  pressed 
in  his  arms.  At  length  he  suddenly  stopped,  threw 
Jacques  from  him,  who  staggered  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  from  whence,  being  expelled  by  one 
fervent  kick  from  his  ci-devant  partner,  he  vault- 
ed over  Konrad's  head,  and  alighted  in  the  midst 
of  the  astonished  band. 
Enraged  at  the  contempt  exhibited  by  the  Baron, 
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Koiirad  vowed  liis  instant  destruction ;  and,  clap- 
ping a  pistol  to  Jacques'  liead,  commanded  him 
again  to  mount  the  platform,  and  execute  his  ven- 
geance on  the  prisoner.  Witli  tottering  knees  and 
bristling  hair,  Jacques  approached  his  victim,  bear- 
ing the  fatal  rope,  which,  in  the  next  moment,  was 
twitched  from  his  hand,  and  one  blow  from  its 
knotted  end  made  him  measure  his  length  on  the 
ground. 

"  Blitz  mid  Hagel  /"  thundered  Konrad,  "  I 
must  speedily  put  an  end  to  this  foolery.  Hark 
ye,  Jacques — if  that  old  villain  lives  five  seconds 
longer,  I  shall  send  a  bullet  through  your  brain." 

Jacques,  who  knew  enough  of  the  speaker  to  be 
aware  that  this  was  no  idle  threat,  summoned  all 
his  strength,  and  rushing  on  the  pretended  Baron, 
forced  the  noose  round  his  neck,  and,  in  another 
instant.  Number  Nip  gave  a  hollow  groan,  and 
appeared  to  be  dead  as  a  log,  and  his  head  sunk 
upon  his  breast.  On  seeing  this,  a  shout  of  joy 
burst  from  the  troop,  and  believing  the  Baron  to 
be  fairly  hanged,  they  were  in  the  act  of  raising 
their  pieces  to  celebrate  their  triumph,  when 
their  attention  was  arrested  by  a  hoarse  laugh, 
\vhich  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  gallows  tree. 

11 
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But  words  are  inadequate  to  express  their  horror, 
when,  on  looking  up,  they  beheld  the  dead  Baron 
smoking  a  pipe  of  about  three  yards  in  length, 
and,  with  his  arms  behind  his  back,  sitting  astride 
upon  the  very  top  of  the  gallows  !  In  vain  Kon- 
rad  tried  to  rally  the  flying  robbers,  who,  upon 
the  first  look  at  the  smoking  Baron,  had  thrown 
down  their  arms,  and  taken  to  flight:  Neither 
threats  nor  persuasion  could  induce  them  to  return ; 
and  in  the  sudden  rush  which  they  made  from  the 
spot,  Konrad,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  borne  along 
with  them ;  nor  did  they  think  themselves  in  safe- 
ty till  they  had  reached  the  interior  of  the  Castle. 
But  even  here  their  nerves  were  destined  to  sus- 
tain a  still  greater  shock;  for  just  as  they  had  turn- 
ed into  one  of  the  narrow  passages  leading  into  the 
prisoners'  caves,  they  encountered  the  real  Baron, 
whom  Number  Nip  had  politely  set  at  liberty,  and 
who  now  had  emerged  from  his  cell  to  claim  Kon- 
rad's  promise  of  allowing  him  to  depart,  as  he 
had  accepted  his  conditions,  and  consented  to  the 
union  of  Frederich  with  Pauline.  If  the  dead 
Baron  had  made  the  outlaws  take  to  their  heels, 
the  living  one  had  a  no  less  terrifying  efl'ect ;  and, 
with  shouts  of  terror,  the  robbers  rushed  past  the 
astonished  object  of  their  fright;   nor  did  they 
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slacken  their  pace  until  they  had  reached  a  small 
fortified  tower,  which  stood  at  the  very  pinnacle  of 
the  Castle.  We  shall  now  return  to  the  two  prison- 
ers, whose  guard,  in  the  general  consternation,  had 
also  deserted  them,  and  who  were  left  standing 
alone  in  front  of  the  pretended  Baron.  As  soon 
as  they  found  themselves  freed  from  their  escort, 
their  first  impulse  was  to  endeavour  to  effect  their 
escape ;  but  an  invisible  power  seemed  to  chain 
them  to  the  spot ;  and  just  as  they  had  both  deter- 
mined on  flight,  the  voice  of  Number  Nip  arrested 
their  steps. 

"  Stop,"  said  the  Lord  of  Giant  Dale,  as  he 
swung  to  and  fro  upon  the  gallows  ;  "  I  am  your 
friend,  therefore  listen  to  my  counsel.  In  yonder 
tower,"  pointing  to  the  turret  of  the  Castle,  "  you 
will  find  Frau  Margaretha  and  her  niece  Pauline ; 
who  possesses  a  letter  from  the  Baron,  containing 
his  consent  to  your  union  with  his  daughter.  Se- 
cure that,  and  accompany  the  Baron  to  Walden- 
berg,  where  happiness  awaits  you.  You  have  been 
rash,  imprudent,  and  foolish ;  but  you  have  been 
faithful  and  constant  in  love,  and  for  that  I  be- 
friend you. — And  as  for  you,  holy  brother  of  the 
order  of  Saint  Jacques,"  he  added,  turning  to  Hen- 
rich,  "  let  me  advise  you,  when  you  again  assume 
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the  character  of  a  monk,  to  keep  a  better  tongue 
in  that  giddy  head  of  thine,  and  be  swifter  to  hear, 
and  slower  to  speak,  when  next  you  meet  with 
strangers  in  the  forest." — And  with  these  words, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  youths,  their  monitor 
dissolved  in  a  puff  of  his  own  smoke. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  prisoners  were  not 
slow  to  follow  the  counsel  of  their  friend,  and,  to 
the  utter  amazement  of  the  good  Frau  Margare- 
tha  and  Pauline,  the  door  of  their  turret  was  burst 
open,  and  Frederich  and  Henrich  rushed  into  the 
apartment.  To  paint  the  joy  of  the  lovers  at  this 
unexpected  meeting  is  not  our  purpose.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  they  thought  themselves  the  happiest 
beings  in  the  world,  and  what  can  we  say  more  ? 

After  the  first  transports  of  joy  were  over,  Fre- 
derich began  to  question  his  beloved  in  regard  to 
the  document  which  Number  Nip  had  assured  him 
she  possessed,  and  heard  with  delight  that  such  a 
paper  she  had  that  morning  found  upon  her  table, 
but  how  it  came  there  was  more  than  she  could 
tell. 

While  Henrich  was  busily  employed  in  relating 
to  Frau  Margaretha  all  the  dangers  he  had  encoun- 
tered since  last  they  met,  heavy  steps  were  heard 
ascending  the  narrow  stair  which  led  to  the  turret, 
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and  the  next  moment  the  door  of  their  chamber 
was  again  thrown  open,  and,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, the  Baron  himself  stood  before  them. 

To  the  surprise  of  Pauline,  who  knew  not  the 
pranks  the  Lord  of  Giant  Dale  had  been  playing 
to  accomplish  her  happiness,  the  Baron  stepped 
kindly  up  to  Frederich,  and  said,  "  Now  that  I 
liave  consented  to  receive  you  as  my  son,  be  assu- 
red that  the  Baron  of  Waldenberg  will  always 
treat  and  consider  you  as  such ;  we  have  already 
suffered  enough  by  opposing  each  other's  schemes ; 
therefore,  let  us  henceforth  live  as  father  and  son 
ought  to  do.  Pauline  shall  be  the  bond  of  union 
which  shall  unite  us."  And  putting  the  hand  of 
Pauline  into  that  of  her  lover,  he  added, — "  And 
now,  my  children,  let  us  tarry  here  no  longer. 
The  carriage  waits  below  to  bear  us  to  our  home." 

Happy  to  escape  from  their  confinement,  they 
hastened  to  obey,  and  descended  to  the  carriage, 
which  stood  in  readiness  before  the  gate  of  the 
Castle. 

The  silence  of  death  reigned  around,  and  not  a 
sound  was  heard;  for  the  outlaws  were  still  too 
much  terrified  to  quit  their  tower  where  they  had 
entrenched  themselves,  and  where  they  had  drag- 
ged their  captain  along  with  them;  so  that  our 
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travellers  pursued  their  journey,  without  meeting 
with  further  molestation,  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  Castle  of  Waldenberg,  where,  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  approaching  marriage,  the  Baron 
forgot  his  past  dangers  and  disappointments. 

But  it  was  not  until  Pauline  presented  him 
with  a  grandson,  that  his  happiness  was  complete ; 
and  for  the  last  time  he  filled  the  Golden  Goblet  to 
the  health  of  the  young  Baron  :  and  so  great  was 
his  joy  that  the  gods  had  at  length  blessed  him  with 
an  heir,  he  continued  the  revel  so  long,  and  so  fre- 
quently emptied  the  flowing  bowl,  that  he  brought 
on  an  attack  of  gout,  which  carried  him  off  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  and  thus  left  Frederich  and 
Pauline  in  undisputed  possession  of  his  rich  do- 
mains. 

The  blessing  of  Heaven  was  upon  them,  and 
Frederich  and  Pauline  lived  to  see  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  and  lovely  progeny,  which 
gave  them  no  cause  to  fear  that  a  male  heir  would 
fail  to  inherit  the  rich  and  extensive  possessions  of 
the  Barons  of  Waldenberg. 
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THE  LEPER. 


Ah !  little  think  the  gay  licentious  crowd. 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround  ; 
Ah  !  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along. 
How  many  pine,  how  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief !  how  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind! 

Thomson's  Seasons. 


1  HE  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Aoste  is  almost 
deserted,  and  appears  never  to  have  been  much 
inhabited.  One  sees  there  cultivated  fields  and 
meadows,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  ancient 
ramparts  which  the  Romans  built  to  enclose  it, 
and  on  the  other  by  some  garden  walls. 

This  solitary  spot,  however,  can  yet  interest 
travellers. 

Near  the  gate  of  the  city  are  seen  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  chateau,  where,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
if  one  may  believe  the  popular  tradition,  the  Count 
Rene  dc  Chalans,  impelled  by  violent  jealousy, 
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allowed  his  wife,  the  Princews  Meiicie  de  Bra- 
gancie,  to  perish  by  famine,  and  from  thence  the 
name  o(  Brama/afii  (which  signifies  cry  of  hunger,) 
given  by  the  country  people  to  this  chateau. 

This  anecdote,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
however  disputed,  renders  these  ruins  interesting 
to  those  persons  who  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
tradition. 

Farther  ojff,  about  a  lUindred  steps,  is  a  square 
tower,  built  against  an  ancient  wall,  and  construct- 
ed with  the  marble  with  which  it  was  formerly 
embellished :  it  is  called  The  Tower  of  Terror,  be- 
cause the  people  for  a  long  time  believed  it  to  be 
haunted  by  spirits.  The  old  women  of  the  city  of 
Aoste  well  remembered  having  seen  issue  from  it 
at  midnight  a  tall  female  figure,  shrouded  in  white, 
and  bearing  a  lamp  in  her  hand. 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  this  tower  was 
repaired  by  order  of  government,  and  surrounded 
by  an  enclosure,  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  there 
a  Leper,  and  while  thus  separating  him  from  so- 
ciety, to  procure  for  him  all  the  enjoyment  of 
which  his  melancholy  situation  was  susceptible. 

The  Hospital  of  Saint  Maurice  was  ordered  to 
provide  his  food,  and  he  was  supplied  with  furni- 
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ture,  and  also  with  the  tools  necessary  for  culti- 
vating the  garden.  He  lived  there  for  a  long  while, 
abandoned  to  himself,  seeing  no  one  except  the 
priest  who,  from  time  to  time,  carried  him  the 
succours  of  religion,  and  the  man  who,  once  a- 
week,  brought  his  provisions  from  the  hospital. 

During  the  war  of  the  Alps,  in  the  year  1797, 
an  officer  being  at  the  city  of  Aoste,  passed  one 
day  by  chance  near  the  garden  of  the  Leper,  the 
door  of  which  being  half  open,  curiosity  prompt- 
ed him  to  enter.  He  found  there  a  man  simply 
dressed,  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  plunged  in  pro- 
found meditation.  At  the  noise  which  the  officer 
made  in  entering,  the  recluse,  without  turning  or 
looking  round,  exclaimed  in  a  melancholy  voice, 
"  Who  is  there,  and  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  Excuse  a  stranger,"  replied  the  officer,  "whom 
the  inviting  appearance  of  your  garden  has  induced 
to  intrude,  but  who  is  unwilling  to  disturb  you." 

"  Do  not  advance,"  replied  the  inhabitant  of  the 
tower,  making  a  sign  with  his  hand,  "  do  not  ad- 
vance ;  you  are  near  an  unfortunate,  attacked  by 
leprosy." 

"  Whatever  may  be  your  misfortune,"  replied 
the  traveller,  "  I  shall  not  leave  you ;  I  have  ne- 
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ver  fled  from  the  unhappy :  however,  if  my  pre- 
sence distresses  you,  I  am  ready  to  withdraw." 

"  Welcome  then,"  said  the  Leper,  turning  sud- 
denly round,  "  and  remain,  if  you  dare,  after  ha- 
ving looked  on  me." 

For  some  moments  the  officer  stood  fixed  in  as- 
tonishment and  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  misera- 
ble man,  whom  the  leprosy  had  totally  disfigured. 
*'  I  will  remain  willingly,"  he  replied,  "  if  you  will 
accept  the  visit  of  a  man  whom  chance  has  con- 
ducted here,  hut  whom  a  lively  interest  retains." 

JLe  Lepreux,  Interest ! — I  have  only  excited 
pity. 

Le  Militaire,  How  much  would  it  delight  me, 
could  I  offer  you  any  consolation  ! 

Le  Lepr.  To  see  mankind,  to  hear  the  sound  of 
the  human  voice,  which  seems  to  fly  me,  is  to  me 
a  great  enjoyment. 

Le  Milit.  Allow  me,  then,  to  converse  a  few  mo- 
ments with  you,  and  to  survey  your  abode. 

Le  Lepr.  Most  willingly,  if  it  will  give  you  any 
pleasure.  [On  say'mg  these  words,  the  Leper  cover- 
ed his  head  with  a  felt  hat,  the  lowered  brim  of  which 
concealed  his  face.)  Go  on,  added  he;  here  to  the 
south  I  cultivate  a  little  border  of  flowers,  which 
perhaps  may  please  you.    You  will  find  them  rare. 
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I  have  procured  tlie  seeds  of  all  those  which  grow- 
wild  on  the  Alps,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove them  by  culture. 

Le  Milit.  In  truth,  here  are  some  flowers  whose 
appearance  is  quite  new  to  me. 

Le  Lepr,  Look  at  this  little  rose-bush  ;  it  is  the 
rose  without  thorns,  which  grows  only  on  the  high- 
est Alps ;  but  it  already  loses  this  property,  and 
puts  forth  thorns,  in  proportion  as  it  is  cultivated 
and  propagated. 

Le  Milit.  It  ought  to  be  the  emblem  of  ingrati- 
tude. 

Le  Lepr,  If  any  of  the  flowers  please  you,  you 
may  take  them  without  fear,  and  you  will  not  run 
any  risk  in  carrying  them  near  you.  I  have  the 
gratification  of  watering  and  of  seeing  them,  but 
I  never  touch  them. 

Le  Milit  Why? 

Le  Lepr,  I  fear  to  sully  them,  and  I  would  not 
dare  to  off"er  them. 

Le  Milit.  For  whom  then  do  you  destine  them  ? 

Le  Lepr.  The  people  who  bring  me  provisions 
from  the  hospital  do  not  fear  to  make  bouquets  of 
them.  Sometimes  also  the  children  of  the  city  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  door  of  my  garden.  I  ascend 
directly  to  my  tower,  for  fear  of  terrifying  or  hurt- 
ing them.    From  my  window  I  see  them  play  and 
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rob  me  of  a  few  flowers.  When  they  go  away, 
they  raise  their  eyes  and  say,  "  Good  dap,  Leper, *^ 
They  smile  while  speaking,  and  that  enlivens  me 
a  little. 

Le  Milit  You  have  collected  here  many  different 
plants ;  here  are  vines,  and  fruit  trees  of  several 
kinds. 

Le  Lepr,  The  trees  are  still  young.  I  planted  them 
myself,  as  well  as  this  vine,  which  I  have  trained 
to  surmount  this  ancient  wall,  which  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  serve  as  a  walk.  It  is  my  favourite  re- 
sort. Ascend  by  these  stones; — it  is  a  stair  of 
which  I  am  the  architect.     Hold  by  the  wall. 

Le  Milit  What  a  charming  retreat !  And  how 
well  it  is  adapted  for  the  meditations  of  a  recluse  ! 

Le  T^epr,  For  that  reason  I  love  it  much.  I  see 
from  hence  the  country,  and  the  labourers  in  the 
fields.  I  observe  all  that  passes,  and  I  myself  re- 
main unseen. 

Le  Milit.  How  much  do  I  admire  the  tranquillity 
and  solitude  of  this  spot !  We  are  in  a  city,  and 
yet  might  imagine  ourselves  in  a  desert. 

Le  Lepr.  Solitude  is  not  always  in  the  midst  of 
forests  and  rocks.  The  unfortunate  are  alone 
everywhere. 

Le  Milit.  What  chain  of  events  has  brought  you 
Into  this  rctircmput  ?  Ts  this  vour  native  countrv? 
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Le  Lepr,  I  was  born  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  in 
the  principality  of  Oneille,  and  I  have  lived  here 
only  fifteen  years.  As  to  my  history,  it  is  but  one 
long  and  uniform  calamity. 

Le  Milit  Have  you  always  lived  alone  ? 

Le  Lepr,  I  lost  my  parents  in  my  infancy.  I 
never  knew  them.  A  sister,  who  was  spared  to  me, 
died  two  years  since.     I  have  never  had  a  friend. 

Le  Milit,  Unfortunate  ! 

Le  Lepr,  Such  is  the  mil  of  God. 

Le  Milit.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Le  Lepr.  Ah  !  my  name  is  terrible  !  I  am  called 
The  Leper.  No  one  is  acquainted  with  the  name 
of  my  family,  nor  with  that  which  religion  gave 
me  at  my  birth.  I  am  The  Leper^  that  is  the  only 
claim  which  I  have  to  the  benevolence  of  men. 
May  they  be  for  ever  ignorant  who  I  am  ! 

Le  Milit.  Did  this  sister  whom  you  lost  live  with 
you? 

Le  Lepr.  She  lived  with  me  five  years  in  this 
tower.  As  unfortunate  as  myself,  she  shared  my 
griefs,  and  I  endeavoured  to  soften  hers. 

Le  Milit.  What  can  be  your  occupations  in  a 
solitude  so  profound  ? 

Le  Lepr.  The  detail  of  the  employments  of  a  re- 
cluse like  mvself  cannot  but  be  verv  iedious  to  a 
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man  of  the  world,  who  finds  his  happiness  in  ac- 
tivity and  social  life. 

Le  Milit  All  !  you  little  know  the  world,  which 
has  never  given  me  happiness.  I  am  often  solitary  by 
choice,  and  there  is  perhaps  more  analogy  between 
our  ideas  than  you  are  aware  of.  However,  I 
avow  it,  an  eternal  solitude  frightens  me.  I  can 
with  difficulty  imagine  it. 

Le  Lepr,  We  are  told  that ''  he  who  seeks  his  cell 
will  find  peace  there."  I  begin  to  experience  the 
truth  of  these  consoling  words.  The  feeling  of  soli- 
tude is  softened  also  by  employment.  The  man  who 
labours  is  never  completely  unhappy,  and  I  am  a 
proof  of  it.  In  summer,  the  culture  of  my  garden 
and  parterre  sufficiently  occupies  me  ;  in  winter,  I 
make  baskets  and  mats ;  I  work  at  my  clothes ; 
I  prepare  my  food  every  day  with  the  provisions 
which  they  bring  me  from  the  hospital,  and  prayer 
fills  lip  the  remainder  of  my  time.  At  last  the 
year  steals  away,  and,  when  it  is  passed,  it  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  very  short. 

Le  Milit  It  ought  to  have  appeared  an  age  to 
you. 

Le  Lepr,  Grief  and  misfortune  make  the  hours 
seem  long,  but  years  always  fly  with  the  same  ra- 
pidity. Tli(u-e  is  yet,  besides,  even  in  the  last  stage 
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of  misery,  an  enjoyment  vvliich  the  generality  of 
men  cannot  know,  and  which  will  appear  very  sin- 
gular to  you.  It  is  that  of  existing  and  of  breath- 
ing. In  fine  weather,  I  pass  whole  days  immo- 
vable upon  this  rampart,  to  enjoy  the  air  and  the 
beauty  of  nature  ;  all  my  ideas  are  then  vague  and 
undefined ;  melancholy  fills  my  heart  without  op- 
pressing it ;  my  looks  wander  over  the  country  and 
the  surrounding  rocks;  the  different  aspects  of 
which  are  so  impressed  on  my  memory,  that  they 
make  almost  a  part  of  myself,  and  each  site  is  a 
friend  that  I  see  with  pleasure  every  day. 

MlllL  I  have  often  felt  something  of  the  same 
kind.  When  grief  oppresses  me,  and  when  I  do 
not  find  in  the  heart  of  man  that  which  mine  de- 
sires, the  aspect  of  nature  and  of  inanimate  things 
consoles  me ;  I  attach  myself  to  rocks  and  trees, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  beings  of  creation 
are  friends  which  God  has  given  me. 

Le  Lepr,  You  encourage  me  to  explain  to  you  in 
my  turn  what  passes  within  me.  I  truly  love  the 
objects  which  are  in  a  manner  my  companions  of 
life,  and  ^vhich  I  see  each  day ;  also,  every  even- 
ing before  retiring  to  my  tower,  I  go  to  greet  the 
glaciers  of  Kuitors,  the  sombre  woods  of  Mojinl 
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Saint  Bernard,  and  the  fantastic  points  which  over- 
liang  the  Valley  of  Rheme.  Although  the  power  of 
God  may  be  as  visible  in  the  creation  of  an  ant  as 
in  that  of  the  whole  universe,  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle of  the  mountain^  makes  a  much  deeper  im- 
pression on  my  senses.  I  cannot  contemplate  these 
enormous  masses,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  with- 
out feeling  a  pious  wonder  ;  but  in  this  vast  pic- 
ture which  surrounds  me,  I  have  favourite  situa- 
tions which  I  like  better  than  others ;  of  this  num- 
ber, is  the  Hermitage,  which  you  see  above  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  of  Charvensod.  Isolated 
in  the  midst  of  the  wood,  near  a  desert  plain,  it 
receives  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Althougli 
I  have  never  been  there,  I  feel  a  singular  pleasure 
in  looking  at  it.  When  day  declines,  seated  in  my 
garden,  I  gaze  upon  this  solitary  Hermitage,  and 
my  imagination  reposes  itself  there,  and  a  confu- 
sed reminiscence  seems  to  tell  me  that  1  have  lived 
formerly  in  a  happier  time,  and  of  which  the  recol- 
lection is  effaced  in  my  mind.  I  love,  above  all,  to 
contemplate  the  distant  mountains,  which  mingle 
with  the  heavens  in  the  horizon.  Thus,  like  the 
future,  distance  wakes  in  me  the  sentiment  of  hope, 
my  oppressed  heart  believes  that  there  exists  per- 
haps a  distant  world,  where,  at  some  cpocli,  I  shall 
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be  able  to  taste  at  last  tlie  happiness  for  which  I 
sigh,  and  which  a  secret  instinct  presents  to  me 
without  ceasing. 

L.e  MlUt  With  an  ardent  soul  like  yours,  it  must 
have  cost  you,  without  doubt,  many  efforts  to  re- 
sign yourself  to  your  destiny,  and  not  to  abandon 
yourself  to  despair  ? 

Le  Lepr,  I  would*  deceive  you  were  I  to  allow 
you  to  believe  that  I  am  always  resigned  to  my 
fate ;  I  have  not  reached  that  degree  of  self-denial  to 
which  some  Anchorites  have  attained.  The  com- 
plete sacrifice  of  all  human  affections  is  not  yet 
accomplished  ,*  my  life  passes  in  continual  strug- 
gles, and  the  powerful  succours  of  religion  itself 
are  not  always  capable  of  repressing  the  wander- 
ings of  my  imagination.  It  draws  me  often,  in 
spite  of  myself,  into  an  ocean  of  chimerical  desires, 
which  carry  me  towards  this  world,  of  which  I 
have  no  knowledge,  and  of  which  the  painful  image 
is  always  present  to  torment  me. 

Le  Milit,  If  I  could  make  you  read  my  soul,  and 
give  you  the  idea  of  the  world  which  I  have  of  it, 
all  your  desires  and  your  regrets  would  vanish  in 
an  instant. 

Le  Lepi\  In  vain  have  books  instructed  me  in  the 
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depravity  of  men,  and  in  the  misfortunes  insepa- 
rable from  humanity ;  my  heart  refuses  to  believe 
tliera.  I  represent  always  to  myself  societies  of  sin- 
cere and  virtuous  friends ;  attached  spouses,  whom 
health,  youth,  and  fortune,  combine  to  load  with 
happiness.    I  imagine  I  see  them  wander  together 
in  groves  more  green  and  fresh  than  those  which 
give  me  shade,  lighted  by  a  sun  more  brilliant  than 
that  which  shines  on  me ;  and  their  fate  seems  to 
me  more  worthy  of  envy,  according  as  mine  is  more 
miserable.     I  experience  an  indefinable  longing, 
and  a  confused   sentiment  of  felicity,  w^hich  I 
could  enjoy,  and  which  is  denied  me.     Then  I  fly 
from  my  chamber ;  I  wander  into  the  fields  to 
breathe  more  freely.     I  avoid  being  seen  by  those 
very  men  whom  my  heart  burns  to  meet ;  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  hid  between  the  briers 
like  a  savage  beast,  my  looks  are  fixed  on  the  city 
of  Aoste.     I  see  from  afar,  with  envious  eyes,  its 
h.appy  inliabitants,  who  scarcely  know  me  ;  I  hold 
eut  my  hands  to  them  moaning,  and  I  demand 
from  them  my  portion  of  happiness.    In  my  tran- 
sport— shall  I  own  it  to  you  ? — I  have  sometimes 
pressed  the  trees  of  tlie  forest  in  my  lU'ms,  pray- 
ing God  to  animate  them  for  me,  and  to  give  me  a 
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friend,  but  the  trees  are  silent, — tlicir  cold  bark 
Impulses  me  ;  they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
my  heart,  which  palpitates  and  burns.  Oppressed 
with  fatigue,  weary  of  life,  I  crawl  again  into  my 
retreat ;  I  there  expose  my  sufferings  before  God, 
and  prayer  restores  some  calmness  to  my  soul. 

Le  Milit.  Thus,  poor  unfortunate,  you  suffer  at 
once  all  the  evils  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body  ? 

Le  Lepr,  These  last  are  not  the  most  cruel. 

Le  Milit.  You  have  then  sometimes  an  interval 
of  ease  ? 

Le  Lepr,  Every  month ;  they  increase  and  dimi- 
nish with  the  course  of  the  moon.  When  she  is 
in  the  increase,  I  generally  suffer  more;  the  disease 
subsides  afterwards,  and  seems  to  change  its  na- 
ture ;  my  skin  becomes  dry  and  white,  and  I 
scarcely  feel  my  malady :  but  it  would  be  always 
supportable,  were  it  not  for  the  frightful  sleepless- 
ness which  it  occasions. 

Le  Milit  How  !  does  even  sleep  abandon  you  ? 

Le  Lepr.  Ah !  You  cannot  imagine  how  long 
and  sorrowful  is  the  night  which  is  passed  without 
sleep  by  the  unhappy, — the  mind  fixed  on  an  af- 
flicting situation,  .ind  on  a  future,  without  hope. 
No,  no  one  can  compreheud  it :  as  the  night  advan- 
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ees,  my  inquietudes  increase,  and  when  it  is  nearly 
linislicd,  my  agitation  is  such,  tliat  I  no  longer 
know  what  I  am  doing ;  my  tlioughts  are  disturb- 
ed, I  experience  an  extraordinary  sentiment,  which 
I  never  feel  but  in  these  melancholy  moments. 

Sometimes,  it  seems  to  me,  that  an  irresistible 
force  drags  me  into  a  bottomless  abyss ;  sometimes, 
I  see  black  spots  before  my  eyes,  but  while  I  ex- 
amine them,  they  increase  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning, — they  enlarge  in  approaching  me,  and 
soon  they  are  mountains  which  oppress  me  with 
their  weight.  At  other  times,  I  see  clouds  issue 
from  the  earth  round  me  like  sAvelling  waves,  which 
heap  themselves  up  and  threaten  to  overwhelm  me ; 
and  when  I  wish  to  rise  to  dissipate  these  ideas, 
I  feel  myself  restrained  by  invisible  bonds,  which 
deprive  me  of  strength.  You  believe,  perhaps, 
that  these  are  dreams ;  they  are  not.  I  am  quite 
awake.  I  sec  without  ceasing  the  same  objects, 
and  it  is  a  sensation  of  horror  which  surpasses 
all  my  other  evils. 

Le  Milit,  It  is  possible  that  you  suffer  from  fever 
during  these  sleepless  hours,  and  it  is  that,  with- 
out doubt,  which  causes  this  kind  of  delirium. 

Le  Lepr,  You  believe  that  it  proceeds  from  fever  ? 
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Ah !  I  wish  you  may  be  right :  I  feared  till  now  that 
these  visions  were  symptoms  of  delirium,  and  I 
own  that  this  disturbed  me  much.  Would  to  God 
that  it  were  indeed  the  effect  of  fever ! 

Le  Milit  You  interest  me  powerfully.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  could  never  have  formed  an  idea  of  a 
situation  like  yours;  I  think,  however,  that  it 
must  have  been  less  melancholy  while  your  sister 
lived  ? 

LeLepr.  God  alone  knows  what  I  have  lost  by  the 
death  of  my  sister. — But  are  you  not  afraid  to  find 
yourself  so  near  me  ?  Seat  yourself  here  upon  this 
stone,  and  I  shall  place  myself  behind  this  foliage, 
and  we  will  converse  without  seeing  each  other. 

Le  Milit  Why  ?  No,  you  shall  not  leave  me  ; 
place  yourself  near  me — [In  saying  these  words, 
the  traveller  made  an  involuntary  movement  to  take 
the  hand  of  the  Leper,  who  drew  it  hack  with  quick'- 
ness.) 

Le  Lepr,  Imprudent  man  !  would  you  touch  my 
hand  ? 

Le  Milit.  I  should  have  pressed  it  with  warmth. 

Le  Lepr,  It  would  be  the  first  time  that  this  hap- 
piness was  granted  to  me.  My  hand  has  never  been 
pressed  by  any  one. 
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Le  M'd'iL  How  ?  Except  this  sister,  of  whom  you 
hiivc  sj)okcn  to  me,  you  have  never  liad  tics  ?  You 
have  ncA^er  been  cherished  by  any  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  ? 

I.e  Lepr,  Happily  for  humanity,  there  are  none 
like  me  on  the  earth. 

Le  Milit  You  make  me  shudder. 

Le  Lep7\  Pardon  me,  compassionate  stranger ; 
you  know  that  the  unhappy  love  to  speak  of  their 
misfortunes. 

Le  Milit  Speak,  speak,  interesting  man  !  you 
have  told  me  that  your  sister  lived  formerly  with 
you,  and  assisted  you  to  support  your  sufferings. 

Le  Lepr,  It  was  the  only  tie  which  connected  me 
with  mankind.  It  pleased  God  to  break  it,  and  to 
leave  me  desolate  and  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
world.  Her  soul  was  worthy  of  the  heaven  which 
possesses  it,  and  her  example  sustained  me  against 
the  sadness  which  often  oppresses  me  since  her 
death.  We  did  not,  however,  live  in  that  sweet 
intimacy,  of  which  I  have  formed  an  idea,  and 
which  ought  to  unite  unfortunate  friends.  The 
nature  of  our  malady  deprived  us  of  this  consola- 
tion. Even  when  we  met  to  pray  to  God,  we 
avoided  looking  at  each  other,  for  fear  that  the 
isight  of  our  evils  would  disturb  our  mcdiUitions, 
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and  our  looks  dared  meet  only  in  heaven.  After 
our  devotions,  my  sister  generally  retired  to  her 
chamber,  or  under  the  large  trees  which  bounded 
the  garden,  and  we  lived  almost  always  separate. 

Lie  Milit.  But  why  did  you  impose  on  yourselves 
this  severe  constraint  ? 

Le  Lepr.  When  my  sister  was  attacked  by  the 
contagious  malady,  to  which  all  my  family  have 
been  victims,  and  when  she  came  to  share  my  re- 
treat, we  had  never  seen  each  other.  Her  affright 
was  extreme,  on  perceiving  me  for  the  first  time. 
The  dread  of  afflicting  her,  the  still  greater  dread  of 
augmenting  her  malady  by  approaching  her,  forced 
me  to  adopt  this  sorrowful  kind  of  life.  The  le- 
prosy had  attacked  only  her  breast,  and  I  still  pre- 
served some  hope  of  seeing  her  cured.  You  see 
this  remains  of  trellis,  which  I  have  neglected ;  it 
was  then  a  hedge  of  hops,  which  I  cultivated  with 
care,  and  which  divided  the  garden  into  two  parts. 
I  had  made  on  each  side  a  little  path,  along  which 
we  could  walk  and  converse  together,  without  see- 
ing or  approaching  each  other. 

Le  Milit.  One  might  say  that  heaven  had  a  plea- 
sure in  poisoning  the  sorrowful  enjoyments  which 
remained  to  you. 

Le  Lepr.  But  at  least  I  was  not  then  alone ;  the 
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presence  of  my  sister  imparted  life  to  this  retreat. 
In  my  solitude  I  heard  the  noise  of  her  steps. 
When  I  returned  at  break  of  day  to  pray  to  God, 
under  these  trees,  the  door  of  the  tower  would  be 
opened  softly,  and  the  voice  of  my  sister  would 
mingle  insensibly  with  mine.     In  the  evening", 
when  I  watered  my  garden,  she  walked,  some- 
times at  sun-set,  here,  in  the  same  place  where  I 
speak  to  you,  and  I  saw  her  shadow  pass  and  re- 
pass on  my  flowers.    Even  when  I  did  not  see  her, 
1  found  everywhere  traces  of  her  presence.     Now 
T  no  longer  find  on  my  path  a  broken  flower,  or  a 
branch  of  a  shrub  which  she  had  dropped  in  pass- 
ing.    I  am  alone.     There  is  no  longer  motion  nor 
life  around  me ;  and  the  path  which  conducted  to 
her  favourite  grove  disappears  already  under  the 
grass.     Without  seeming  to  be  occupied  with  me, 
she  laboured  incessantly  to  do  everything  which 
she  thought  could  give  me  pleasure.    When  I  en- 
tered my  chamber,  I  was  sometimes  surprised  to 
find  there  vases  of  fresh  flowers,  or  some  fine  fruit, 
which  she  had  reared  herself.    I  dared  not  render 
her  the  same  services,  and  I  had  even  entreated 
her  never  to  enter  my  chamber :  But  what  can  put 
bounds  to  the  aff*ection  of  a  sister  ?  A  single  trait 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  her  tenderness  for  me. — 
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One  niglit  I  paced  my  cell  with  hurried  steps,  tor- 
mented by  dreadful  pains.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  having  seated  myself  an  instant  to  rest,  I 
heard  a  slight  noise  at  the  entrance  of  my  cham- 
ber. I  approached  and  listened.  Judge  of  my 
astonishment ; — it  was  my  sister,  who  pi  ayed  to 
God  at  the  threshold  of  my  door.  She  had  heard 
my  complainings.  Her  tenderness  had  made  her 
fear  to  disturb  me ;  but  she  came  to  be  ready  to 
give  me  succour.  I  heard  her  recite  the  Miserere 
in  a  low  voice.  I  knelt  down  near  the  door,  and, 
without  interrupting  her,  I  followed  mentally  her 
words.  My  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Who  would 
not  have  been  touched  with  such  affection?  When 
I  believed  that  her  prayer  was  finished,  "  Adieu, 
my  sister,"  said  I  to  her,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  adieu. 
— Retire.  I  feel  myself  a  little  better.  May  God 
bless  and  recompense  thee  for  thy  piety."  She 
withdrew  in  silence;  and,  without  doubt,  her 
prayer  was  heard,  for  I  had  at  last  some  hours  of 
tranquil  sleep. 

Le  Milit.  How  melancholy  must  the  first  days 
which  followed  the  death  of  this  cherished  sister 
have  appeared  to  you  ! 

Le  Lepr,  I  was  a  long  time  in  a  species  of  stu- 
por, which  took  from  mo  the  power  of  feeling  all  the 
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extent  oF  my  misfortune ;  but  when  at  last  I  came 
to  myself,  and  when  I  could  judge  of  my  situation, 
my  reason  had  nearly  abandoned  me.  This  epoch 
will  always  be  doubly  sorrowful  for  me ; — it  re- 
calls to  me  the  greatest  of  my  misfortunes,  and  the 
crime  which  was  near  being  the  consequence  of  it. 

Le  MUit,  A  crime  !  I  cannot  believe  you  capable 
of  it. 

Le  Lepr.  It  is  but  too  true ;  and  in  recounting 
to  you  this  epoch  of  my  life,  I  feel  that  I  shall  lose 
much  of  your  esteem  ;  but  I  will  not  paint  myself 
better  than  I  am,  and  you  will  pity,  perhaps,  in 
condemning  me. — Already,  in  some  fit  of  melan- 
choly, the  idea  of  voluntarily  quitting  this  world 
liad  presented  itself  to  me ;  however,  the  fear  of 
God  had  always  made  me  repulse  it ;  when  a  cir- 
cumstance the  most  trifling,  and  apparently  the 
least  likely  to  disturb  me,  had  nearly  occasioned 
my  everlasting  destruction.  I  was  yet  to  expe- 
rience a  new  grief.  Some  years  before  a  little  dog 
had  given  itself  to  us ;  my  sister  loved  it,  and  I 
avow  to  you,  that  since  she  no  longer  existed,  this 
poor  animal  was  my  greatest  consolation.  We  owed, 
without  doubt,  to  his  ugliness  the  choice  which 
lie  had  made  of  our  habitation  for  his  refuge,  lie 
Lul  been  icjcctcd  by  evci  y  one,  but  he  was  still 
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a  treasure  for  the  house  of  the  Leper.  In  grati- 
tude for  the  favour  which  God  had  granted  us,  in 
giving  us  this  friend,  my  sister  had  called  him 
Miracle,  and  his  name,  which  contrasted  with  his 
ugliness,  as  well  as  with  his  continual  gaiety,  had 
often  dissipated  our  melancholy.  In  spite  of  the 
care  which  I  took  of  him,  he  sometimes  escaped, 
but  I  never  thought  that  he  could  be  hurtful  to 
any  one.  However,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  were  alarmed,  and  believing  that  he  could 
bring  amongst  them  the  seeds  of  my  disease,  they 
determined  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  com- 
mandant, who  ordered  my  dog  to  be  killed  imme- 
diately. Several  soldiers,  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  came  directly  hither  to  execute 
this  cruel  order.  They  passed  a  rope  round  his  neck 
in  my  presence  and  dragged  him  away.  When  he 
was  at  the  door  of  the  garden,  I  could  not  resist 
looking  at  him  once  more.  I  saw  him  turn  his 
eyes  towards  me,  to  implore  that  succour  which  I 
could  not  give  him.  They  wished  to  drown  him 
in  the  Doire,  but  the  populace,  who  waited  for  him 
without,  cruelly  stoned  him  to  death.  I  heard  his 
cries,  and  I  entered  the  tower  more  dead  than  alive. 
My  trembling  knees  could  not  support  me ;  I 
threw  myself  on  my  bed,  in  a  state  impossible  to 
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describe ;  my  grief  would  not  permit  mo  to  see  in 
tliis  severe  but  just  order  anything  but  a  barbarity 
as  useless  as  atrocious ;  and  although  I  am  now 
ashamed  of  the  feelings  which  then  animated  me, 
I  cannot  yet  think  of  it  with  composure.  I  passed 
all  the  day  in  the  greatest  agitation.  It  was  the 
last  living  being  whom  they  came  to  tear  from  me, 
and  this  new  blow  again  opened  all  the  wounds  of 
my  heart. — Such  was  my  situation,  when,  the 
same  day,  towards  sunset,  I  came  to  seat  myself 
upon  the  stone  where  you  now  sit.  I  reflected 
there  for  a  long  time  on  my  sad  fate,  when  below, 
towards  these  two  birch  trees  which  terminate  the 
hedge,  I  saw  two  young  spouses  appear,  who  had 
lately  been  united.  They  advanced  along  the 
path,  traversed  the  meadow,  and  passed  near  me. 
The  sweet  tranquillity  which  happiness  inspires 
was  imprinted  on  their  beautiful  countenances; 
they  walked  slowly,  their  arms  were  entwined ; 
on  a  sudden  I  saw  them  stop ;  the  young  wife  in- 
clined her  head  on  the  bosom  of  her  spouse,  who 
pressed  her  in  his  arms  with  transport.  I  felt  my 
heart  oppressed.  Shall  I  avow  it  to  you  ?  Envy 
crept  for  the  first  time  into  my  bosom ;  the  image 
of  happiness  had  never  till  now  been  presented  be- 
fore me  with  so  much  force.     I  followed  them 
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with  my  eyes  to  the  end  of  the  meadow,  and  I  was 
about  to  lose  sight  of  them  amongst  the  trees, 
when  cries  of  joy  struck  my  ear — it  was  their  united 
families  who  came  to  meet  them ;  old  men,  wo- 
men, children,  surrounded  them ;  I  heard  a  con- 
fused murmur  of  joy ;  I  saw  between  the  trees 
the  gay  colours  of  their  dresses,  and  the  whole 
group  seemed  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  happiness. 
I  could  not  support  the  spectacle — the  torments 
of  hell  were  in  my  heart.  I  turned  away  my  looks, 
and  precipitated  myself  into  my  cell.  Heavens  ! 
how  deserted  it  appeared — gloomy,  frightful !  "  It 
is  here,  then,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  that  my  habita- 
tion is  for  ever  fixed — it  is  here,  then,  where, 
dragging  out  a  miserable  life,  I  shall  wait  the 
slow  end  of  my  days.  The  Eternal  has  diffused 
happiness — he  has  shed  it  in  torrents  on  every- 
thing which  breathes — and  I,  I  alone  !  without 
help,  without  friends,  without  a  companion — 
What  a  frightful  destiny  !" — Full  of  these  sorrow- 
ful thoughts,  I  forgot  that  he  is  a  consoling  Being 
— I  forgot  myself.  "  Why,"  said  I  to  myself, 
**  did  I  see  the  light  ?  Why  is  nature  a  cruel  and 
unjust  mother  to  me  alone  ?  Like  a  disinherited 
child,  I  have  beneath  my  eyes  the  rich  patrimony 
of  the  human  race,  and  avaricious  licavcn  refuses 
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mc  my  part  of  it.  No,  no,"  I  exclaimed  at  last,  in 
a  transport  of  passion,  "  there  is  no  happiness  for 
thee  upon  the  earth.  Die,  unfortunate,  die — long 
enough  hast  thou  sullied  the  earth  with  thy  pre- 
sence. May  she  swallow  thee  up  living,  and  leave 
no  trace  of  thy  odious  existence  !"  My  insensate 
fury  increased ;  by  degrees  the  desire  of  destroy- 
ing myself  seized  on  me,  and  fixed  all  my  thoughts. 
I  conceived,  at  length,  the  fatal  resolution  of  set- 
ting fire  to  my  retreat,  and  of  allowing  it  to  con- 
sume myself,  with  all  that  could  tend  to  preserve 
any  remembrance  of  me. 

Agitated,  furious,  I  went  out  into  the  fields.  I 
wandered  some  time  in  the  tlarkness  round  my 
dwelling;  involuntary  cries  burst  from  my  oppressed 
breast,  and  terrified  myself  in  the  silence  of  night. 
Full  of  rage,  I  entered  into  my  dwelling,  crying, 
"  Woe  be  to  thee.  Leper,  woe  be  to  thee  !"  And, 
as  if  all  had  conspired  for  my  destruction,  I  heard 
the  echo,  from  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  Cha- 
teau of  Bramafan,  repeat  distinctly,  "  Woe  be 
to  thee  !"  I  stopped,  seized  with  horror,  at  the  door 
of  the  tower,  and  the  faint  echoes  of  the  mountains 
repeated  for  a  long  time,  "  Woe  be  to  thee  !"  I 
took  a  lamp,  and  resolved  to  set  fire  to  my  habita- 
tion ;  I  descended  into  the  lowest  chamber,  carrv- 
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mg  with  me  some  dried  branches :  it  was  the 
chamber  which  my  sister  had  inhabited,  and  I  had 
never  entered  it  since  her  death.  Her  chair  still 
remained  where  I  had  placed  it  for  the  last  time. 
A  fearful  shuddering  seized  me  on  seeing  her  veil 
and  some  parts  of  her  vestments  scattered  through 
the  apartment ;  the  last  words  which  she  had  pro- 
nounced  before  leaving  it,  recalled  themselves  to 
my  thoughts.  ^'  I  shall  not  abandon  thee  in  dy- 
ing," said  she  to  me ;  '*  remember  that  I  shall  be 
present  in  thy  agonies."  In  placing  the  lamp  on 
the  table,  I  perceived  the  ribbon  of  the  cross  which 
she,  wore  round  her  neck,  and  which  she  herself 
had  placed  between  two  leaves  of  her  Bible.  At 
this  sight  I  recoiled,  full  of  a  pious  terror.  The 
depth  of  the  abyss  into  which  I  was  about  to  pre- 
cipitate myself,  presented  itself  to  my  eyes.  I  ap- 
proached, with  trembling,  the  sacred  book :  "  Be- 
hold, behold  !"  exclaimed  I,  *'  the  succours  which 
she  has  promised  me ;"  and  as  I  drew  the  cross 
from  the  book,  I  found  a  sealed  writing,  which  my 
sister  had  left  there  for  me.  My  tears,  till  then 
restrained,  now  fell  in  torrents.  All  my  fatal  pro- 
jects vanished  instantly ;  I  pressed  for  a  long  time 
on  my  heart  this  precious  letter  before  I  had  power 
to  peruse  it,  and,  throwing  myself  on  my  knees  to 
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implore  the  divine  mercy,  I  opened  it  and  read 
these  words,  which  will  be  eternally  engraven  on 
my  heart  :■ — 

"  My  brother,  lam  about  to  leave  thee,  hut  I  shall 
never  abando7i  thee.  From  heaven,  where  I  hope  to 
go,  I  shall  watch  over  thee.  I  shall  pray  to  God  to 
give  thee  courage  to  support  life  with  resignation  till 
it  shall  please  him  to  reunite  us  in  a/nother  world  ; 
then  I  shall  he  ahle  to  show  thee  all  my  affection,  no- 
thing shall  prevent  me  from  approaching  thee,  and 
nothing  shall  have  power  to  separate  us,  I  leave  thee 
the  little  cross,  which  I  have  always  worn ;  it  has 
often  consoled  me  in  my  afflictions,  and  my  tears  have 
had  no  other  witness,  Rememher,  when  thou  shall 
see  it,  that  my  last  wish  was,  that  thou  mightst  live 
and  die  a  good  Christian.^* 

Precious  letter  f  I  shall  never  part  with  it ;  I 
shall  carry  it  with  me  to  the  tomb ;  it  is  that  which 
will  open  to  me  the  gates  of  heaven,  which  my 
crime  would  have  closed  against  me  for  ever.  In 
finishing  the  perusal  of  it,  I  felt  myself  becoming 
faint,  exhausted  by  all  that  I  had  suffered.  A  cloud 
came  over  my  sight,  and  for  some  time  I  lost  at 
once  the  recollection  of  my  'evils  and  the  sense  of 
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existence.  When  I  came  to  myself,  the  night  was  far 
advanced.  As  my  ideas  cleared,  I  exp^erienced  an 
inexpressible  feeling  of  peace.  All  that  had  passed 
in  the  evening  appeared  to  me  like  a  dream.  My 
first  movement  was  to  raise  my  eyes  to  heaven,  to 
thank  it  for  having  preserved  me  from  the  greatest 
of  evils.  The  firmament  had  never  appeared  to 
me  so  serene  and  beautiful ;  a  star  sparkled  before 
my  window ;  I  contemplated  it  a  long  time  with 
inexpressible  pleasure,  in  thanking  God  that  he 
still  permitted  me  the  happiness  of  seeing  it,  and 
I  found  a  secret  consolation  in  thinking^  that  one 
of  its  rays  was  perhaps  destined  for  the  sorrow- 
ful cell  of  the  leper.  I  returned  more  tranquil 
to  my  apartment.  I  employed  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  reading  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  holy  enthu- 
siasm which  it  imparted  to  my  soul,  dissipated 
entirely  the  dark  thoughts  which  had  beset  me.  I 
had  never  suffered  these  frightful  moments  while 
my  sister  lived;  it  was  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  she  was  near  me  to  become  calm,  and  the 
thought  alone  of  the  affection  which  she  had  for 
me  sufficed  to  console  me  and  give  me  courage. 
Compassionate  stranger  !  May  God  preserve  you 
from  ever  being  forced  to  live  alone.  My  sister, 
my  companion,  is  no  more ;  but  heaven  will  give 
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me  strength  to  support  life  witli  courage ;  it  will 
grant  it  to  me — I  hope  it — for  I  pray  for  it  in  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart. 

Le  Milit.  How  old  was  your  sister  when  you 
lost  her  ? 

Le  Lepr.  She  was  scarcely  twenty-five  years  of 
age;  but  her  sufferings  made  her  appear  much  older. 
In  spite  of  the  malady  which  carried  her  off,  and 
which  had  altered  her  features,  she  would  have 
been  still  beautiful,  had  it  not  been  for  a  frightful 
paleness  which  disfigured  her.  She  was  a  living 
image  of  death,  and  I  could  not  see  her  without 
shuddering. 

Le  Milit,  You  lost  her  very  young  ? 

Le  Lepr,  Her  weak  and  delicate  constitution 
could  not  long  resist  so  many  accumulated  evils.  I. 
perceived  that  her  loss  was  inevitable;  and  such  was 
lier  sorrowful  fate,  that  I  was  forced  to  wish  for 
it.  Seeing  her  languish  and  decay  daily,  I  watch- 
ed, with  a  fatal  joy,  the  approach  of  the  end  of  her 
sufferings.  For  the  space  of  a  month  her  weak- 
ness had  increased.  Frequent  fainting  fits  threat- 
ened her  life  from  hour  to  hour.  One  evening  (it 
was  about  the  beginning  of  August)  I  saw  her  so 
depressed,  that  I  would  not  quit  her.  She  was  rc- 
i'liningin  her  chair,  having  been  unable  to  bear  her 
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bed  for  some  days.  I  seated  myself  near  her,  and 
our  last  interview  took  place  amidst  the  most  pro- 
found darkness.  My  tears  could  not  be  restrain- 
ed. A  cruel  presentiment  agitated  me.  "  Why 
do  you  w€ep?"  said  she  to  me.  "  Why  afflict 
yourself  thus  ?  I  shall  not  quit  thee  in  dying,  and 
I  shall  be  present  in  thine  agonies."  Some  mo- 
ments after  she  signified  a  wish  to  be  carried  out 
of  the  tower,  and  to  offer  her  last  prayers  in  her 
grove  of  hazel  trees.  It  was  there  that  she  pass- 
ed the  greatest  part  of  the  summer.  "  I  wish," 
said  she,  "  to  look  at  heaven  while  dying.'*  I  did 
not  think  then  that  her  hour  was  so  near.  I  took 
her  in  my  arms  to  carry  her.  "  Support  me  only," 
said  she  to  me;  "  I  shall  perhaps  still  have  strength 
to  walk."  I  conducted  her  slowly  towards  the 
hazel  grove.  I  formed  her  a  cushion,  with  the 
dry  leaves  which  she  had  gathered  there ;  and, 
having  covered  her  with  a  veil,  to  preserve  her 
from  the  dampness  of  the  night,  I  placed  myself 
near  her ;  but  she  desired  to  be  alone  in  her  last 
meditation,  and  I  withdrew,  without  losing  sight 
of  her.  I  saw  her  veil  raised  from  time  to  time, 
and  her  white  hands  stretched  towards  heaven.  As 
I  again  approached  the  grove,  she  asked  for  water, 
which  I  brought.     She  wet  her  lips  with  it,  but 
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she  could  not  drink.  "  I  feel  my  end  approiiching," 
said  she  to  me,  in  turning  aside  her  head.  "  My 
thirst  will  soon  be  quenched  for  ever.  Support  me, 
my  brother.  Help  thy  sister  to  overcome  this  long- 
ed-for, yet  terrible  passage.  Support  me. — Repeat 
the  prayer  for  the  dying."  These  were  the  last 
words  she  addressed  to  me.  Her  head  rested  on 
my  bosom.  I  recited  the  prayer  for  the  dying : — 
"  Pass  to  eternity,  dear  sister,"  said  I  to  her. 
"  Free  thyself  from  the  burden  of  life."  During 
three  hours  I  supported  her  thus  in  the  last  strug- 
gle of  nature.  At  last  she  ceased  to  breathe,  and 
her  soul  passed  gently  from  the  earth. 

The  Leper,  at  the  end  of  this  recital,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  Grief  stifled  the  voice 
of  the  traveller. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  The  Leper  rose, — 
*'  Stranger,"  said  he,  "  when  grief  or  disappoint- 
ments approach  thee,  think  then,  think  of  The 
Leper  of  the  City  of  Aoste,  and  your  visit  to  him 
will  not  have  been  in  vain." 

They  walked  together  to  the  door  of  the  garden. 
When  the  Officer  was  about  to  set  out,  he  put  his 
glove  on  his  right  hand.  "  You  have  never  press- 
ed the  hand  of  any  one,"  said  he  to  the  Leper. 
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"  Do  me  the  favour  of  pressing  mine;  it  is  that  of 
a  friend,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  your  fate." 

The  Leper  recoiled  a  few  steps,  in  a  kind  of  af- 
fright, and  raising  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven, 
"  God  of  all  goodness,"  exclaimed  he,  "  load  with 
thy  blessings  this  compassionate  man  !" 

'*  Grant  me,  then,  another  favour,"  replied  the 
traveller.  *'  I  must  leave  you.  We  shall  not  per- 
haps meet  for  a  long  time.  Could  we  not,  with 
necessary  precautions,  write  sometimes  to  one  an- 
other ?  Such  a  correspondence  would  occupy  your 
attention,  and  would  confer  a  great  pleasure  on 
me." 

The  Leper  reflected  for  some  time. — "  Why," 
said  he  at  last,  "  should  I  seek  to  create  to  myself 
this  illusion  ?  I  ought  to  have  no  other  society  than 
myself, — no  other  friend  than  God.  We  shall  see 
each  other  in  him.  Adieu,  generous  stranger ;  may 
you  be  happy.  Adieu,  for  ever." 

The  traveller  set  out.  The  Leper  shut  the  door, 
and  drew  the  bolts. 
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A  POLISH  TALE, 

*'  Cards  and  dice  are  the  Devil's  device." 


The  bell  of  the  great  Minster  in  Warsaw  liad 
just  tolled  twelve,  when  the  domestics  of  Count 
Borworjarginski  were  suddenly  aroused  from  their 
slumbers,  by  thundering  blows  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace,  and  which,  before  any  of  the  household  had 
time  to  admit  the  intruder,  were  furiously  re- 
peated. 

At  length  Ludovie,  the  Count's  valet,  hastily 
proceeded  to  obey  the  authoritative  summons. 
"  Who  knocks  so  loudly  at  this  late  hour  ?"  he 
asked,  as  he  approached  the  gate. 

"  Who  knocks,  truly  !''  said  the  voice  from  with- 
out, almost  choaked  with  passion,  and  which  Ludo- 
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vie  instantly  knew  to  be  that  of  the  Count, — "  You 
"  lazy,  snoring  rascal,  must  I  stand  here  all  night, 
till  it  is  your  pleasure  to  admit  me?  Instantly  open 
the  gate,  if  you  don't  wish  that  I  should  break  every 
bone  in  your  body ;  and  the  next  time  you  pre- 
sume to  keep  mc  waiting  like  a  beggar  at  my  own 
gate,  I  shall  make  a  clear  house  of  you  all.  You 
may  go  to  those  who  will  patiently  stand  cooling 
their  heels  in  the  night  air,  till  you  shall  think 
proper  to  admit  them ;  but  that  will  not  suit  Count 
Borworjarginski,  I  promise  you." 

Ludovic  having  obeyed  this  mandate  in  respect- 
ful silence,  the  Count  strode  into  the  palace,  and 
with  hasty  steps  proceeded  to  his  chamber,  where 
lie  rung  an  aferum  which  instantly  brought  the 
old  grey-headed  steward  to  his  presence.  "  Pon- 
tosky,"  said  the  Count,  as  with  disordered  steps 
he  paced  the  apartment ;  "  I  have  occasion  for 
three  thousand  ducats,  which  you  must  bring 
hither  without  a  moment's  delay.  Go  down  to 
the  iron  chest,  and  bring  me  six  of  the  largest 
bags  of  gold. — What !"  he  continued,  as  the  faith- 
ful domestic  stood  aghast  at  this  command  ;  "  do 
you  presume  to  bring  your  rueful  looks  here  ? 
Do  you  sec  mc  discomposed,  though  I  am  the 
sufferer?     But  away,  old  grey- beard;  and  when 
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you  return,  be  pleased  to  bring  a  more  cheerful 
countenance  along  with  you." 

Thus  admonished,  Pontosky  retired  to  obey  his 
master's  commands,  leaving  the  Count,  who  still 
continued  to  stride  through  the  apartment,  mut- 
tering to  himself, — "  By  all  the  saints,  I  must  put 
an  end  to  this  business,  cost  what  it  will.  I  dare- 
say the  villains  have  cheated  me ;  three  thousand 
ducats  in  one  night,  and  I  so  cautious  too !  the 
thing  is  incredible, — no  fortune  can  long  stand 
this  !  Well  might  old  grey-beard  look  sad ;  but 
what  the  devil  has  he  to  do  with  my  losses  ?  It  does 
not  come  out  of  his  pocket,  I  should  think.  A 
pretty  round  sum,  too.  Count  Borworjarginski ! 
Count  Borworjarginski,"  he  continued,  shaking 
his  head,  "  this  must  have  an  end — this  must 
have  an  end." 

Pontosky,  who  had  now  returned  with  the 
money,  poured  it  out  upon  the  table,  and  stood 
staring  at  his  master,  with  a  countenance  the 
image  of  despair. 

"  You  old  grey-haired  dotard,"  exclaimed  the 
Count,  with  increasing  fury,  as  he  thought  how 
soon  his  treasure  would  be  torn  from  him,  "  what 
do  you  stand  gaping  there  for  ?  Am  I  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  counting  the  ducats  ?  Awake,  sirrah, 
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and  to  your  business ;  and  let  me  see  no  more  of 
these  gloomy,  vinegar  looks.  I  suppose  I  am  at 
liberty  to  lose  my  money,  without  consulting  you 
upon  the  matter  ?" 

In  silence  Pontosky  obeyed;  but  as  the  gold 
rung  upon  the  table,  and  the  steward  made  it  clink 
with  as  much  noise  as  possible,  the  agony  of  the 
Count  increased ;  and  no  longer  able  to  master  his 
rage,  he  let  the  storm  fall  on  the  head  of  his  faith- 
ful domestic.  "  You  noisy,  chinking  old  rascal !" 
he  began,  "  is  that  a  way  to  count  money  ?  Can 
you  not  manage  to  let  it  slip  more  quietly  through 
these  bony  fingers  of  yours  ?  One  would  imagine 
that  you  wished  the  whole  household  to  hear  what 
we  are  about." 

"  It  would  be  better  for  some  people,"  ejacula- 
ted Pontosky,  with  a  sigh,  and  half  aloud,  "  that 
it  stuck  a  little  better  to  their  fingers." 

"  What  is  that  you  dare  to  say  ?"  exclaimed 
the  Count.  "  Another  mutter,  and  you  walk 
from  this  house.  I  shall  allow  no  mumping  here, 
let  me  tell  you.  But  quick,  you  old  ass,"  he  add- 
ed, as  he  furiously  pulled  the  bell, — "  Cover  up 
the  gold,  and  put  it  out  of  my  sight." 

Pontosky  had  just  obeyed  this  mandate,  when 
Ludovic  made  his  appearance,  in  answer  to  the 
hasty  summons  of  the  ('ount. 
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**  Go,"  said  the  latter,  as  soon  as  he  entered, 
**  to  Dr  Jablonowski,  and  desire  him  to  come  hi- 
ther without  delay ;  and  let  him  bring  his  case  of 
instruments  along  with  him." 

"  His  case  of  instruments  !"  ejaculated  the  old 
steward,  in  consternation,  as  he  stood  aghast  sta- 
ring at  his  master.  "  Holy  Saint  Anthony !  What 
has  come  over  him  ?" 

"  Meddling  idiot !"  exclaimed  the  Count,  stamp- 
ing upon  the  ground,  "  What  have  you  to  do 
with  my  actions  ?  I  should  like  to  know,  whether 
it  is  you  or  I  who  is  master  in  this  house  ?  Look 
to  yourself,  old  grey-beard,  lest  I  finish  the  affair 
by  throwing  the  tip  of  that  babbling  tongue  into 
the  bargain ;  you  will  then  know  what  the  case 
of  instruments  is  for." 

A  loud  knock  at  the  gate  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  Doctor;  who,  followed  by  Ludovic,  in 
breathless  haste  entered  the  apartment. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry,  and  regret — "  he  began ; 
but  his  harangue  was  quickly  cut  short  by  the 
Count,  who,  terrified  that  his  courage  would  fail, 
gloomily  stretched  out  his  hands,  saying,  "  To 
your  business,  sir ;  and  please  to  leave  your  re- 
grets to  another  opportunity." 
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Seeing  how  matters  stood,  this  son  of  EscuTa- 
pius,  without  proffering  another  word,  set  to  work; 
and  ere  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  tips  of  the 
Count's  fingers  strewed  the  floor ;  and  having 
bound  up  the  wounds,  the  Doctor  withdrew,  fol- 
lowed by  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the  faith- 
ful old  steward,  who  could  not  conceal  his  grief 
at  this  mad  freak  of  his  master. 

"  You  blubbering  idiot,"  said  the  Count,  as 
soon  as  the  Doctor  had  departed, — "  what  are  all 
these  sighs  and  groans  for  ?  I  should  imagine  that 
I  am  at  liberty  to  do  as  I  think  fit  with  my  own 
fingers  ?  Let  me  have  no  more  of  this  childish 
nonsense.  If  you  had  any  regard  for  the  interest 
of  your  master,  you  would  rather  rejoice  that  I 
have  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  injure  my  for- 
tune, than  stand  blubbering  there,  because  I  have 
thought  proper  to  cut  off  the  tips  of  my  fingers, 
to  prevent  me  from  gaming;  and  no  very  uncom- 
mon occurrence  either.  But  listen  to  me,  and  see 
that  I  am  instantly  obeyed.  Take  the  three  thou- 
sand ducats  which  I  lost  last  night,  to  that  scoun- 
drel of  a  cheat.  Count  Schavaliski,  and  do  not 
leave  his  house  till  you  have  brought  me  his  re- 
ceipt for  the  money. — And  now,  begone,"  headd- 
.   12 
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ed,  in  a  commanding  tone.  "  And  now.  Count  Bor- 
worjarginski,"  he  continued,  as  Pontosky  quitted 
the  apartment,  "  no  more  gambling  for  you,  my 
gentleman.  At  any  rate,  I  have  one  consolation, 
that  of  disappointing  these  scoundrels,  who,  I  make 
no  doubt,  are  flattering  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
again  getting  me  into  their  clutches."  And  with 
these  words  he  gloomily  threw  himself  down  upon 
his  couch,  where  we  shall  for  the  present  leave 
him,  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  his  do- 
mestic concerns. 

Count  Borworjarginski  having  no  family  of  his 
own,  had  adopted  an  orphan  niece,  who  presided 
over  his  household,  and  who,  he  publicly  declared, 
was  to  be  his  heir;  and'as  he  had  settled  all  his 
possessions  upon  her,  he  thought  this  act  of  gene- 
rosity entitled  him  to  the  privilege  of  selecting  the 
husband  of  the  young  Agatha,  from  among  the 
many  suitors  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  Af- 
ter much  deliberation  upon  the  subject,  having 
at  length  fixed  upon  the  young  Count  Zolkiewska, 
for  the  spouse  of  his  niece,  without  contemplating 
the  slightest  opposition  to  this  arrangement,  or 
considering  it  at  all  necessary  to  consult  the  per- 
son most  nearly  concerned  in  the  affair,  he  coolly 
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informed  Agatha  that  Count  Zolkiewska  was  the 
person  he  had  chosen  for  her  husband ;  and  that 
the  marriage  would  take  place  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months. 

But  Agatha,  who  inherited  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Count's  spirit,  not  at  all  relishing  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  boldly  declared  that  Count 
Zolkiewska  was  not  at  all  to  her  taste ;  and  as  she 
thought  she  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  on  an  af- 
fair which  so  nearly  concerned  her,  she  calmly  in- 
formed him,  that  he  might  dismiss  the  Count,  as 
she  had  no  intention  of  encouraging  his  suit. 

Thunderstruck  by  this  intelligence,  and  by  the 
cool  and  determined  manner  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced, for  some  moments  the  Count  was  unable 
to  reply.  But  as  he  reflected  on  the  enormity  of  her 
crime,  in  thus  opposing  his  will,  his  rage  broke 
forth  with  the  most  appalling  fury. 

Agatha  stood  unmoved  amidst  the  storm ;  and 
the  tempest  having  spent  itself,  the  Count  quit- 
ted the  apartment,  but  not  without  informing  the 
obstreperous  Agatha,  that  if  she  still  persisted  in 
refusing  to  marry  the  Count,  he  would  cut  her  off 
with  a  shilling.  With  this  threat  he  left  her,  and 
retired  to  his  oAvn  apartment  to  summon  the  okl 
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steward,  who  was  generally  his  confident  in  all  his 
affairs,  and  to  whom  he  related  the  ingratitude  of 
Agatha,  in  daring  to  reject  the  husband  he  had 
chosen  for  her,  a  crime  which  he  declared  he  ne- 
ver would  be  prevailed  on  to  forgive.  Pontosky, 
who  knew  the  Count's  way,  and  who  was  the  only 
member  of  the  household  who  could  manage  him, 
listened  with  deep  attention  to  all  that  he  said,  and 
at  length  declared  with  great  vehemence,  that  he 
thought  the  Count  had  acted  with  great  propriety, 
in  cutting  the  Lady  Agatha  off  with  a  shilling,  and 
that  many  an  uncle  would  have  turned  the  ungrate- 
ful girl  out  of  the  house. 

**  I  will  thank  you,  sirrah,"  exclaimed  the  Count, 
who,  although  he  blamed  Agatha,  did  not  choose 
that  any  other  person  should  take  the  same  liber- 
ty, "  to  speak  with  more  respect  of  my  relation ; 
and  presume  not  again  to  blame  any  one  con- 
nected with  me  ;  for  although  I  have  chosen  to  in- 
form you  of  this  affair,  it  does  not  follow  that  you 
should  presume  to  give  me  your  opinion  upon  the 
subject." 

Thus  admonished,  Pontosky  remained  silent, 
while  the  Count  continued — "  To  use  me  in  this 
shameful  manner !  I  who  have  settled  the  whole 
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of  my  fortune  upon  the  ungrateful  baggage  !  The 
tiling  is  scandalous  ;  but  let  Agatha  take  care  what 
she  is  about.  I  can  just  as  easily  scratch  her  out 
of  my  will  as  I  have  put  her  in.  Perhaps  she 
imagines  this  a  mere  threat  to  frighten  her,  but 
the  lady  will  find  herself  egregiously  mistaken. 
No,  no,  since  she  wont  marry  the  man  I  have  se- 
lected for  her  husband,  but  forsooth  must  choose 
lor  herself,  I  too  will  choose  who  shall  be  my  heir. 
1  warrant  I  shall  find  plenty  who  will  marry  the 
devil  himself  upon  such  terms.  I  wonder  what 
dislike  she  has  taken  to  the  Count  ? — as  hand- 
some a  man  as  one  can  meet  with — and  a  fortune 
to  boot.  You  old  ass,"  he  continued,  addressing 
the  steward,  who  continued  to  preserve  an  unbro- 
ken silence,  "  you  stupid  animal,  have  you  lost 
your  tongue,  that  you  stand  there  like  a  mummy, 
without  uttering  a  word  ?  Is  this  all  your  grati- 
tude for  my  condescension  in  demeaning  myself  by 
talking  to  you  upon  my  private  affairs  ?  Speak 
this  moment,  sirrah,  or  instantly  quit  the  apart- 
ment. By  my  faith,  you  are  ready  enough  to  chat- 
ter when  nobody  wants  you." 

"  I  have  just  been  considering "  said  Pon- 

tosky,  with  the  most  enraging  composure. 
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"  You  have  just  been  considering  !"  interrupted 
the  Count,  furious  with  passion  at  the  calmness  of 
the  steward;  "and  what,  sirrah,  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  your  wise  and  potent  considerations  ? — 
Truly  something  wondrous  great !" 

"  I  have  just  been  considering,"  Pontosky  again 
began,  without  being  in  the  least  discomposed  by 
the  violence  of  his  master,  "  that  if  you  overlook 
the  undutiful  coldness,  of  the  Lady  Agatha,  you 
will  have  much  to  answer  for.  If  she  is  not 
made  an  example  of,  you  will  see  what  a  pretty 
state  of  rebellion  all  the  women  will  be  in.  They 
will  naturally  argue  thus  :  '  If  Count  Borwor- 
jarginski,  who  is  known  to  be  such  a  martinet, 
cannot  command  his  household,  we  have  only  to 
show  a  spirit  of  rebellion  to  have  our  way  also.* 
And  a  pretty  commotion  this  will  make  in  every 

family  in  Warsaw.  Therefore,  I  would  advise " 

"  You  would  advise,  you  audacious  villain  !" 
stormed  the  Count,  at  the  very  idea  of  any  one  da- 
ring to  advise  him — "  Heaven  grant  me  patience  ! 
has  it  really  come  to  this,  that  Count  Borvvorjar- 
ginski  must  take  advice — and  from  an  old  block- 
head of  a  steward  too  !  Walk  down  stairs,  sirrah," 
continued  he,  stamping  on  the  ground,  "  and  when 
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I  find  your  advice  necessary,  I  shall  let  you  know." 
And  opening  the  door  to  its  full  width,  with  all 
his  force  he  shoved  out  the  old  domestic ;  and  ha- 
ving fairly  ejected  him  from  the  apartment,  and 
shut  the  door  with  a  noise  that  shook  the  very  pa- 
lace to  its  foundation,  he  seated  himself  in  his  chair, 
there  to  meditate  upon  the  strange  and  unexpected 
occurrences  of  the  morning. 

We  shall  now  return  to  Agatha,  who  also  sat  in 
deep  meditation  on  the  probable  result  of  the  scene 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  Count  and 
herself.  From  her  cradle,  Agatha  had  been  spoil- 
ed by  every  one  around  her,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  the  Count,  who  sometimes  caressed  and 
sometimes  scolded  her,  according  to  the  humour 
he  happened  to  be  in.  She  was  therefore  as  little 
able  to  brook  contradiction  as  the  Count,  who  by 
his  false  indulgence,  had  nearly  ruined  one  of  the 
finest  tempers  in  the  world ;  and  had  she  not  pos- 
sessed that  open,  generous,  and  affectionate  dispo- 
sition, which  generally  accompanies  a  high  and 
lofty  spirit,  she  would  have  been  one  of  the  great- 
est vixens  in  nature.  But  these  feelings  preserved 
her  from  using  severity  and  unkindness  towards 
others;    and  notwithstanding  the  high  spirit  of 
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their  young  mistress,  she  was  quite  adored  by  the 
domestics,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the  old  stew- 
ard, who  often  declared  that  he  hardly  knew  which 
he  liked  best,  his  old  master  or  his  young  mistress. 
— But  to  return  to  our  subject :  Agatha,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  sat  in  deep  reflection  upon  the 
unheard-of  cruelty  of  having  a  young,  handsome, 
and  rich  husband  assigned  to  her.  She  did  not 
particularly  dislike  the  object  thus  selected  for  her, 
neither  was  she  prepossessed  in  favour  of  any  other 
lover  ;  and  had  the  Count  gone  about  the  matter 
in  a  more  covert  way,  and  made  her  believe  that 
he  was  pleasing  her,  when  in  fact  he  was  pleasing 
himself,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  would  not 
have  objected  to  the  proposal.  But  he  had  roused 
the  spirit  of  contradiction  in  the  breast  of  his  niece, 
by  thus,  as  she  said,  disposing  of  her  as  if  she  were 
a  bale  of  goods ;  and  as  she  suspected  that  Count 
Zolkiewska  was  privy  to  the  business,  she  resol- 
ved to  affi'ont  him  the  first  time  they  should  meet. 
Agatha  was  in  the  full  flow  of  her  indignation  at 
the  proceedings  of  her  unnatural  uncle,  when  the 
young  Baron  Ehrenbreitstein  was  announced.  The 
Baron  was  a  German,  handsome,  accomplished, 
but  whose  pedigree  was  considerably  longer  than 
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bis  purse.  He  had  long  been  a  captive  to  the  charms 
of  the  young  Agatha,  but  the  modesty  which  usu- 
ally accompanies  true  merit,  prevented  him  from 
raising  his  eyes  to  one  who  had  princes  and  nobles 
at  her  feet. 

But  for  once  in  her  life  fickle  Fortune  was 
about  to  take  merit  under  her  protection.  Enra- 
ged at  her  uncle,  and  bent  on  rejecting  the  hus- 
band he  had  so  unceremoniously  chosen  for  her, 
Agatha  received  the  Baron  with  a  cordiality  which 
raised  a  flutter  at  his  heart ;  and  with  a  counte- 
nance full  of  love  and  admiration,  he  seated  him- 
self beside  his  fair  enslaver.  Agatha,  who  admi- 
red the  Baron  fully  as  much  as  any  of  the  nume- 
rous adorers  who  crowded  around  her,  was  at  this 
period  more  than  ever  inclined  to  think  well  of 
him  ;  and  she  was  so  lavish  of  her  smiles,  that  the 
Baron  departed  with  a  lighter  heart,  and  higher 
hopes,  than  he  until  this  day  had  ever  dared  to  en- 
tertain. 

Meanwhile,  the  Count,  whose  rage  a  quiet 
slumber  and  a  little  reflection  had  somewhat  mo- 
derated, again  summoned  the  old  steward  into  his 
presence. 

*'  Pontosky,"  he  began,  the  moment  he  appear- 
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ed,  "  this  is  indeed  a  most  unhappy  affair.  I  won- 
der," he  continued,  "  if  tlie  ungrateful  baggage 
is  attached  to  any  one  else  ?  And  yet  I  think  I 
should  have  heard  of  it.  Pontosky,"  he  conti- 
nued, "  what  visitors  were  here  to-day  ?'* 

"  Baron  Ehrenbreitstein,"  said  Pontosky,  with 
an  ill-concealed  grin,  which  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  Count. 

"  Hum  !"  said  the  Count,  as  he  stroked  his 
beard ;  "  now  the  riddle  is  read.  Now  I  know  the 
cause  why  Count  Zolkiewska  is  dismissed  with  dis- 
dain. But,  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  I  shall 
disappoint  my  gentleman's  expectations. — No,  no. 
Lady  Agatha — no  Count,  no  fortune — and  then  we 
shall  see  what  your  lover  will  say  to  that. — To 
you,  my  faithful  Pontosky,"  continued  the  Count, 
*'  to  you,  in  whom  I  can  confide,  I  give  my  niece 
in  charge;  and  as  you  value  my  favour,  keep  a 
watch  upon  all  her  motions,  and  see  that  every 
letter  and  billet,  to  and  from  her,  be  instantly 
brought  to  me  ;  and  the  next  time  that  puppy  Ba- 
ron, with  his  ferocious  mustaches,  presumes  to 
set  his  nose  here,  let  me  know.  I  shall  whisper  a 
word  or  two  in  his  ear,  that  will  soon  make  him 
take  his  leave  of  his  fair  lady.     Tlie  gold  ducats 
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have  brought  him  here — an  empty  purse  will  send 
him  off.  Do  you  think  he  really  loves  the  silly 
girl  ?"  he  continued. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  And  you  think  he  would  marry  her,  even 
though  I  were  to  disinherit  her  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  You  do,  you  old  wretch  !  Who  cares  what  you 
think  ?  You  must  certainly  be  in  your  dotage,  to 
hold  such  sentiments." 

<*  In  my  dotage?"  said  Pontosky,  with  the  most 
provoking  coolness. 

"  Yes,  in  your  dotage!"  exclaimed  the  Count. 
"  Would  any  one  but  an  old  ass,  as  you  are,  main- 
tain that  any  man  in  his  seven  senses  would  unite 
himself  to  a  girl  without  a  sixpence  ?  You  know 
little  of  the  world,  or  of  human  nature,  to  hold 
such  absurd  ideas." 

*'  I  have  seen  something  of  human  nature,  too," 
said  Pontosky,  with  the  most  immovable  calm- 
ness. 

"  Much  good  it  seems  to  have  done  you,"  said 
the  Count;  "but  trouble  me  no  more  with  your 
opinions.  Away  to  your  duty,  and  sec  that  you 
bring  me  every  billet  which  that  ungrateful  minx 
writes  or  receives." 
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As  Pontosky  retired,  he  was  intercepted  by  Aga- 
tha, who  beckoned  him  into  the  saloon. 

"  Well,"  she  began,  as  soon  as  she  had  closed 
the  door,  "  is  my  uncle  more  reasonable,  or  does 
the  tempest  rage  as  violently  as  ever  ?" 

"  Much  about  it,"  replied  Pontosky ;  "  but  we 
must  just  let  him  have  his  swing;  for  to  reason 
with  him  at  present  is  only  wasting  time." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  very  angry  with  me  ?"  said 
Agatha,  in  an  inquiring  tone.  **  I  am  sure  I  have 
reason  to  be  angry  with  him." 

"  Tell  him  that,"  said  Pontosky,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head ;  "  he  thinks  himself  the  worst  used 
man  in  Christendom." 

"  And  I  am  sure,"  rejoined  Agatha,  with  some 
heat,  "  that  I  am  the  worst  used  woman.  He 
thinks,  forsooth,  because  he  has  made  me  his 
heiress,  that  I  am  to  bow  like  a  slave  to  his  deci- 
sions; and  to  whom  would  he  leave  his  wealth 
but  to  his  nearest  relation  ?" 

*'  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  old  man,  kind- 
ly? "  yo^  must  not  be  so  violent  with  the  Count. 
We  all  know  he  is  hot,  and  must  humour  him. 
There  is  no  use  in  opposing  him,  for  he  was  ne- 
ver known  to  yield  a  point  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  and  he  is  now  no  chicken." 
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*'  But  I  will  not  yield  in  this  point,"  said  Aga- 
tha, with  firmness.  "  I  vv^ill  not  marry  a  man  I  do 
not  love,  merely  because  he  has  chosen  him  for 
my  husband.  But  I  have  written  the  Countess 
Doroscenski  to  come  to  me,  and  we  shall  see  what 
she  thinks  of  this  shameful  affair." 

"  I  wish — I  wish,  my  dear  young  mistress,"  re- 
plied the  old  steward,  with  a  sigh,  "  that  this  may 
not  work  you  woe.  Take  the  advice  of  an  old  man, 
who  knows  more  of  the  world  and  its  ways  than 
you  can  do,  and  do  not  take  this  lady  into  your 
confidence.  Between  us  we  can  surely  manage  the 
Count  without  her  assistance." 

"You  are  prejudiced  against  her,  Pontosky," 
said  Agatha,  warmly ;  "I  know  my  uncle  does 
not  like  her,  but  I  have  always  found  her  a  sin- 
cere and  valuable  friend ;  besides,  your  warning 
comes  too  late,  as  my  note,  inviting  her  here,  must 
have  reached  her  ere  this.  But  my  principal  rea- 
son for  seeking  this  conference  is  to  inform  you, 
that  should  Count  Zolkiewska  call  here,  I  am  not 
at  home.     And  now  you  may  depart." 

As  soon  as  the  Countess  arrived,  Agatha  has- 
tened to  lay  her  grievances  before  her,  and,  to  her 
great  joy,  she  found  in  her  friend  a  willing  coad- 
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jutor  ill  lier  schemes  to  thwart  the  intentions  of  the 
Count.  The  Countess  Doroscenski  liad  her  own 
reasons  for  entering  so  warmly  into  the  views  of 
Agatha.  She  was  one  of  those  scheming  charac- 
ters who  ahound  in  the  world,  and  who  keep  their 
own  interest  in  view  while  pretending  to  serve 
others.  She  had  long  had  a  plot  upon  the  Count, 
and  ascribed  her  want  of  success  to  his  affection 
for  Agatha  ;  and  she  now  thought  that  if  she  could 
prevail  with  Agatha  to  offend  the  Count  by  making 
a  marriage  against  his  consent  and  wishes,  the 
game  would  then  be  in  her  own  hands ;  and  as 
she  in  imagination  revelled  in  all  the  delights 
in  which  the  immense  fortune  of  the  Count  would 
enable  her  to  indulge,  she  became  so  vehement 
in  her  denunciations  against  his  cruelty  in  forcing 
such  a  lovely  girl  as  Agatha  into  a  marriage  with 
a  man  she  abhorred,  that  she  at  length  succeeded 
in  rousing  the  young  lady  to  the  firm  determination 
of  opposing  her  uncle,  and  choosing  a  husband  for 
herself.  As  a  favoured  lover  was  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  her  plans,  the  Countess  was  influ- 
enced by  various  considerations  to  select  the  Ba- 
ron. The  first  was,  that  Agatha  appeared  to  fa- 
vour him  more  than  anV  other  of  her  numerous  ad- 
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mirers;  the  second,  that  being  a  German,  the 
Count  would  never  consent  to  the  marriage,  as 
in  that  case  Agatha  must  leave  Poland ;  and  the 
third  and  most  important  reason  of  all  was,  that 
as  the  Baron  would  probably  return  to  Germa- 
ny, she  would  thus  be  freed  from  the  influence 
of  Agatha  with  the  Count,  and  be  able  to  car- 
ry on  her  schemes,  without  a  spy  upon  her  ac- 
tions. In  consequence  of  these  wise  considera- 
tions, she  contrived  to  throw  Agatha  and  the  Ba- 
ron constantly  together,  and  in  a  short  time  this 
female  Machiavel  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  that 
Agatha's  slight  partiality  for  the  Baron  was  fast 
ripening  into  a  deep  and  endui*ing  attachment. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  among  the  fe- 
males of  the  family,  the  Count's  little  stock  of  pa- 
tience was  completely  exhausted  by  the  obstinacy 
of  Agatha,  and  his  rage  at  this  moment  was  in- 
creased tenfold,  by  learning  from  the  Count  Zol- 
kiewska  that,  at  the  last  ball  at  the  Lubonierski 
palace,  Agatha  had  behaved  to  him  with  the 
most  marked  coldness  and  dislike,  and  had  not  a 
word  or  look  for  any  one  but  the  Baron,  with 
whom  she  danced  and  waltzed  the  whole  of  the 
evening.  Upon  this  Pontosky  was  again  summon- 
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ed  to  an  audience.  "  Pontosky,"  said  the  Count, 
as  soon  as  lie  entered,  "  this  girl,  this  Agatha,  will 
drive  me  distracted.  Can  you  not  devise  some 
plan  to  put  a  stop  to  this  affair  ?  I  have  half 
a  mind  to  lock  the  baggage  up. — What  !'*  he  ex- 
claimed, as  Pontosky  gave  a  disapproving  kind  of 
nod — "What  do  you  shake  your  old  grey  pate  at 
me  for  ?  I  should  suppose  that  I  am  the  best  judge 
whether  I  should,  or  should  not,  lock  up  my  niece  ? 
but  you  must  always  have  a  finger  in  every  pie ; 
you  think  that  you  can  manage  so  much  better  than 
other  people  ?  O  yes,  you  are  vastly  wise  in  your 
own  eyes.  Do  you  think,"  he  added,  in  rather  a 
calmer  tone,  "  that  Jezebel  of  a  Countess  encou- 
rages and  abets  her  in  her  rebellion  ?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Pontosky,  with  most  unusual 
alacrity,  in  the  hope  of  getting  quit  of  one  who  he 
plainly  saw  was  endeavouring  to  widen  the  breach 
between  Agatha  and  the  Count. 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  with  a  stamp 
on  the  floor,  "  she  shall  troop.  I  will  harbour 
no  incendiary  here,  to  overturn  my  plans,  and 
raise  rebellion  in  my  family ;  but,"  he  added,  more 
composedly,  "  go  and  instantly  summon  her  into 
my  presence.  We  shall  see'  what  she  has  to  say 
for  herself." 
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Pontosky  instantly  obeyed  this  command,  and 
the  Countess  was  ushered  into  his  presence.  But 
the  Count  stood  no  chance  with  a  woman  of  the 
Countess's  art ;  and  the  conference  had  only  lasted 
a  few  minutes,  ere  she  persuaded  him  that  she  was 
quite  of  his  way  of  thinking  in  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  that,  in  fact,  she  had  only  appeared  to 
sanction  Agatha's  rebellion,  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing her  back  to  her  duty ;  as  she  was  aware  that 
harsh  measures  would  never  do  with  her  high  spi- 
rit ;  and  she  finished  by  advising  the  Count  to  feign 
to  approve  of  her  attachment  to  the  Baron,  as  the 
only  means  of  bringing  her  to  obedience.  "  Only 
appear  to  give  her  her  own  way,  my  dear  Count," 
said  this  manoeuvrer,  "  and  depend  upon  it,  she 
will  very  soon  tire  of  her  German  Baron  and  his 
mustaches  :  but  oppose  her,  and  the  game  is  lost 
for  ever." 

"  That  is  your  opinion  ?"  said  the  Count,  with 
wonderful  composure,  and  quite  at  a  loss  what  to 
determine  on. 

"  Quite  my  opinion,"  rejoined  his  liv^ely  com- 
panion ;  "  no  woman  likes  to  be  thwarted,  parti- 
cularly in  affairs  of  the  heart,  which  they  think  is 
tlu'ir  own  peculiar  province.     Only  let  them  sup- 
1 1 
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pose  they  are  pleasing  themselves,  and  take  my 
word  for  it,  the  moment  your  opposition  ceases, 
they  will  become  heartily  tired  of  each  other.  Let 
the  Baron  visit  here  as  usual,  which  will  prevent 
their  meeting  elsewhere,  and  take  away  the  sort 
of  romance  with  which  stolen  interviews  generally 
invest  such  affairs ;  and  when  it  comes  to  be  a  mere 
common-place  sort  of  business,  the  Count  will 
have  much  more  chance  of  supplanting  his  rival 
than  at  present,  when  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
secuted lover,  whom  it  would  be  high  treason 
against  love  and  honour  to  desert." 

To  this  arrangement  the  Count,  after  some  he- 
sitation, at  last  consented ;  and  in  the  hope  that, 
by  this  means,  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  affair, 
the  Baron  was  admitted  as  usual,  and  the  Count 
appeared  to  be  totally  blind  to  the  attachment  of 
the  lovers.  Matters  continued  in  this  way  for  the 
space  of  some  weeks,  when  the  Baron,  who  learned 
from  Agatha,  who  had  it  from  the  Countess,  that 
the  Count  seemed  inclined  to  favour  their  attach- 
ment, at  length  determined  to  ascertain  his  fate, 
and  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  palace ;  and 
having  requested  an  audience  of  the  Count,  he 
in  full  form  disclosed  his  affection  for  Agatha, 

VOL.  II.  R 
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;mcl  requested  liis  sanction  to  their  union.  Bui 
words  are  inadequate  to  picture  his  surprise  and 
dismay,  when  the  Count  informed  him  that  that 
was  a  measure  he  never  could  agree  to;  and  that 
if  Agatha  persisted  in  uniting  her  fate  with  his, 
he  would  wed  a  portionless  bride, — as  the  day 
which  made  her  his  wife,  would  see  her  stript  of 
all  his  rich  domains. 

Burning  with  grief  and  indignation,  the  Baron 
instantly  sought  Agatha,  to  whom  he  related  all 
that  passed,  and  warmly  declared  that  he  thought 
the  Count  had  used  him  most  unhandsomely,  in 
first  appearing  to  sanction  their  affection,  and  then 
so  decidedly  opposing  it.  Upon  this  intelligence, 
at  which  Agatha  was  fully  more  enraged  than  her 
lover,  she  flew  to  the  Countess,  to  learn  what  had 
passed  betwixt  her  and  the  Count,  and  also,  why 
she  had  given  them  reason  to  believe  that  he  sanc- 
tioned their  affection,  when,  in  fact,  from  his  con- 
ference with  the  Baron,  it  plainly  appeared  he  had 
no  such  intention.  She  found  the  Countess  re- 
clining upon  a  sofa  in  the  saloon  ,*  and  at  the  very 
moment  Agatha  entered,  she  was  considering  wliat 
her  liveries  should  be  when  she  became  Countess 
Borworjarginski. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  has  happened  !" 
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exclaimed  the  Countess,  as  her  eyes  rested  on  Aga- 
tha's glowing  countenance. 

"  That  will  soon  be  told,"  said  Agatha,  in  a 
haughty  tone ;  "  and  you  will  probably  guess  the 
reason  of  my  indignation,  when  I  inform  you  that 
Baron  Ehrenbreitstein  has  just  been  with  the 
Count,  who  has  refused  to  give  his  consent  to  our 
union ;  and  I  have  therefore  come  to  you,  to  in- 
quire your  reasons  for  informing  me,  not  a  week 
ago,  that  from  what  fell  from  the  Count,  you  were 
almost  certain  he  would  no  longer  oppose  our  mar- 
riage." 

"  My  dear  Agatha,"  said  the  Countess,  with 
apparent  composure,  though  internally  consider- 
ably fluttered  by  this  unexpected  attack;  "you 
surely  cannot  suppose  that  I  would  play  you  false  ? 
Indeed  the  Count's  own  behaviour  might  have  con- 
vinced you  that  I  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth, 
when  I  told  you  that  I  thought  his  repugnance  to 
your  marriage  with  the  Baron  had  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  that  in  time  he  might  be  brought  to 
consent  to  your  union.  You  know  very  well  that 
it  was  his  own  proposal  that  the  Baron  should  re- 
sume his  visits  here,  and  if  he  has  altered  his  opi- 
nion, that  is  no  fault  of  mine, — it  probably  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fickleness  of  dotage  ;  and  it  would 
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not  at  all  surprise  me,  that  before  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, the  Baron  is  again  recalled.  It  is  fortunate 
for  you,"  she  continued,  "  that  you  happen  to  be 
in  love,  else  I  assure  you  I  would  take  it  highly 
amiss  that  you  should  doubt  my  friendship ;  but 
people  in  your  situation  must  be  pardoned  many 
things." 

"  Do  you  really  think,"  said  Agatha,  with  self- 
reproach,  for  doubting  the  faith  of  the  Countess ; 
"  do  you  really  think  there  is  any  hope  that  my 
uncle  will  relent  ?" 

"  Great  hopes,"  replied  the  Countess,  with  viva- 
city;  "  but,  like  all  his  sex,  he  must  be  humoured. 
I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  accomplish  your 
wishes,  and  might  have  succeeded,"  she  added,  in 
a  lower  tone,  "  had  it  not  been  for  one  who  has 
the  ear  of  the  Count,  and  who  secretly  endeavours 
to  overturn  my  plans ;  could  we  but  manage  to 
get  him  removed,  I  make  no  doubt  all  would  yet 
go  aswe  wish." 

"  And  who  is  this,"  said  Agatha,  impatiently, 
"  who  dares  to  calumniate  me  to  my  uncle,  and 
set  us  at  variance  ?" 

"  Hush,  child !"  rejoined  the  Countess,  as  she 
put  her  finger  to  her  lips;  "  walls  have  ears. 
But  t]iis  mischief-maker, — this  busv-body,  is  no 
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other  than  Pontosky;  he  has  everything  to  say 
with  the  Count, — they  are  often  closeted  together 
for  hours,  and  altliough  the  Count  makes  a  point 
of  quarrelling  with  him,  yet  I  know  he  has  great 
influence  over  him." 

"  You  do  him  the  greatest  injustice,"  said  Aga- 
tha, warmly ;  "  he  is  a  most  faithful  and  attached 
domestic ;  the  Count's  interest  is  his  interest,  and 
I  know  he  loves  me.  I  would  as  soon  douht  my- 
self as  douht  Pontosky,  and  whoever  has  traduced 
him  to  you,  must  have  had  some  sinister  end  in 
view;  no  parent  could  he  more  anxious  for  the 
happiness  of  a  child,  than  he  is  for  mine." 

"  Yes,  yes, — so  he  manages  to  make  you  be- 
lieve ;  the  rogue  has  abundance  of  art ;  but  I  see 
through  his  manoeuvres.  I  suppose  now  he  would 
tell  you  just  to  have  patience,  and  not  thwart 
the  Count,  and  he  would  in  time  bring  him  to  con- 
sent to  your  marriage  with  the  Baron — am  I  not 
right?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Agatha,  with  hesitation,  and 
somewhat  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  the  business — 
"  Certainly,  he  did  say  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
thwart  my  uncle ;  yet  still  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
would  play  such  a  double  part,  and  try  to  injure 
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me  with  the  Count.  No,  no, — it  surely  cannot 
be." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  replied  the  Countess,  with 
apparent  indifference,  though  internally  rejoicing 
at  observing,  that  notwithstanding  Agatha's  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,  the  suspicions  she  had  raised 
against  him  were  not  altogether  allayed, — "just 
have  it  your  own  way ;  but  I  have  only  this  to  say, 
that  I  would  not  trust  the  cunning  rogue ;  and 
should  my  words  prove  true,  you  may  perhaps  regret 
that  you  did  not  pay  more  attention  to  my  friendly 
warning.  I  know  he  dislikes  me,  and  also  the 
reason  of  it ;  he  is  afraid  of  my  penetration,  and 
well  he  may,  for  I  am  pretty  quick-sighted  into 
character,  and  have  long  since  discovered  that 
his  would  not  bear  a  very  close  inspection.  This  he 
has  had  the  sense  to  find  out,  and  therefore  de- 
sires, above  all  things,  to  get  me  removed.  I  see 
plainly  he  wishes  to  put  enmity  between  us,  if," 
she  continued,  as  she  fixed  her  inquiring  looks  up- 
on Agatha,  "  he  has  not  already  done  so,  of  which 
I  haA^c  my  own  suspicions." 

Agatha's  eyes  sunk  under  the  penetrating  look 
of  the  Countess,  and  a  deep  suffusion  crimsoned 
her  cheeks.  But,  too  candid  to  deny  that  Pontosky 
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liad  indeed  warned  her  against  her  friend,  and  too 
upright  to  reveal  to  her  the  conversation  which 
had  passed  betwixt  her  and  the  faithful  old  stew- 
ard, she  merely  replied,  "  But  why  should  you 
suppose  that  Pontosky  wishes  to  put  the  Count 
and  me  at  variance  ?  Surely  such  a  measure  cannot 
advance  his  interest." 

"  My  dear  Agatha,"  rejoined  her  companion, 
*'  you  appear  to  me  to  be  as  blind  as  a  mole  this 
morning;  for  in  truth  you  cannot  see  what  is 
straight  before  your  eyes.  Did  it  never  enter  into 
that  silly  head  of  yours,  that  it  would  be  more  for 
Poiitosky's  interest  to  please  his  old  master  than 
his  young  mistress  ?  besides,  were  you  once  out 
of  the  palace,  he  would  have  it  all  his  own  way 
with  the  Count,  who  you  know  makes  him  his  confi- 
dent in  his  most  private  affairs.  Pontosky  is  a 
great  miser  ;  gold, — gold  is  his  only  thought.  He 
knows  the  Count  has  no  lack  of  pelf,  and  one  can- 
not tell  what  he  may  get  him  to  do,  when  there 
is  no  one  at  his  elbow  to  counteract  his  influence 
witli  his  master,  which  is  far,  far  too  great,  I  fear, 
for  your  interest,  my  dear  Agatha." 

The  natural  warmth  of  Agatha's  disposition 
prompted  her  to  seek  Pontosky,  and  demand  the 
meaning  of  his  conduct ;  but  the  suspicions  which 
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the  conversation  of  the  Countess  had  given  birth 
to  withheld  her ;  and,  quite  undecided  on  the  steps 
she  should  take,  she  silently  seated  herself  on  the 
couch  beside  the  Countess.  "  I  know  not  how  to 
act,"  she  at  length  said,  after  a  pause ;  "  and  your 
opinion  of  my  faithful  Pontosky  makes  me  dis- 
trustful of  every  one." 

"  Oh,  that  is  absurd,  Agatha !"  rejoined  the 
Countess.  "  What !  because  an  old  steward  hap- 
pens to  look  a  little  sharper  after  his  own  interest 
than  that  of  his  mistress, — is  that  a  reason  why 
you  should  take  it  into  your  head  to  suspect  every 
one  else  ?  No,  no ;  you  see  you  have  one  friend, 
who  has  thought  it  her  duty  to  open  your  eyes  to 
the  schemes  of  this  old  rascal,  and  this  should  put 
you  in  good-humour  again  with  the  world.  Come, 
don't  lose  heart,  for  I  prophesy  we  shall  yet  out- 
wit them  both." 

"  My  uncle  may  perhaps  imagine,"  said  Aga- 
tha, "  that  if  he  persists  in  refusing  his  consent 
to  my  union  with  the  Baron,  I  may  perhaps  be 
brought  to  marry  the  Count ;  but  in  this  he  will 
find  himself  mistaken.  If  I  don't  marry  the  Ba- 
ron, I  will  never  marry ;  and  see  what  he  will 
say  to  that.  'Tis  very  hard  to  deny  me  the  choice 
of  the  man  that  I  am  to  spend  my  whole  life  with ; 
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and  I  think  I  have  great  cause  to  complain  of 
the  Count's  cruelty  in  this  respect." 

*'  No  doubt,"  said  the  Countess ;  "  but,  my 
dear  Agatha,  if  you  expect  to  meet  with  a  man 
that  you  will  not  have  cause  to  complain  of,  you 
will  find  yourself  most  wofully  deceived.  There 
is  no  such  thing  in  this  world,  whatever  there 
may  be  in  the  next.  The  lords  of  the  creation  are 
anything  but  a  faultless  race,  and  we  must  just 
outwit  and  manage  them  the  best  way  we  can. 
What  would  you  say  to  letting  the  matter  rest  for 
a  while,  till  the  Count  is  more  composed  upon  the 
subject,  when  we  can  make  another  grand  attack, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  admit  the  Count's  visits 
here  ?  This  will  please  your  uncle,  and  perhaps 
assist  in  bringing  him  to  our  terms.  And  then, 
you  know,  should  he  find  fault  with  you  for  pre- 
ferring the  Baron,  you  can  easilydefend  yourself  by 
saying,  that  finding  he  would  not  consent  to  your 
marriage  with  the  man  of  your  heart,  that,  with 
the  view  of  pleasing  him,  you  had  allowed  the 
visits  of  the  Count,  to  give  him  fair  play,  and  to 
try  if  you  could  like  him ;  but  finding  that  all  your 
efforts  to  that  effect  were  fruitless,  why,  that  you 
had  just  gone  back  to  your  Baron  again." 

"  There  is  too  much  deceit  in  all  this  to  please 
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me,"  said  Agatha,  firmly.  "  And  1  cannot  use  the 
Count  sodishonourahly,as  to  hold  out  hopes  I  never 
mean  to  fulfil;  and  my  uncle  would  have  just 
cause  of  complaint  against  me,  could  I  act  in  so 
unprincipled  a  manner.  Some  other  plan  must  be 
thought  of;  for  this  one  I  will  not  adopt." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  as  a 
slight  blush  tinged  her  cheek  at  this  reproof, — 
"  one  would  imagine,  from  your  solemn  look 
and  hollow  tone,  that  I  had  proposed  that  you 
should  give  your  uncle  a  composing  draught,  in 
place  of  only  advising  you  sometimes  to  admit  a 
handsome  young  lover ;  and  that  with  the  view  of 
giving  pleasure  to  an  old  uncle  in  his  second  child- 
hood. You  must  allow  the  motive  was  excellent. 
I  am  sure  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
all  the  Counts  and  Barons  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
to  please  any  old  aunt  or  uncle  of  mine ;  but  do 
as  you  like,  Agatha;  'tis  your  affair,  not  mine. 
But  if  you  arc  so  very  scrupulous,  you  may  make 
up  your  mind  to  give  your  lover  his  conge ;  for 
I  know  of  no  other  method,  than  that  I  have  al- 
ready suggested,  to  accomplish  your  wishes." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Agatha,  "  you  cannot 
approve  of  my  recalling  the  Count,  and  giving 
him  liopcs,  which  you  know  I  never  will  realize." 
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"  I  don't  see  that  there  is  the  least  necessity 
that  you  should  give  him  hopes  of  obtaining  your 
hand.  All  that  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  humour  the 
whims  of  the  Count,  by  sometimes  receiving  the 
visits  of  the  man  he  has  chosen  for  your  hus- 
band. And  as  you  are  so  mighty  straight-laced, 
you  may  remain  in  the  back  ground,  if  you 
choose,  and  I  myself  will  invite  the  Count  to  re- 
sume his  visits  here ;  so  that  you  will  be  kept  free 
of  the  business  altogether ;  and  as  to  encourage- 
ment, why,  it  remains  with  you,  to  give  him  as 
much  or  as  little  as  is  agreeable  to  yourself." 

Before  Agatha  had  time  to  accept  or  reject  this 
proposal,  their  conference  was  interrupted  by  Pon- 
tosky,  who  came  with  a  request  from  the  Count, 
that  the  Countess  would  favour  him  with  her  com- 
pany in  the  library. 

"  Make  my  respects  to  the  Count,"  said  the 
Countess  to  Pontosky,  who  stood  eyeing  her  with 
looks  of  suspicion,  "  and  say  I  shall  be  with  him 
immediately. — Now,  Agatha,"  she  added,  as  soon 
as  the  old  steward  withdrew,  "  you  must  decide 
on  your  plans,  for  I  am  almost  certain  the  Count 
has  sent  for  me  in  regard  to  this  love  aifair  of 
yours.  I  hope  he  will  not  have  recourse  to  violent 
measures,  to  free  himself  from  your  lover." 
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**  If  he  should,"  said  Agatha,  proudly,  "  he  will 
only  confirm  me  more  strongly  in  my  determina- 
tion to  marry  the  Baron,  in  spite  of  him." 

"  *Tis  so  strange,"  said  the  Countess,  "  that  you 
will  ruin  all,  by  your  folly  in  persisting  in  decli- 
ning the  visits  of  the  Count.  There  can  be  no  great 
harm  in  making  the  experiment,  particularly  as  I 
shall  take  the  matter  upon  my  own  shoulders;  for 
I  promise  you,  that  you  shall  not  be  mentioned  in 
the  business." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  do,"  said  Agatha,  in  great 
perplexity,  "  If  I  thought  the  Count  would  not 
construe  his  being  requested  to  resume  his  visits 
here,  as  encouragement  on  my  part,  I  perhaps 
might  enter  into  your  views." 

"  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  head,"  rejoined 
her  companion.  "  Nay,  if  you  wish  it,  I  shall  tell 
him  he  must  consider  himself  only  as  my  visitor. 
Now,  will  this  allay  all  your  absurd  scruples  ?" 

Before  Agatha  had  time  to  reply,  Pontosky 
again  appeared,  with  a  message  from  his  master, 
begging  that  the  Countess  would  instantly  repair 
to  the  study. 

"  I  come,  I  come,"  she  exclaimed  impatiently, 
as  the  steward  quitted  the  apartment.  "  Now, 
Agatha,"  she  continued,  as  slie  prepared  to  obey 
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the  summons  of  the  Count,  "  now  the  game  is  in 
our  own  hands  ;  and  this  very  day  the  Count  shall 
be  invited  here.  But  adieu,"  she  added,  as  she 
waved  her  hand,  "  until  I  return  from  this  mighty 
conference." 

As  the  Countess  had  predicted,  she  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  study,  than  the  Count  commenced  the 
subject,  by  informing  her  of  the  Baron's  proposals 
for  Agatha;  and  with  some  heat,  expressed  his 
disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  hopes  she  had 
held  out  to  him,  that  the  lovers  would  soon  be 
heartily  tired  of  each  other,  when  in  fact  they  ap- 
peared as  much  attached  as  formerly. 

"  My  dear  Count !"  said  the  Countess,  with 
one  of  her  most  insinuating  smiles,  "  I  see  that 
you  are  not  entirely  free  from  the  impatience  na- 
tural to  your  sex.  If  matters  are  not  completed 
in  an  instant,  you  immediately  begin  to  imagine 
that  all  is  lost ;  but  really,  I  don't  know  what 
cause  you  have  for  such  violent  transports.  True, 
the  Baron  has  paid  his  addresses  to  your  niece, 
but  what  of  that  ?  they  are  not  married  yet ;  and  it 
depends  upon  you  whether  or  not  they  ever  shall 
be." 

"  So  you  are  pleased  to  assure  me,  madam," 
said  the  Count,  with   considerable   vehemence ; 
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"  but  as  you  have  been  mistaken  on  one  point,  so 
you  may  on  another  ;  and  I  only  regret  that  I  lis- 
tened to  the  nonsense  of  a  silly  woman,  in  place  of 
acting  for  myself,  and  at  once  forbidding  the  Ba- 
ron ever  to  set  his  face  here.  In  fact,  I  am  much 
inclined  to  suspect  that  you  encourage  Agatha  in 
her  rebellion." 

"  My  dear  Count,"  replied  the  Countess,  in  the 
sweetest  tone  imaginable,  though  internally  boil- 
ing with  rage,  "  were  I  not  the  most  mild  and 
forgiving  person  in  the  world,  I  should  be  serious- 
ly displeased  that  you  should  for  a  moment  dare  to 
harbour  a  suspicion  of  me,  your  faithful  friend  and 
confident ;  but  I  forgive  you,  as  I  see  your  anxiety 
in  regard  to  this  affair  has  clouded  your  judg- 
ment, and  made  you  unjust  towards  those  who  do 
not  merit  your  suspicions.  Even  had  I  been  mis- 
taken in  thinking,  that  if  the  lovers  were  left  to 
themselves,  they  would  soon  tire  of  each  other,  yet 
that  would  only  have  been  an  error  of  judgment, 
which  hardly  would  merit  so  severe  a  reproof; 
but  I  shall  only  add  a  few  more  words,  and  then 
wash  my  hands  of  the  business  altogether,  as  I 
assure  you,  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  thing  for  me 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  busybody  in  other  people's 
affairs.      Besides  all  this,  I  see  very  plainly  that  I 
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shall  be  regarded  with  distrust  by  all  parties,  even 
at  the  very  instant  I  am  doing  all  a  woman  can  do 
to  get  matters  amicably  arranged.  'Tis  not  an 
hour  since  Agatha  came  to  upbraid  me  with  taking 
part  with  you ;  and  now  you  tell  me  it  is  I  who 
encourage  her  in  her  disobedience.  But  as  a  proof 
how  much  you  have  wronged  me,  I  shall  only  men- 
tion, that  to  give  pleasure  to  you,  I  have  prevailed 
upon  Agatha  to  allow  the  Count  to  resume  his 
visits  here  ; — if  this  is  not  friendship,  I  don't  know 
what  is.  I  don't  mean  to  promise  you  that  she 
will  marry  him, — the  future  must  decide  that; 
but,  however  matters  may  terminate,  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  free  from  all  reproach.  I  advised  you 
to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct,  which  I  have  found  suc- 
cessful with  most  girls ;  if  Agatha  is  different  from 
the  generality  of  her  sex,  that  is  her  fault,  not 
mine." 

Stunned  by  this  bold  and  vigorous  defence,  it 
was  some  moments  before  the  Count  could  find 
words  to  reply;  and  as  the  intelligence  she  had 
communicated,  of  the  Count's  recall,  had  some- 
what softened  him,  he  replied,  in  a  calm  and  sub- 
dued tone,  "  If  I  have  done  you  injustice,  my  dear 
madam,  I  am  not  above  making  the  amende  honora- 
ble ;  but  you  must  make  some  allowance  for  my 
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anxiety  about  that  ungrateful,  imperious  girl.  I 
am  half  distracted  about  this  cursed  affair." 

"  Think  no  more  of  it,  I  entreat  you,"  replied 
the  Countess,  with  one  of  her  most  ingratiating 
smiles,  and  extending  her  hand  to  the  Count,  "  we 
must  allow  Agatha  is  a  very,  very  strange  girl,  to 
give  pain  to  so  excellent,  so  amiable  a  relative ;" 
and  she  added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  languish- 
ing air,  "  Alas !  poor  girl !  she  knows  not  her 
blessings.     Had  I  such  an  uncle !" 

Although  the  Count  was  a  man  of  plain  sober 
sense, — absolutely  abhorred  all  sort  of  acting  and 
affectation,  and  was  never  known  to  indulge  in  the 
melting  mood,  yet  still  he  was  a  mortal  and  a 
man ;  and  therefore,  although  his  better  reason 
whispered  him  that  there  was  rather  too  much 
stage  effect  in  all  this,  still  his  vanity  was  grati- 
fied ;  and  he  parted  with  the  Countess,  with  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  her  head  and  heart,  than  he  ever 
expected  to  entertain  for  any  of  her  sex ;  while 
she,  on  her  part,  exulting  in  her  triumph,  and 
the  probable  success  of  her  plots,  retired  to  the 
solitude  of  her  own  apartment,  there  to  give  vent 
to  her  joy  in  a  long  and  thrice-crossed  epistle  to 
her  dear  friend  the  Countess  Kosinski. 

As  soon  as  she  had  retired  the  Count  sum- 
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moned  Pontosky  into  his  presence.  *^  Do  you 
know,  Pontosky,"  he  began,  "  that  I  have  been 
very  much  deceived  in  the  Countess  ?" 

"  Have  you?'*  said  Pontosky,  vrith  his  usual  com- 
posure. 

"  Yes,  very  much  deceived,*'  continued  the 
Count.  "  In  place  of  encouraging  my  ungrateful 
niece  in  her  shameful  disobedience,  I  find  she  has 
prevailed  with  her  to  admit  the  visits  of  the  Count; 
and  this  she  accomplished  to  please  me." 

"  I  firmly  believe  that,"  said  Pontosky,  in  a  tone 
which  meant  more  than  met  the  ear. 

"  This  was  certainly  very  kind  of  her,"  con- 
tinued the  Count. 

"  Hum,"  replied  his  companion. 

"  Pray,  what  do  you  mean  by  hum,  sirrah  ?" 
said  the  Count,  waxing  warm  at  the  indifference 
of  his  auditor. 

"  I  just  mean  hum,"  rejoined  the  steward,  with 
the  most  immovable  gravity. 

"  You  just  mean  hum,  you  insolent  scoundrel !" 
exclaimed  the  Count ;  "  is  that  a  way  to  answer 
me  ?  I  tell  you  what,  sir — another  hum  and  you 
walk  down  stairs."  Pontosky,  accustomed  to  these 
transports,  remained  silent,  while  the  Count  con- 
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tinued.  "  You  don't  think,  then,  that  she  did  all 
this  to  oblige  me  ?'*  A  nod  of  assent  was  all  the 
steward  ventured  upon — "  And  perhaps  you  won't 
believe  what  she  said,  that  had  she  had  such  an 
uncle,  she  would  have  acted  very  differently  from 
that  ungrateful  minx,  that  I  have  the  misery  to 
call  niece  ?" — Another  nod  of  assent — "  You  think 
all  this,  you  villain,  and  yet  you  have  the  effron- 
tery to  come  to  me  with  your  hums !  Speak,  sirrah, 
what  do  you  object  to  in  the  Countess  ?  Do  you 
not  imagine  that  she  is  as  much  inclined  to  please 
me  as  that  foolish  girl  Agatha?" 

"  Fully  more,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  You  are  prodigiously  concise,  sir,"  said  the 
Count.  "  I  wonder,"  he  continued,  almost  foam- 
ing with  rage,  "  that  I  ever  degrade  myself  by 
talking  of  my  affairs  to  such  an  old  fool ;  and  now 
I  recollect,  it  was  you  who  tried  to  prejudice  me 
against  that  excellent  woman  the  Countess.  It 
was  you,  who  had  the  impudence  to  call  her  a 
Jezebel  in  my  presence." 

"  Me  !"  exclaimed  Pontosky,  in  utter  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  you ;  and  yet  you  have  the  effrontery  to 
deny  it,  to  my  very  iace  too  !  I  verily  believe  you 
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are  in  league  with  my  imdutiful  niece  to  ttiiii  my 
head ;  hut  till  you  learn  to  restrain  your  passion, 
I  would  advise  you  to  remain  in  your  own  apart- 
ment, to  which  I  order  you  instantly  to  decamp." 
And  this  command  Pontosky  silently  oheyed. 

The  Countess,  having  gained  Agatha's  consent 
that  the  Count  Zolkiewska  should  resume  his 
visits  at  the  palace,  accordingly  dispatched  a  note 
to  that  effect,  and  in  which  she  hinted,  that  from 
what  had  dropped  from  Agatha,  she  did  not  de- 
spair of  his  rivalling  the  Baron,  whom  she  really 
thought  Agatha  was  heginning  to  find  a  little 
prosy ;  hut  cautioned  him  to  beware  of  showing 
that  he  had  the  least  spark  of  hope,  as  nothing 
was  so  captivating  to  the  imagination  of  a  romantic 
girl  as  a  despairing  lover;  she  also  desired  him 
not  to  he  dejected  at  Agatha's  apparent  coldness, 
as  there  were  many  reasons  to  prevent  her  from 
expressing  all  the  interest  she  felt  for  him;  and 
she  ended  by  urging  him  to  perseverance.  This 
billet  she  intrusted  to  her  confidential  Abigail, 
who  was  deep  in  all  her  secrets,  and  to  whom 
she  gave  strict  orders  to  be  sure  to  keep  the 
note  out  of  Pontosky 's  sight,  for  she  had  a  pre- 
sentiment, that  he  was  to  be  the  person  who 
would  overturn  all  her  schemes.     How  far  her 
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conjectures  were  verified,  will  be  seen  in  the  se- 
quel of  our  tale. 

"  Three  weeks,  three  little  weeks,"  had  passed 
in  tolerable  comfort  at  the  Palace  of  Borwor- 
jarginski,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period,  rumours 
of  war  began  to  be  afloat.  The  Count,  whom 
the  flattery  of  the  Countess,  and  the  hope  of 
Agatha's  return  to  duty,  had  kept  in  a  state  of 
quiescence,  now  began  to  think  it  was  high  time 
that  matters  should  come  to  a  crisis,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly entered  upon  the  subject  with  Count 
Zolkiewska,  upon  which  the  latter  declared  his 
unabated  attachment  to  Agatha,  and  strenuous- 
ly requested  the  Count  to  urge  his  suit  with  the 
mistress  of  his  heart.  Thus  empowered,  the  Count 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Agatha,  and  inform- 
ed her  of  the  Count's  wishes  and  his  own.  But 
to  his  amazement,  Agatha  again  declined  the 
honour  of  his  hand  ;  and,  with  even  more  than  her 
former  firmness,  declared  that  she  had  chosen  the 
Baron  for  her  husband,  and  the  Baron  she  would 
have.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rebellion ; 
the  whole  palace  was  soon  in  an  uproar  ;  Agatha 
reproached  the  Countess,  the  Countess  blamed  the 
Count,  the  Count  raged  on  the  old  steward,  the 
steward  scolded   the  i^bigail ;   and   that  they  all 
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might  bear  a  part  in  the  general  insurrection, 
Count  Zolkiewska  insulted  Baron  Ehrenbreitstein, 
the  Baron  knocked  down  the  Count,  cards  and 
shots  were  exchanged,  and  the  affray  terminated 
with  the  Baron  limping  home  with  a  ball  in  his 
leg,  while  the  Count  came  off  with  the  loss  of  an 
eye. 

More  than  ever  enraged  at  the  obstinacy  of  Aga- 
tha, the  Count  resolved  to  hold  firm  to  his  deter- 
mination of  opposing  her  union  with  the  Baron, 
In  absolute  despair  at  the  obduracy  of  her  uncle, 
Agatha  had  again  recourse  to  the  Countess  for 
assistance  in  this  dilemma.  The  Countess,  whose 
patience  was  beginning  to  fail,  and  who  was  now 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  get  Agatha  out  of  the 
way,  proposed  an  elopement  as  the  only  means  of 
accomplishing  their  wishes,  as  she  said  she  now 
saw  her  error  in  supposing  that  the  Count  would 
ever  sanction  her  union  with  the  Baron,  although 
he  might  perhaps  be  prevailed  on  to  forgive  them 
when  the  matter  was  past  recall ;  and  she  kindly 
offered  to  use  all  her  influence  with  the  Count  to 
bring  him  to  receive  and  forgive  them  after  their 
marriage. 

But  here  an  unexpected  obstacle  intervened  to 
overturn  her   plans  :  for  Agatha  firmly  and  pc- 
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rcmptorily  refused  her  consent  to  the  scheme  of 
an  elopement,  declaring  that, much  as  she  loved  the 
Baron,  she  would  not  marry  him  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  uncle ;  and  the  Countess,  seeing  that 
she  could  neither  laugh  nor  argue  her  out  of  this 
whim,  as  she  called  it,  gave  up  the  point  for  the 
present ;  and  telling  Agatha  that  she  would  require 
a  few  days  to  consider  what  was  now  to  be  done, 
broke  up  the  confabulation. 

Lent  was  just  about  to  commence,  when  Count 
Borworjarginski,  who  from  a  gamester  had  become 
a  gourmand,  sat  in  his  easy-chair,  in  melancholy 
meditation  upon  the  severity  of  the  laws,  which 
obliged  the  Poles  to  keep  this  fast  so  strictly, 
that  any  unfortunate  culprit,  who  was  detected  in 
the  heinous  crime  of  gratifying  his  palate  during 
this  holy  season,  paid  the  forfeit  of  this  indulgence 
with  the  loss  of  every  tooth  in  his  head.  To  the 
Count  this  was  a  most  intolerable  law.  Since  the 
unlucky  day  in  which  he  chose  to  denude  himself 
of  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  the  Count's  sole  enjoy- 
ment consisted  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  to  be 
forced,  therefore,  for  the  space  of  six  long  weeks, 
to  forego  the  delights  of  stuffing,  was  a  hardship 
not  to  be  endured ;  and  he  would  certainly  have 
braved  the  law,  had  not  the  dreadful  punishment 
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which  infallibly  would  have  followed  detection,  re- 
strained him. 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven,"  he  ejaculated  to  himself, 
as  he  glanced  with  a  sorrowful  and  repentant  look 
at  his  mangled  fingers,  "  that  I  had  not  been  so 
rash  !  How  shall  I  contrive  to  while  away  the  te- 
dium of  existence,  now  that  I  have  for  ever  debarred 
myself  the  use  of  cards  ?" 

Here  the  Count's  soliloquy  was  broken  in  upon 
by  Pontosky,  who  came  to  inform  his  master  that 
dinner  waited,  and  that  it  would  be  as  prudent  for 
him  to  make  a  good  meal  of  it,  as  it  would  be  the 
last  bonne  bouche  he  would  partake  of  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  As  the  old  steward  glanced  at  the 
mutilated  fingers  of  his  master,  he  could  not  sup- 
press a  groan,  accompanied  by  a  certain  shake  of 
the  head,  and  which,  on  this  occasion,  had  nearly 
cost  him  dear ;  for  the  Count's  reflections  on  the 
meagre  fare  which  awaited  him  had  not  tended  to 
sweeten  his  temper,  which  the  unlucky  shake  of 
the  old  domestic  instantly  set  in  a  blaze. 

"  You  insolent  villain  !"  stormed  the  Count,  as 
he  stamped  on  the  floor,  "  how  dare  you  have  the 
audacity  to  come  here  to  shake  your  head  at  me  ? 
I  think  I  have  quite  enough  to  torment  me  at  pre- 
sent.   Leave  me  this  moment,  sirrah,  if  you  don't 
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wish  that  I  myself  should  show  you  the  way  down 
stairs.  What !  can  I  not  even  enjoy  my  own  apart- 
ment in  peace  ?  Away,  villain,  and  trouble  me  no 
more." 

But  as  Pontosky  did  not  obey  this  command 
with  the  alacrity  his  master  expected,  the  Count, 
with  one  shove  of  his  shoulder,  quickly  ejected 
him  from  the  apartment,  and  before  the  old  stew- 
ard could  recover  from  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  this  summary  mode  of  proceeding,  he  found 
himself  upon  the  flight  of  steps,  which  he  de- 
scended with  a  velocity  as  appalling  as  it  was 
unexpected.  The  absurd  and  ridiculous  flight  of 
Pontosky  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  good-hu- 
mour of  the  Count,  and  as  he  passed  his  sprawling 
domestic  upon  the  stair,  he  said,  with  a  self-satisfied 
air,  "  You  see,  old  boy,  that  although  I  have  no 
tips  to  my  fingers,  I  have  still  my  shoulders  left, 
which,  as  you  know  by  experience,  can  be  of 
equal  use.  So  I  would  advise  you  to  beware  how 
you  shake  your  old  grey  head  at  me  again."  And 
with  these  words  he  passed  on,  and,  with  a  well- 
pleased  smile,  entered  the  saloon. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  few  days,  Agatha  had 
again  recourse  to  the  Countess  for  assistance  and 
advice.      "   Well,    my   dear   Countess,"    she  be- 
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gan,  "  have  you  any  hope  to  give  me  ?  for  really 
this  suspense  is  intolerable.  If  you  fail  in  de- 
vising some  plan  for  my  happiness,  I  must  try 
what  coaxing  will  do  with  the  Count,  since  I  find 
my  firmness  only  makes  him  more  determined  in 
opposing  our  union." 

"  If  you  expect  to  coax  the  Count  to  comply  with 
your  wishes,"  said  the  Countess,  in  some  alarm 
at  the  matter  being  taken  out  of  her  hands,  "  you 
will  find  yourself  very  much  deceived.  I  know 
the  temper  of  the  Count  much  better  than  you  do ; 
and  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  no  persuasions 
whatever  will  induce  him  to  consent  to  your  union 
with  the  Baron.  We  must  either  frighten  or  sur- 
prise him  into  our  measures ;  for  all  other  modes 
will  fail.  But  to  convince  you  that  I  have  not 
been  idle,  I  will  inform  you  of  the  project  I  have 
hit  upon  to  procure  his  consent." 

"  I  am  all  impatience !"  exclaimed  Agatha, 
anxiously. 

"  Lent  commences  to-morrow,"  continued  the 
Countess ;  "  and  you  know  the  severity  of  the 
laws  against  those  who  do  not  keep  this  Fast 
with  the  greatest  strictness ;  you  also  know,  that 
since  the  Count  has  relinquished  play,  he  hjis  be- 
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come  one  of  the  greatest  gourmands  in  Warsaw, 
and  cannot  resist  the  delights  of  a  good  dinner. 
Now,  I  propose  that  we  should  tempt  his  palate 
with  some  of  his  favourite  dishes ;  and  after  he 
has  finished  his  repast,  get  the  Baron  and  one  of  his 
confidential  friends  to  rush  in  with  implements  to 
extract  his  teeth.  I  think  this  will  give  him  a 
pretty  fright.  We  shall  then  fall  down  on  our 
knees,  and  entreat  them  to  hush  up  the  matter ; 
which,  after  much  intercession,  the  Baron  will  con- 
sent to  do,  on  condition  that  he  agrees  to  your  union 
with  him, — as  he  can  easily  pretend  that  he  is  the 
intimate  friend  and  confident  of  the  Baron,  with 
whose  attachment  to  you  he  is  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted. If  this  does  not  bring  him  to  our  terms, 
I  know  not  what  will." 

*'  'Tis  a  choice  of  difficulties,"  said  Agatha,  with 
hesitation;  "  I  would  rather  obtain  his  consent 
openly,  than  by  using  deceit,  which  I  abhor." 

"  Pho,  nonsense  !"  said  the  Countess ;  "  you 
ought  rather  to  blame  those  who  force  us  to  such 
measures.  I  am  sure  I  see  no  great  harm  in  the 
matter, — a  mere  frolic  at  most,  which  cannot  in- 
jure any  one,  and  may  be  the  means  of  making 
two  people  happy.  But  if  you,  my  dear  Agatha, 
can  suggest  a  better  plan,  I  am  willing  to  relin- 
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quish  mine,  and  assist  you  to  accomplish  your 
wishes  in  your  own  way." 

But  Agatha  could  think  of  no  better  scheme, — 
so  it  was  agreed  that  the  plan  projected  by  the 
Countess  should  instantly  be  adopted. 

The  following  day  being  appointed  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  plot,  a  note  was  dispatched  to  the 
Baron,  informing  him  of  their  scheme,  and  the  part 
he  was  to  play  in  it ;  and  also  requesting  him  to  be 
punctual  to  the  hour  appointed,  that  he  might  catch 
the  Count  in  the  very  fact.  The  next  step  of  the 
Countess  was  secretly  to  dispatch  her  Abigail, 
whom  she  let  into  the  plot,  for  the  materials  for 
the  feast  with  which  the  Count  was  to  be  regaled, 
and  which  was  to  be  cooked  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Countess.     Everything  succeeded  to  a  wish. 

The  Count,  after  having  slightly  partaken  of  a 
meagre  dinner,  retired  to  his  private  apartment, 
and  fairly  grumbled  himself  to  sleep.  His  last 
thoughts  resting  on  plump  goslings,  pullets,  and 
tender  kid,  and  his  dreams  taking  the  complexion 
of  his  waking  meditations,  he  fancied  himself  to 
be  sitting  before  a  table  covered  with  savoury 
dishes ;  and  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  the 
smoking  viands,  he  overturned  a  Dresden  plate. 
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and  the  noise  of  its  fall  awakened  him  from  an  un- 
substantial dream  to  all  the  pleasures  of  reality. 

On  a  small  table,  placed  close  beside  him,  stood 
a  couple  of  fat  pullets,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
saffron  sauce,  sending  a  rich  steam  through  the 
apartment.  The  Count  rubbed  his  eyes. — Yes, 
he  was  certainly  awake ; — his  distended  nostrils 
inhaled  the  fragrant  fumes. 

The  temptation  of  Saint  Anthony  was  a  mere 
bagatelle,  compared  with  that  which  Count  Bor- 
worjarginski  now  endured.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment contemplating  the  smoking  dish,  then  seized 
a  knife  and  fork,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  a  mass  of  clean  well-picked  bones  were 
all  that  remained  of  the  feast.  Having  passed  the 
Rubicon,  the  Count,  like  a  true  hero,  disdained  to 
stop  there,  and  he  accordingly  crowned  his  repast 
with  a  flask  of  delicious  Rhenish ;  after  which,  he 
threw  himself  upon  a  couch,  there  to  luxuriate  in 
all  the  delights  of  an  uninterrupted  slumber. 

In  this  state  of  enjoyment,  however,  he  was  not 
destined  long  to  remain,  for  his  repose  was  broken 
by  the  following  appalling  sentence,  pronounced 
by  a  deep  hollow  voice  : — 

"  Take  out  the  pincers  and  the  forceps,  and  get 
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quickly  a  large  basin  to  catch  the  blood.  I  dare 
say  the  Count  will  bleed  like  a  pig  !" 

Horror-struck  at  these  words,  the  Count  hastily 
sat  up  in  his  chair,  and,  staring  wildly  round  him, 
his  eyes  fell  upon  two  figures,  who  flitted  through 
the  apartment.  The  principal  personage  had  a 
most  lugubrious  appearance.  He  was  dressed  in 
black  flowing  garments,  and  his  countenance  was 
almost  entirely  concealed  by  a  long  white  beard. 
The  Count  gazed  on  him  with  open  mouth  and 
eyes,  hoping  that  he  was  still  in  a  dream,  and  that 
his  alarming  visitors  would  quickly  vanish.  No 
such  happiness  awaited  him.  Greybeard,  with  an 
air  of  solemn  precision,  approached  the  table, 
gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  fragments  of  the  feast, 
shook  his  head,  and  then  proceeded  to  untie  a 
large  bag,  from  whose  inmost  recesses  he  fished 
up  pincers  and  forceps,  and  innumerable  instru- 
ments of  torture,  all  of  which  he  ranged  side  by 
side  on  the  little  table. 

"  PuUtuski,"  he  said,  addressing  his  assistant, 
"  see  that  you  heat  properly  the  instruments  for 
searing  the  wounds;  this  will,  I  fear,  be  a  bad 
job." 

On  suyhig  this,  he  approached  the  Count,  who 
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sat  in  motionless  horror ;  and  opening  the  mouth 
of  his  trembling  victim,  he  examined  his  teeth, 
then,  shaking  his  head,  he  turned  from  him  with 
a  deep  sigh,  exclaiming,  "  Firm  as  a  rock,  prongs 
like  a  pitchfork ;  poor  man,  poor  man  ! — PuU- 
tuski,"  he  continued,  "  get  some  wine  and  cor- 
dials ;  I  fear  we  shall  have  a  few  fainting-fits." 

The  unhappy  Count,  being  now  completely 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  began  to  roar  for 
mercy. 

"  My  dear  Count,"  said  the  operator,  stroking 
his  beard,  "  the  thing  is  impossible.  I  am  truly 
grieved  to  find  you  so  reluctant  to  put  yourself 
into  my  hands.  I  confess  it  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me ;  for  knowing  that  you  must  be  a\vare 
that  our  laws  condemn  those,  who  gratify  their  pa- 
lates during  Lent,  to  have  their  teeth  drawn  out, 
I  hoped  to  find  you  prepared  to  pay  the  penalty 
with  a  good  grace  ;  and  I  must  say  this  backward- 
ness on  your  part  mortifies  me  exceedingly.  I 
trust  you  do  not  mean  to  throw  any  reflection  on 
my  skill,  for  I  assure  you,  on  my  honour,  that  ex- 
cept some  half-dozen  who  died  of  lock-jaw,  I  have 
never  lost  a  single  patient;  so  that  you  must  sec 
that  there  is  really  little  to  be  feared." 
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In  this  opinion,  however,  the  Count  by  no  means 
concurred ;  and  he  reiterated  his  supplications  for 
mercy,  offering  to  fill  the  doctor's  green  bag  with 
ducats,  provided  he  would  leave  him  his  teeth. 

"  My  dear  Count,'*  replied  Greybeard,  "  there 
is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  accommodate  you, 
but  really  on  this  occasion  you  must  excuse  me ; 
the  fact  is,  that  such  a  foolish  dread  of  this  sim- 
ple and  beautiful  operation  is  felt  by  all  classes  of 
people  in  Warsaw,  that  it  is  seldom  that  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  my  skill  and  science ; 
indeed,  I  have  got  of  late  very  much  out  of  prac- 
tice, but  I  shall  owe  to  your  lordship  the  advan- 
tage of  bringing  my  hand  in  again ;  therefore,  I 
cannot  accept  of  your  ducats,  for  know  that  glory 
is  dearer  to  me  than  gold. — PuUtuski,  hold  the 
Count's  head." 

The  Count's  vociferations  for  mercy  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  Countess  and  Aga- 
tha, who  rushed  into  the  room.  The  Countess, 
having  rubbed  off  her  rouge,  appeared  the  per- 
sonification of  grief  and  horror.  She  listened  with 
an  air  of  distraction  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
horrible  fate  which  awaited  the  Count,  then,  throw- 
ing herself  on  lier  knees  before  the  grey-bearded 
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operator,  she  implored  him   to  desist  from   his 
bloody  purpose. 

*'  Hear  me,  cruel  man  !"  she  exclaimed;  "  ah  ! 
spare  the  noble  Count;  and  if  gold  will  satisfy 
thee,  I  will  fill  thy  coffers." 

"  Have  pity  on  us !"  exclaimed  Agatha,  kneel- 
ing and  wringing  her  hands.  "  Here  are  my  dia- 
monds," she  continued,  attempting  to  unclasp 
her  necklace,  "  take  them ;  take  all  that  I  have, 
but  have  mercy  on  my  dear  uncle  !" 

"  Young  lady,"  said  Greybeard,  in  a  tone  of 
solemnity,  "  keep  your  jewels ;  for  know  that  I 
cannot  be  bribed  to  abandon  my  duty.  And  yet 
your  presence  here  reminds  me  of  a  dear  friend, 
to  promote  whose  happiness  I  will  relinquish  this 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  myself  as  a  skilful 
operator.  My  friend  loves  you  to  distraction  ;  if 
you  will  consent  to  be  his,  the  Count  is  safe.  The 
secret  rests  with  ourselves,  and  he  has  nothing  to 
fear." 

"  Alas  !"  answered  Agatha,  "  my  heart  belongs 
to  another ;  but  if  nothing  but  my  marriage  with 
Count  Zolkiewska  can  save  my  dear  uncle  from 
this  dreadful  fate,  I  am  ready  to  become  his  wife." 

"Count  Zolkiewska,"  replied  Greybeard,  "may 
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look  with  his  one  eye  for  another  wife ;  he  is  not 
the  suitor  to  whom  I  allude.  My  friend  is  the 
young  German  Baron  Ehrenhreitstein,  who  ne- 
ver loved  you  more  than  at  this  moment ;  decide, 
I  heseech  you,  and  that  quickly,  or  I  must  do  my 
duty." 

"  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  Baron,"  re- 
plied Agatha,  casting  down  her  eyes,  and  perhaps 
not  wholly  indifferent  to  his  merit ;  "  but  the 
Count  has  hitherto  frowned  upon  our  love,  and 
I  know  not  if  he  will  consent  to  this  measure." 

"  Not  consent,  my  dear  Agatha ;  how  can  you 
imagine  anything  so  absurd  ?"  said  the  Countess. 
"  Truly,  I  think  the  Count  ought  to  rejoice  at  get- 
ting off  so  easily.  Surely  it  will  be  better  for  him 
to  have  a  German  nephew  than  to  lose  his  teeth. 
Consider  also  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  him  to 
be  forced  always  to  live  on  spoon-meat."  Here  the 
Count  gave  a  dismal  groan.  "  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  pleasure  of  having  Count  Zolkiewska  for  a 
nephew  will  recompense  him  for  that.  Reflect,  too, 
on  the  dangers  which  threaten  him  ;  he  may  bleed 
to  death,  or  he  may  die  of  hunger  from  a  locked 
jaw.  The  bare  idea  makes  me  ready  to  faint; 
surely  the  Count,  on  considering  these  serious  in- 
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conveniences  will  never  hesitate  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  your  marriage  with  the  Baron  ?" 

"  I  am  all  obedience,"  said  Agatha,  with  an  air 
of  meek  resignation. 

"  My  dear  Count,"  said  the  Countess,  turning 
to  him,  "  will  you  be  pleased  to  signify  your 
wishes  ?  Do  you  approve  of  the  offered  compro- 
mise ?" 

The  Count,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  afraid  to  open  his  mouth,  only  answer- 
ed by  a  nod. 

"  And,"  continued  tlie  Countess,  "  you  agree 
to  Agatha's  marriage  with  the  Baron  ?" 

Another  nod. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  Countess,  addressing  the 
operator,  "  you  see  that  the  Count  agrees  to  every- 
thing. Let  me  beg  you,  therefore,  to  put  up  these 
odious  instruments  and  retire;  we  shall  get  mat- 
ters arranged  with  the  Baron  by  and  by." 

"  Ladies,"  replied  Greybeard,  "  it  gives  me  in- 
finite concern  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  re- 
quest; but  you  must  really  excuse  me  for  not 
risking  the  happiness  of  my  friend,  whom  I  love 
as  myself,  on  the  faith  of  a  nod.  In  fact,  the 
Count's  reluctance  to  speak,  induces  me  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  no  intention  of  fulfilling  his 
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agreement ;  therefore,  I  shall  not  leave  this  spot 
till  this  young  lady  is  the  Baron's  wife,  or  till  I 
have  extracted  every  tooth  in  the  Count's  head. 
Let  him  take  his  choice." 

"  For  heaven's  sake  !"  exclaimed  the  Countess, 
"  do  not  talk  in  such  a  shocking  way ;  we  will 
send  immediately  for  the  Baron  ;  though  where  to 
find  him  I  know  not,  as  the  Count  forbid  our  ha- 
ving any  intercourse  with  him." 

"  I  believe,"  replied  Greybeard,  "  that  most  of 
his  haunts  are  pretty  well  known  to  me.  I  will, 
therefore,  seek  him  myself,  but  will  leave  Pulltuski 
here,  to  see  that  no  undue  advantage  is  taken  of 
my  absence. — Pulltuski,"  continued  he,  in  a  signi- 
ficant tone,  "  if  any  escape  is  attempted,  you  know 
what  to  do." 

"  Be  assured,"  replied  the  Countess,  "  that  we 
have  too  much  value  for  the  Count's  comfort  to 
do  anything  to  endanger  it." 

Greybeard  disappeared,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  Baron  Ehrenbreitstein  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  fair 
mistress.  "  My  life,  my  soul !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  may  I  venture  to  believe  the  transporting  intel- 
ligence that  you  are  to  be  mine  ?" 

Agatha  blushed ;  and  raising  him  up;  led  him 
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towards  tlie  Count,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
door. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Baron,  "  you  are  perhaps  ex- 
pecting my  friend ;  he  begged  me  to  express  his 
deep  regret  that  he  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  present,  as  he  has  been  ordered  to 
pull  out  the  teeth  of  Count  Kutsma,  who  has  in- 
fringed the  law. — Pulltuski,"  he  continued,  "  your 
master  begs  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  carry- 
ing him  these  instruments,  as  he  is  all  impatience^ 
to  operate  on  the  tusks  of  the  Count." 

PuUtuski  disappeared ;  the  Count  drew  a  deep 
breath.  The  Baron,  having  taken  the  precaution 
of  bringing  a  priest  with  him,  the  knot  was  tied. 
Scarcely  was  this  accomplished,  when  the  Baron's 
travelling  carriage  drew  up ;  and  as,  by  one  of 
those  fortunate  accidents  which  sometimes  occur, 
Agatha  happened  to  have  a  large  trunk  of  appa- 
rel ready  packed  up,  no  time  was  lost  in  prepara- 
tions, and  the  Baron  and  Baroness,  after  having 
bid  adieu  to  the  Count,  stepped  into  their  travel- 
ling-carriage, and  set  out  on  a  tour. 

Decorum  now  required  the  Countess  to  quit  the 
Borworjarginski  palace;  but  she  managed  mat- 
ters so  dexterously, — showed  so  much  joy  at  the 
Count's  escape  from  such  a  dreadful  fate,  that  he. 
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grateful  for  her  efforts  to  preserve  him  from  the 
horrible  necessity  of  living  on  spoon-meat  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  made  her  an  offer  of  his 
hand.  This  was  accepted ;  and  the  Countess  drove 
from  theBorworjarginski  palace  the  affianced  bride 
of  its  master.  Pontosky  was  in  despair  ;  but  this 
did  not  in  the  least  impede  the  preparations  for  the 
nuptials,  which  were  hurried  on. 

All  Warsaw  rung  with  the  news  of  the  great 
event;  the  Countess's  diamonds  were  exhibited 
by  the  jeweller,  and  the  bridal  dress,  a  costly  Po- 
lonaise, edged  with  gold,  was  viewed  by  many  en- 
vious eyes.  The  Count,  on  his  part,  had  not  been 
idle.  Everything  was  ready ;  his  green  embroider- 
ed vest  fitted  delightfully ;  his  purple  robe  fell  in 
graceful  folds  below  the  knee ;  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  his  yellow  buskins,  and  his  sabre, 
blazing  with  jewels,  was  pronounced  to  be  match- 
less. It  had  been  decided  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  at  the  country  seat  of  the  Count;  and 
the  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony  was  fast  approach- 
ing, when  on  a  sudden  the  sighs  and  groans  of 
Pontosky  changed  to  grins  of  delight,  his  solemn 
step  to  a  brisk  pace,  and  he  exerted  himself  with 
wonderful  alacrity  in  superintending  the  prepara- 
tions which  were  making  for  a  hnWiani  Jtte  cham' 
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petre  at  the  Count's  seat  in  the  country,  to  cele- 
brate his  nuptials. 

The  eventful  day  at  length  arrived, — Pontosky 
himself  girded  on  the  Count's  sword, — assisted 
him  in  pulling  on  the  yellow  boots,  and  then 
hastened  away  to  see  that  everything  was  in  rea- 
diness to  receive  the  bridal  train.  The  cavalcade 
set  out,  and  after  traversing  a  league  or  two  of 
sandy  plain,  it  reached  the  domain  of  the  Count, 
beautifully  diversified  with  wood  and  lawn,  through 
which  ran  a  deep  and  rapid  stream. 

As  the  party  entered  the  grounds,  they  were 
greeted  by  a  charming  concert  of  French  horns 
and  other  wind  instruments,  whose  tones,  mellow- 
ed by  distance,  were  wafted  to  them  by  the  sum- 
mer breeze. 

The  bridal  train  being  at  length  all  assembled, 
the  Count,  after  exchanging  a  very  significant 
look  with  Pontosky-,  led  the  Countess,  followed  by 
all  the  company,  into  the  Turkish  saloon,  the 
magnificence  of  which  dazzled  all  beholders. 

From  a  beautiful  fountain  in  the  centre  of  this 
splendid  apartment  flowed  a  clear  stream,  sending 
forth  a  murmuring  sound ;  the  fountain  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  parterre  of  the  most  costly  plants 
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and  flowers,  close  to  which  were  ranged  a  num- 
ber of  richly  ornamented  Turkish  sofas. 

To  one  of  these,  Count  Borworjarginsky  led  the 
Countess,  on  whom  he  cast  a  look  of  rage  and  con- 
tempt ;  then  turning  to  the  ladies  and  nobles  who 
crowded  the  apartment,  he  said,  "  My  friends,  in 
the  name  of  the  happy  bride  I  thank  you  for  con- 
senting to  grace  her  nuptials."  The  Countess 
looked  down,  and  tried  to  blush.  "  It  is  fitting, 
however,  that  she  should  herself  express  her  sense 
of  the  honour  you  have  conferred  on  her ;  I  shall 
therefore  present  her  to  you  without  delay."  On 
saying  these  words,  the  Count  disappeared  through 
a  side  door,  and  returned  in  a  moment,  leading  in 
Agatha,  followed  by  the  Baron. 

"  Here  is  the  bride,"  said  the  Count;  "  and  by 
all  the  Saints  I  swear,  the  only  bride  who  shall 
ever  preside  in  my  family. — You,  madam,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  Countess,  "will  find  in 
this  paper  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  resigning  the 
honour  of  your  hand." 

The  Countess  seized  the  paper,  and  perceived  at 
a  glance  that  it  was  a  letter  which  she  had  writ- 
ten to  her  confidential  friend,  detailing  the  suc- 
cess of  her  plots  against  the  Count,  of  whom 
she  spoke  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms.     The 
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Countess  stood  for  a  moment  transfixed  by  shame 
and  dismay,  while  the  Count  said,  "  To  my  faith- 
ful Pontosky  I  am  indebted  for  the  unravelling  of 
this  plot ;  and  now,  madam,  as  you  must  be  hearti- 
ly tired  of  the  old  gormandizing  ass,  allow  me  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  handing  you  to  your  carriage 
which  waits  below."  The  Countess,  with  the  ges- 
ture and  look  of  a  fury,  tore  the  letter  in  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  struck  down  the  offered  hand  of  the 
Count,  and  rushed  from  the  saloon.  On  the  steps 
of  the  palace  she  found  the  exulting  Pontosky  sta- 
tioned to  enjoy  her  exit,  who,  with  mock  polite- 
ness, was  about  to  run  down  to  open  the  door  of 
her  carriage,  when  he  received  a  box  on  the  ear, 
given  with  such  hearty  good-will  as  sent  him 
headlong  down  the  steps.  After  which  exploit 
the  baffled  manceuvrer  drove  off,  leaving  the  hap- 
py Agatha  (whom  the  Count,  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Countess's  real  character,  had  summoned 
to  return)  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
Count's  affection ;  and  he  having  graciously  for- 
given the  deception  which  love,  that  instigator  of 
folly,  had  caused  her  to  commit,  the  walls  of  the 
Borworjarginski  palace  echoed  to  the  health  of  the 
Baron  and  Baroness  Ehrenbreitstein. 
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DOROTHEA; 

A  TALE. 


FROM  THE  DANISH  Or  LOUISE  HEGERMAN  LINDENCRONE. 


Lo  I  where  the  stripling,  wrapt  In  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine ; 
And  sees,  on  high,  amidst  the  encircling  groves. 
From  cliff  to  cliff,  the  foaming  torrents  shine ; 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  concert  join. 

The  Minstrel. 

I  saw  him  by  his  sovereign  stand, 
And  O,  how  graceful !  every  eye  to  him 
Was  turn'd,  and  every  face  smiled  honours  on  him. 

Joanna  Baillie. 


About  the  year  1684  or  85,  a  young  Norwegian 
student  came  to  complete  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen.  His  father,  who  possess- 
ed some  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dron- 
theim,  was  a  man  as  much  respected  for  his  sin- 
cere and  upright  character  as  for  his  deep  learn- 
ing ;  and  he  had  carefully  instructed  his  only  son, 
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Frederick,  in  all  the  scholastic  learning  which  he 
himself  had  acquired.  His  instructions  were  not 
thrown  away,  for  Frederick  inherited  his  father's 
love  of  science,  as  well  as  his  unwearied  applica- 
tion in  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  He  attach- 
ed himself  closely  to  his  studies;  and  when  he 
lost  his  excellent  father,  which  happened  about  a 
year  after  his  arrival  at  Copenhagen,  (his  mother 
had  died  during  his  early  childhood,)  he  devoted 
himself  so  entirely  to  his  books,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  no  other  object  of  interest  in  this  world,  and 
to  live  for  them  alone. 

Almost  entirely  secluded  from  society  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  in  his  father's  retired 
place  of  abode,  he  was  much  more  familiar  with 
inanimate  nature  than  with  mankind.  He  was 
accustomed  to  pass  the  greatest  part  of  his  time 
in  the  open  air;  ranging  the  fields  in  search  of 
game,  or  climbing  the  mountain's  brow  with  a 
light  and  vigorous  step.  His  favourite  place  of 
study  was  frequently  in  the  shade  of  a  pine  forest, 
where  he  lay  on  the  greensward  with  a  book  in 
bis  hand,  or  reclined  in  the  cleft  of  some  rock 
near  a  waterfall,  whose  rushing  sound  overpower- 
ed every  other  noise  that  might  have  disturbed 
him. 
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He  was  now  far  distant  from  these  objects  and 
his  country ;  and  when,  after  he  had  sat  many 
weary  days  in  his  small  and  solitary  chamber  in 
Copenhagen,  he  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book, 
and  saw  the  dark  smoky  walls, — the  dim  thick 
panes  of  glass  through  which  the  sun  struggled  to 
send  a  few  faint  beams, — he  was  seized  with  the 
most  ardent  longing  to  breathe  again  the  free  air 
of  heaven,  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature,  which 
possessed  so  powerful  a  charm  for  him.  He  felt 
this  desire  irresistible,  and  starting  from  his  seat, 
he  snatched  up  his  hat,  hurried  through  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  wandered  on  far  from  the  busy 
tumult  of  the  world. 

He  heaved  many  sighs  for  his  dear  rocks  and 
waterfall ;  but  a  pure  and  uncorrupted  heart,  par- 
ticularly if  it  beats  in  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
bosom,  and  when  no  care  or  sorrow  oppresses  it, 
easily  finds  solace  and  enjoyment  in  contempla- 
ting those  charms  of  nature  which  have  novelty 
to  enhance  the  delight,  and  which  can  awaken  no 
remembrance  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  Frederick 
enjoyed  to  its  full  extent  that  peaceful  calm  and 
tranquillity  of  mind,  which  a  life  of  study,  and  the 
pure  love  of  the  glories  of  the  visible  creation,  which 
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raise  and  elevate  the  soul,  and  carry  the  thoughts 
to  Him  who  created  them,  naturally  bestow. 

One  beautiful  summer  morning  he  strayed,  in 
one  of  his  rambles,  as  far  as  Gyldenskou,  (now 
Charlottensund,)  with  a  book,  as  usual,  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  lain  some  hours  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  reading  and  enjoying  his  temperate 
repast, — a  couple  of  biscuits  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  a  few  cherries  he  had  bought  from 
a  country  girl  he  met  on  the  way, — when  he  found 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  begin  to  annoy  him. 
He  rose,  partly  to  seek  a  more  shady  place,  and 
partly  to  walk  about  a  little,  and  meditate  upon 
what  he  had  been  reading.  After  he  had  crossed  and 
re-crossed  the  thick  wood  several  times,  he  at  length 
found  such  a  place  as  he  desired.  Fatigued  and 
breathless,  he  threw  himself  down  upon  the  grass, 
when  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  something 
cold,  which  seemed  like  metal  to  the  touch ;  and 
supposing  it  was  the  steel  he  used  for  striking  fire 
that  had  fallen  from  his  pocket,  he  took  hold  of  it, 
but  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  held  a  magni- 
ficent gold  box  in  his  hand.  He  sat  up  to  examine 
it,  and  was  admiring  its  exquisite  wormanship,  and 
considering  in  what  manner  he  could  best  find  out 
its  owner,  and  restore  it  to  him,  when  he  felt  a 
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slight  tap  on  his  shoulder  from  some  one  behind 
him,  and  a  gruff  voice  said, — "  That  box,  young 
man,  which  you  have  found  in  the  grass,  belongs 
to  me." 

Frederick  immediately  sprung  up,  and  stood  op- 
posite to  the  stranger,  who  added  that  he  had  just 
been  lying  on  the  grass,  had  missed  the  box  after 
leaving  the  place,  and  now  returned  to  seek  it. 
Frederick,  delighted  to  have  discovered  the  owner 
of  the  box  so  quickly,  reached  the  newly  found 
treasure  towards  the  stranger,  who  snatched  it 
hastily  out  of  his  hand;  and  then,  without  taking 
time  even  to  thank  him,  or  to  say  a  single  word, 
pushed  through  thicket  and  bushes,  and  ran  like  a 
frightened  hare  into  the  wood.  Frederick  looked 
after  him  with  some  surprise,  and  began  to  be  ap- 
prehensive, from  the  extraordinary  haste  of  this 
person,  that  he  had  given  up  the  precious  treasure 
to  an  impostor,  who  was  now  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  him  by  flight.  He  remembered,  too, 
that  the  stranger  was  but  shabbily  dressed,  and 
it  was  not  probable,  therefore,  that  so  costly  an 
article  should  belong  to  him.  He  was  occupied  with 
these  reflections,  when  he  heard  a  rustling  near 
him,  and  looking  round,  he  saw  an  old  gentle- 
man, accoi^panied  by  a  little  boy  and  two  ladies, 
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one  of  wliom  appeared  long  past  the  bloom  of 
youth  ;  the  other  was  beautiful  as  an  angel.  Ob- 
serving that  they  seemed  to  be  searching  anxiously 
for  something  on  the  ground,  Frederick  inquired  if 
they  had  lost  anything,  and  the  old  gentleman  re- 
plied that  he  had  lost  a  gold  box,  which  was  very 
dear  to  him  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  gift 
of  a  highly  valued  sister. 

"  Stop  a  moment !"  exclaimed  Frederick,  and 
throwing  hat  and  book  hastily  from  him,  he  dart- 
ed like  an  arrow  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood. 
They  gazed  after  him  with  astonishment,  and  then 
upon  each  other. 

At  length,  after  some  minutes  had  elapsed  and 
he  did  not  appear,  the  elderly  lady  began  to  ex- 
press her  suspicion  that  he  had  found  what  they 
were  in  search  of,  and  had  taken  to  flight  when 
he  discovered  that  they  were  the  owners  of  it ; 
but  both  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  whose 
name  was  Christine,  combated  this  conjecture, 
and  affirmed  that  his  ingenuous  and  openheart- 
ed  countenance  marked  him  to  be  incapable  of 
such  conduct ;  and  the  things  he  had  left  behind 
him  seemed  to  be  a  pledge  of  his  return.  They 
had  scarcely  said  this  when  they  heard  a  rustling 
among  the  branches,  and  Frederick  stood  before 
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tliem,  breathless,  with  a  glowing  cheek,  his  hair 
in  disorder,  and  his  collar  torn,  but  with  the  box 
in  his  hand,  which  he  joyfully  presented  to  its  true 
owner,  who  took  it,  surveyed  him  with  surprise, 
and  then  anxiously  inquired  if  he  had  suffered  any- 
thing unpleasant  in  the  affair. 

Frederick  related  how  he  had  at  first  allowed 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  an  artful  rogue ; 
but  whom  he  had  pursued  and  overtaken.  The 
fellow  continued  to  assert  that  the  box  was  his  pro- 
perty, and  Frederick  proposed  to  accompany  him 
to  town,  where  he  might  make  good  his  claim  to 
it  before  a  magistrate;  but  this  he  refused,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  run  away,  when  Frederick, 
who  was  active  and  powerful,  seized  hold  of  him. 
They  wrestled  for  some  little  time,  but  when  the 
villain  perceived  that  Frederick  was  so  much 
stronger  than  himself,  and  would  soon  overpower 
him,  he  threw  the  box  on  the  grass,  and  when 
Frederick  loosened  his  grasp  and  stooped  to  take 
it  up,  he  suddenly  sprung  over  the  hedge  and 
escaped. 

The  proprietor  of  the  box,  who  was  a  wealthy 
man,  and  who  held  a  public  situation  in  Copen- 
hagen, looked  with  much  approbation  upon  the 
young  student,  who,  while  he  was  relating  this, 
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quietly  collected  his  scattered  things  together,  put 
his  book  in  his  pocket,  concealed  as  well  as  he 
could  the  fragments  of  his  collar  under  his  coat, 
and  would  have  left  them  with  a  hasty  adieu. 

There  beamed  so  much  sincerity,  and  goodness 
of  heart,  from  Frederick's  large  blue  eyes,  that  the 
expression  attracted  the  attention  of  Sandbye,  who 
had  deeply  studied  human  nature,  and  who  loved 
virtue  wherever  he  found  it. 

Totally  unacquainted  with  the  usages  and  de- 
portment required  in  society,  and  unaccustomed  to 
intercourse  with  the  world,  Frederick  was  exceed- 
ingly  shy  and  awkward  when  he  was  accidental- 
ly thrown  into  the  company  of  strangers.  But  he 
liad  been  brought  so  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly 
into  such  close  contact  with  these  people,  that  he 
had  not  time  to  feel  reserved  and  confused.  It 
was  not  merely  a  formal  exchange  of  words  and 
civilities  that  had  passed  between  these  strangers 
and  himself,  and  which  always  embarrassed  him, 
but  he  had  been  placed  in  a  situation  which  forced 
him  into  action,  and  removed  that  shyness  at  once; 
and  now,  without  any  hesitation,  he  uttered  a  few 
ingenuous  and  expressive  sentences.  No  wonder 
then  that  he  quite  won  Sandbye's  heart,  who  reach- 
ed his  hand  kindly  to  him,  and  said  that  an  acquaiu- 
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tance  which  had  commenced  with  so  great  an  obli- 
gation on  one  side,  and  so  much  gratitude  upon  the 
other,  must  not  be  so  soon  dissolved,  and  entreated 
him  to  partake  of  their  cold  collation  which  was 
about  to  be  laid  on  the  grass,  as  the  first  step  to- 
wards making  them  better  known  to  each  other. 

However  willingly  Frederick  would  have  de- 
clined this  hospitable  invitation,  he  had  not  thiS 
presence  of  mind  to  contrive  any  excuse ;  he 
merely  muttered  between  his  teeth,  something 
about  having  already  dined,  but  so  indistinctly, 
that  neither  Sandbye  nor  his  wife  heard  a  word  of 
it.  Perhaps  Christine's  friendly  dark  eyes,  which 
were  fixed  upon  him  with  gentle  entreaty,  might 
help  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  escape ;  and 
he  accordingly  followed  the  party. 

A  cloth  was  quickly  spread  upon  the  grass,  near 
the  place  where  Sandbye's  carriage  waited  ;  they 
seated  themselves,  and  desired  the  bashful  Frede- 
rick to  take  his  place  beside  them.  The  mother 
ROW  began  to  torment  him  with  a  thousand  for- 
mal questions,  not  only  about  his  own  pedigree, 
but  also  concerning  the  private  affairs  of  several 
families  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dron- 
theim,  and  whom  she  had  formerly  known ;  and 
babbled  in  his  ears  questions  not  merely  of  the 
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number  of  each  of  these  families,  but  of  their  do- 
mestic economy,  and  moral  attainments,  of  which 
he  knew  nothing  whatever.  Poor  Frederick  could 
endure  it  no  longer ;  and  his  shyness  and  distress 
became  so  great,  that  in  his  perplexity  and  confu- 
sion, he  began  to  strew  his  fish  with  sugar,  and  com- 
mit numberless  blunders  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
lady  noticed  all  these  mistakes  with  a  contemptu- 
ous smile,  which  added  so  much  to  poor  Frederick's 
confusion,  that  he  overset  Christine's  glass,  and 
spilt  his  own  over  the  cloth,  before  he  was  aware 
of  what  he  was  doing.      Sandbye  considerately 
relieved  him  from  this  torture,  by  asking  him  to 
walk  with  him  in  the  wood.     Frederick  jumped 
up  in  a  moment,  and  followed  him  with  alacrity. 
Sandbye  examined  him  about  his  studies,  the  pro- 
fession that  he  had  chosen,  and  entreated  him  to 
lay  his  views  open  to  him  as  he  would  to  a  friend, 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  him. 

Frederick  was  now  quite  in  his  element ;  and 
having  recovered  his  self-possession,  he  stood  the 
interrogatories  of  the  kind-hearted  Sandbye  better 
than  he  had  done  those  of  his  lady. 

Sandbye,  who  was  himself  a  man  both  of  science 
and  information,  quickly  discovered  that  Frede- 
rick had  made  very  good  use  of  liii>  time :  and 
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wlien  he  discovered  tliat  tlie  history  and  literature 
of  liis  own  country  were  what  he  loved  best  of  all, 
he  told  him  that  his  library,  which  was  particular- 
ly well-stocked  with  works  of  this  description, 
would  be  always  open  to  him.  This  kind  and 
friendly  offer  was  accepted  by  Frederick  with  the 
most  lively  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

Sandbye's  son,  the  little  boy  before-mentioned, 
was  still  too  young  to  be  placed  at  a  public  school, 
and  he  now  proposed  that  Frederick  should  un- 
dertake his  education  till  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
sent  to  an  academy.     Frederick  immediately  as- 
sented to  this  plan,  for  which  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements were  quickly  made,  and  which  served 
to  continue  the  acquaintance  so   recently  com- 
menced, and  without  which,  in   consequence  of 
Frederick's  extreme  shyness  and  reserve,  it  would 
probably  have  died  in  its  birth.     Even  after  the 
agreement  was  concluded  between  them,  when  he 
went  a  few  days  after  this  occurrence  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  for  the  first  time,  he  was  a  hundred 
times  upon  the  point  of  turning  back  again ;  and 
when  he  gave  his  name  to  the  servant  to  be  announ- 
ced, his  voice  trembled  so  much,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  repeat  it  three  times  before  he  could  make  him- 
self intelligible.  But,  the  first  difficulty  surmount- 
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edj  he  went  there  every  day  as  regularly  as  clock- 
work ;  and  two  montlis  had  scarcely  elapsed  when 
Frederick  could  hardly  believe  that  there  had  ever 
been  a  time  when  he  did  not  know  this  family, 
and  that  he  was  not  in  the  house,  as  now,  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night. 

It  seemed,  too,  as  if  he  had  known  all  his  life 
that  Christine  was  the  most  amiable,  charming 
creature  in  the  whole  world.  Not  only  had  his 
favourite  waterfall  babbled  it,  and  the  little  war- 
blers sung  it,  but  he  had  read  it  in  all  his  Greek 
and  Latin  books,  and  even  the  Professor  in  his  lec- 
tures had  seemed  to  proclaim  it. 

Christine  saw  this  feeling  so  frequently  and  so 
strongly  depicted  in  his  speaking  blue  eyes,  that 
her  own  caught  and  reflected  back  something  of 
the  same  expression.  Her  father  seemed  to  observe 
all  this  without  any  apparent  displeasure;  and 
even  her  mother,  who  at  first  had  not  been  friend- 
ly towards  Frederick,  did  not  utter  a  single  word 
of  disapprobation. 

One  evening  Christine  believed  herself  to  be 
at  the  summit  of  happiness,  when  she  heard  her 
mother  invite  Frederick  to  meet  a  small  party  of 
friends  of  the  family  on  the  following  day.  She 
viewed  this  as  a  good  omen,  but  it  proved  the  rock 
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upon  which  their  little  bark  liad  nearly  been  wreck* 
ed.  When  Frederick  arrived,  and  the  door  was 
thrown  open^  and  he  saw,  in  place  of  the  little  fa- 
mily circle  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  a 
numerous  company,  all  his  old  shyness  and  dis- 
tressing embarrassment  returned  upon  him  in  full 
force,  and  so  suddenly  and  overpoweringly,  that  he 
could  scarcely  pass  the  threshold  of  the  door.  He 
crept  along  by  the  wall  of  the  room,  as  if  he  had 
been  walking  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  and 
when  at  last  he  reached  a  window,  he  drew  a 
deep  sigh,  as  if  he  now  felt  himself  in  safety,  and 
squeezed  himself  close  up  to  the  window  curtains. 
The  company  immediately  withdrew  their  eyes, 
which  they  had  fixed  upon  him  in  surprise  when 
they  encountered  his  terrified  look,  for  he  stared 
upon  them  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  Inquiries 
were  naturally  made  respecting  this  frightened  and 
strange-looking  animal ;  and  although  he  was  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  esteem  and  affection  by  Sand- 
bye,  some  scoffing  remarks  escaped,  which  consi- 
derably lessened  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  Madame  Sandbye,  who  allowed  herself  to 
be  more  influenced  by  the  talkers  round  her,  than 
l)y  her  own  judgment  and  discrimination. 

This  scene  was  repeated  several  Sundays,  and 
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Christine  perceived  with  grief  bow  much  he  every 
time  declined  in  her  mother^s  estimation.  Even 
her  father  began  to  shake  bis  head  at  the  singular 
misanthropic  being,  who,  buried  among  his  dus- 
ty books,  had  entirely  lost  that  ease,  spirit,  and 
frankness  of  manner,  which  of  all  others  used  to 
be  the  characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  Some 
months  had  passed  away  in  this  manner,  and  July 
drew  near.  Christine  thought  with  apprehension 
upon  the  numerous  parties  of  pleasure  which  the 
various  festivals  would  naturally  occasion.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined,  that  it  must  have  been 
extremely  painful  to  her  to  see  Frederick  playing 
a  part  so  disadvantageous  to  himself,  and  which, 
in  truth,  might  perhaps  be  the  means  of  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  mutual  happiness. 

One  evening  her  mother  invited  him,  but  in  a 
very  cold,  indifferent  manner,  for  the  following 
day,  adding,  "  That  is,  if  you  feel  quite  inclined 
for  it.'' 

When  she  left  the  room,  Christine  approached 
Frederick,  and  in  a  friendly  tone  entreated  him  to 
endeavour  to  be  less  shy  and  reserved  ;  "  and  par- 
ticularly,'* she  added,  "  do  try  and  please  my 
Aunt  Dorothea,  who  h  to  be  with  us  for  the  first 
time  after  a  long  and  severe  illness." 
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"  That  I  cannot  do,  Christine,"  replied  the  up- 
right and  sincere  young  man.  "  You  know  I 
cannot  bring  myself  forward  amongst  so  many 
people ;  and  least  of  all  can  I  flatter  or  fawn  upon 
any  one  for  my  advantage." 

"  Flatter  !"  said  Christine,  for  the  first  time  a 
little  displeased  with  him.  "  Who  wishes  you  to 
flatter,  Frederick  ?  I  only  entreated  you  to  appear 
to-morrow  what  you  always  are  when  we  are  alone 
with  my  father  and  mother.  And  with  regard  to 
Aunt  Dorothea,  whom  I  love  as  my  own  life,  I  did 
not  suppose  it  was  so  great  a  crime  to  wish  you 
should  also  show  some  attention  and  friendliness 
towards  her."  Saying  this,  she  turned  from  him, 
and  would  have  left  the  room. 

"  I  shall  make  some  excuse  for  not  appearing, 
Christine,"  replied  he,  in  a  dejected  tone ;  "  for 
I  know  beforehand  that  I  cannot  conduct  myself 
according  to  rule  and  etiquette." 

"  Do  not  act  in  this  manner,"  she  exclaimed  ; 
"  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  Aunt  Dorothea's 
opinion  of  you  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  for 
my  mother  trusts  far  more  to  her  judgment  than 
even  to  her  own  ;  and  if  you  should  be  absent  to- 
morrow, she  will  think  that  consciousness  of  some 
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evil  or  other  huluces  you  to  withdraw  from  her 
observation,  and  so " 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  for  her  words  were  in- 
terrupted by  tears,  which  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  Frederick's  generous  heart.  This  so  highly 
respected  and  beloved  Aunt  Dorothea,  was  the  half 
sister  of  Sandbye,  and  some  years  older  than  him- 
self. In  her  youth,  and  before  his  birth,  she  had 
been  an  attendant  of  one  of  the  young  Princesses. 
When  her  step-mother  died,  she  returned  to  her 
father,  to  take  charge  of  his  establishment,  and 
had  indeed  supplied  the  place  of  a  mother  to  her 
brother.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  and  when 
Sandbye  married,  she  retired  to  a  convent,  where 
she  had  resided  ever  since,  although  a  considerable 
inheritance  had  devolved  upon  her  from  a  distant 
relation  of  her  mother's. 

Christine  had  often  heard  a  cousin  of  Doro- 
thea relate,  that  she  was  at  one  time  sunk  into 
the  deepest  melancholy,  and  this  lady  at  the  same 
time  mentioned  some  connexion  or  engagement 
she  had  with  a  foreigner,  which  had  been  sud- 
denly broken  off;  but  that  no  one  had  ever 
lieard  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  But 
old  and  young  all  agreed  upon  one  point,  name- 
ly,  that  it  was  (juile  impossible  there  could  be 
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any  blame  upon  Aunt  Dorotlica*s  part,  wlio  then 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  the 
most  virtuous  and  amiable  of  her  sex.  Since  that 
period  she  had  lived  a  self-denying  and  pious  life, 
and  her  gentleness  and  resignation  had  assisted 
more  than  even  the  lenient  hand  of  time  itself,  to 
assuage  the  wounds  of  the  heart,  to  which  in  her 
youth  she  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim.  She  was 
not  only  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  but  her 
talents,  her  experience,  her  correct  judgment  and 
penetration,  made  her  the  oracle  of  the  circle  in 
which  she  moved. 

Itrs  not  surprising,  then,  that  Christine  was  so 
anxious  that  Frederick  should  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  a  person  of  so  much  importance  ;  but  she 
acted  injudiciously  in  remarking  on  his  shyness 
and  reserve  when  in  company  with  strangers, 
which  already  sufficiently  distressed  and  annoyed 
him,  and  she  erred,  above  all,  in  stating  of  how 
much  importance  it  was,  that  he  should  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  Aunt  Dorothea,  which 
of  itself  was  enough  to  deprive  him  of  all  calm- 
ness and  self-possession.  He  was  upon  the  point 
of  sending  an  apology  the  next  morning,  notwith- 
standing her  prohibition,  but  he  recalled  her  re- 
quest, and,  endeavouring  to  rally  his  courage,  he  set 
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out.  He  arrived  earlier  than  any  of  the  company, 
and  stationing  himself  in  the  corner  of  a  window,  as 
far  out  of  siglit  as  possible,  he  saw  them  all  assem- 
ble, with  tolerable  ease  and  indifference.  At  length 
there  was  a  slight  movement  in  the  circle,  and 
every  one  rose  as  the  door  opened,  and  Sandbyc 
led  in  his  sister.  She  was  immediately  surround- 
ed, the  most  tender  inquiries  made  for  her  health, 
and  the  greatest  delight  was  expressed  at  seeing 
her  again. 

Frederick  had  an  opportunity,  in  the  meantime, 
of  examining  her.  Her  countenance  still  bore 
the  traces  of  former  exquisite  beauty;  her  fea- 
tures were  noble  and  regular,  and  her  figure  tall 
and  commanding.  As  Sandbye  led  her  to  a  scat, 
he  presented  Frederick  to  her ;  he  bowed  inces- 
santly while  Aunt  Dorothea  fixed  her  mild,  yet 
penetrating  eyes  upon  him  ;  he  saw  by  the  move- 
ment of  her  lips  that  she  spoke  to  him,  but  from 
his  confusion,  and  her  soft  and  low  manner  of 
speaking,  he  did  not  hear  a  single  word  she  said. 
This  increased  his  embarrassment  and  awkward- 
ness ;  and  when  she  softly  repeated  that  she  had 
formerly  known  his  father,  he  bowed  still  lower 
than  before,  and  re])Hed,  "  T  am  infinitely  obliged 
to  yoii." 


^^ 
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A  suppressed  titter  ran  round  the  circle,  but 
Aunt  Dorothea  was  too  benevolent,  and  had  too 
much  politeness,  to  take  any  part  in  this  rudeness ; 
and  she  went  on  to  make  some  inquiries  about  his 
mother's  family. 

"  They  are  mostly  pine  and  fir  trees,"  he  an- 
swered;  for  with  ears  tingling  from  confusion,  he 
thought  she  had  asked  him  what  trees  flourished 
most  luxuriantly  in  his  country,  which  was  a  ques- 
tion so  often  put  to  him,  merely  to  introduce  con- 
versation, that  he  had  always  his  answer  ready. 
Sandbye  turned  away  impatiently,  and  Aunt  Do- 
rothea, who  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
hold  any  further  conversation  with  him,  bowed 
slightly,  and  then  turned  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany.    They  shortly  afterwards  went  to  dinner, 
and  Frederick  hurried  to  his  usual  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  beside  Christine ;  but  what 
was  his  consternation  when  Aunt  Dorothea,  after 
saying  she  disliked  the  heat  of  the  stove,  placed 
herself  beside  him  !     Christine,  whose  distress  at 
the  foregoing  scene  was  at  the  highest  pitch,  de- 
termined to  turn  the  attention  of  her  aunt  as  much 
as  possible  from  her  frightened  companion.     She 
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endeavoured  to  bring  old  limes  upon  the  carpet, 
and  tried  to  prevail  upon  her  to  relate  some  of  the 
many  interesting  scenes  she  had  witnessed  in  her 
youth,  during  her  residence  in  the  palace.  It  was 
quite  a  festival  to  all  the  young  people,  nay,  even 
to  their  mothers,  when  Aunt  Dorothea  could  be 
induced  to  relate  anything  about  the  court,  the 
royal  family,  and  Christian  the  Fourth,  of  v/hom 
she  could  never  speak  without  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. Dorothea  herself  loved  to  dwell  upon  these 
remembrances  of  her  happiest  days,  and  Christine 
now  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  festivities 
and  spectacles  which  took  place  at  the  marriage  of 
Christian  the  Fifth  with  the  Princess  Magdalena 
Sybille  of  Saxony. 

Frederick,  to  whom  every  anecdote  of  former 
times,  everything  of  historical  fact  was  sacred, 
listened  with  the  deepest  and  closest  attention ;  he 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  fastened  his 
eyes  upon  Dorothea's  lips,  as  if  he  would  have 
seized  every  word  that  fell  from  them.  She  ob- 
served this  marked  attention,  and  addressed  the 
greater  part  of  her  discourse  to  him.  Dorothea 
related  things  as  an  eye-witness,  minutely  and 
I  ividly.  Frederick  forgot  everything  around  him, 
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the  entertainment  that  was  set  before  him,  the 
company,  even  herself,  and  fancied  himself  in  Ro- 
senberg Castle,  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  she 
described.  He  saw  before  him  the  great  monarch 
for  whom  his  heart  had  beat  in  admiration,  even 
from  his  childhood ;  his  timidity  vanished  before 
the  vivid  images  his  enthusiasm  called  up,  as  the 
night  frost  melts  away  at  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun ;  he  asked  questions  of  Dorothea, 
made  replies  to  her,  and  before  half  an  hour  had 
passed,  there  was  no  longer  any  shyness  or  reserve 
between  them.  Christine,  the  happy  Christine, 
could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  this  sudden  meta- 
morphosis, and  her  joy  may  be  imagined,  when 
she  heard  Dorothea  say  to  her  mother,  on  taldng 
leave  for  the  night, — 

"  That  is  a  very  clever,  handsome  young  man  ; 
he  has  as  much  good  sense  as  modesty,  and  that 
is  saying  a  great  deal." 

After  the  company  had  retired,  Madame  said 
to  her  husband — "  Upon  my  word,  Frederick  has 
more  cunning  than  I  thought  he  had ;  he  knew 
how  to  strike  in  at  the  proper  place,  and  to  worm 
himself  into  Aunt  Dorothea's  good  graces  ;  at  all 
other  times  he  is  sure  to  make  a  fool  of  himself." 
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"  You  arc  quite  mistaken,  Birgette,"  replied 
Sandbye ;  "  it  did  happen,  to  be  sure,  that  he 
struck  in  at  the  proper  place,  as  you  observe,  and 
that  all  his  timidity  vanished ;  but  it  was  because 
Aunt  Dorothea  talked  to  him  of  things  which  he 
could  understand,  and  enter  into  with  his  whole 
soul,  and  that  soon  brought  him  to  his  equili- 
brium. He  is  as  honourable,  upright,  and  pious 
as  Aunt  Dorothea  herself,  and  consequently  they 
agreed  in  opinion,  and  understood  each  other ;  but 
there  was  neither  art  nor  cunning  in  all  this." 

Sandbye  was  right.  This  conversation  was  the 
first  thing  that  drew  them  together ;  but  their  true 
point  of  attraction  was  a  pure  and  virtuous  heart, 
which  Dorothea  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  with 
our  young  and  amiable  Frederick.  From  this  time 
he  had  not  a  warmer  friend,  nor  a  more  zealous 
and  ardent  defender  than  Aunt  Dorothea.  She  had 
always  kept  up  so  close  and  friendly  an  intimacy 
with  her  brother,  and  Christine,  in  particular, 
was  so  great  a  favourite  with  her,  that  no  one 
doubted  she  would  inherit  her  fortune.  She  now 
openly  declared  that  such  was  her  intention,  en- 
couraged and  incited  tlie  timid  and  modest  Frede- 
rick's affection,  and  at  last  obtained  for  him  the 
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consent  of  Madame;  (Sandbye  loved  him  already 
as  a  son ;)  she  also  promised  that,  as  soon  as  Fre- 
derick could  procure  some  situation  or  employ- 
ment, she  would  bestow  a  handsome  portion  upon 
Christine,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
seeing  them  united.  The  summer  passed  away  ; 
but,  about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  Frederick  had 
strong  grounds  to  hope  for  the  attainment  of  a 
situation  in  the  city ;  and  Sandbye  declared  he 
thought  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  who  was  the 
happiest,  the  lovers  themselves,  or  Aunt  Dorothea, 
who  would  never  again  be  separated  from  them 
in  this  world. 

««  It  is  doubtful,"  added  he,  "  whether  Fre- 
derick is  most  in  love  with  my  seventy  year  old 
sister,  or  my  seventeen  year  old  daughter ;  at 
least,  he  often  forgets  that  the  last  is  in  the  room, 
when  he  is  listening  to  the  first ;  and  if  I  were 
Christine,  I  would  be  exceedingly  jealous  of  so 
good  an  aunt." 

Dorothea  kept  her  promise,  and  she  was  now 
almost  every  day  at  her  brother's  house,  to  arrange 
and  consult  about  the  approaching  marriage ;  and 
Frederick,  like  a  true  knight,  seemed  to  live  but 
in  her  presence. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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One  Sunday  evening  he  was  conducting  her 
to  Sandbye's,  from  the  house  of  one  of  her  friends, 
where  she  had  dined ;  they  were  crossing  Hol- 
men's  bridge,  when  some  sailors,  carrying  a  bier, 
passed  close  to  them  ;  and  a  carriage,  coming  from 
the  opposite  side,  compelled  them  to  remain  stand- 
ing for  a  few  minutes.  The  light  which  Frede- 
rick carried  in  his  hand,  fell  upon  the  bier.  The 
cloth  which  was  spread  over  it,  had  fallen  aside, 
and  they  saw  some  fair  curling  hair  dropping  with 
wet,  and  clinging  to  a  death-pale  forehead,  which 
showed  them  that  it  was  the  body  of  some  one  who 
had  been  drowned  in  the  river.  With  a  shriek, 
Dorothea  sprung  aside,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  to  exclude  the  dreadful  sight.  Frede- 
rick tenderly  entreated  her  to  take  again  the  sup- 
port of  his  arm,  which  sha  had  suddenly  relin- 
quished ;  but  he  now  observed  she  trembled  so 
violently,  that  she  was  scarcely-able  to  stand.  He 
besought  her  to  go  for  a  few  moments  into  the 
nearest  porch,  to  recover  herself  a  little  before  they 
proceeded ;  but  with  a  faint  and  weak  voice,  she 
begged  him  to  sec  her  home,  and  to  make  her 
apology  to  Sandbye.  In  truth,  Frederick  almost 
carried  rather  than  conducted  her  home,  where  he 
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left  her  with  great  anxiety,  after  he  had  summoned 
to  her  one  of  the  other  ladies  of  the  convent,  as 
he  dared  not  leave  her  alone ;  and  dear  as  Chris- 
tine's society  was  to  him,  he  could  have  no  rest 
nor  peace  till  he  had  led  her  to  her  aunt  Dorothea, 
with  whom  he  exhorted  her  to  remain  all  night. 

Next  day  Dorothea  had  entirely  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  agitation  she  had  experienced  the 
previous  evening,  and  she  invited  all  the  little  fa- 
mily, and  of  course  Frederick  with  them,  to  take 
coffee  with  her  on  the  following  night.  He  ac- 
cepted this  invitation  with  all  the  delight  of  a 
child,  for  hitherto  he  had  only  received  her  at,  or 
conducted  her  to  her  chamber  door,  when  he  ac- 
companied, or  returned  with  her  from  their  visits  ; 
and  he  viewed  this  little  chamber  as  a  holy  spot, 
consecrated  by  prayer  and  pious  meditation.  When 
he  entered  the  room,  he  gazed  upon  every  object 
with  a  kind  of  reverence.  In  the  window  were  pla- 
ced several  flower-pots,  filled  with  balm,  ambergris, 
and  rosemary,  in  the  highest  bloom,  which  show- 
ed that  a  dear  and  loving  hand  had  tended  them. 
But  he  quickly  forgot  everything  at  the  sight  of 
his  kind  friend's  pale  and  changed  appearance.  She 
was,  however,  animated  and  lively  in  her  convcr- 
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sation,  and  agreeably  entertained  her  dear  guests 
while  they  partook  of  Christine's  exquisite  coffee. 
Sandbye  had  some  business  which  detained  him  at 
home,  and  prevented  him  from  being  with  them, 
and  which  obliged  them  to  break  up  the  party  soon- 
er than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  As  they 
were  about  to  part,  Dorothea  turned  to  Frederick, 
saying,  that  the  delicacy  with  which  he  and  Chris- 
tine had  constantly  refrained  from  alluding  to  the 
fate  of  her  earlier  days,  along  with  the  sympathy 
and  tenderness  they  had  shown  towards  her,  had 
often  made  her  think  of  relating  to  them  the  his- 
tory of  her  youth,  and  of  which  she  was  desirous 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  and  virtuous 
man.  That  the  adventure  of  the  preceding  night 
had  brought  every  circumstance  so  vividly  to  her 
recollection,  that  she  had  now  determined  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  events  of  her  early  life  on 
the  following  day,  if  her  brother  could  be  present. 
"  Before  my  heart  is  laid  at  rest  for  ever,"  she 
continued,  "  I  will  show  to  you,  my  nearest,  and 
dearest  in  this  world,  the  inexpressible  grief  which 
had  nearly  broken  it ;  a  sorrow  which  the  conso- 
lation of  God's  holy  word  alone  could  assuage,  but 
never  extinguish." 
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On  tliefollowing  day,  the  whole  family  surround- 
ed her  with  looks  of  the  deepest  attention,  and 
Dorothea  thus  began  :— 

"  You  all  know  that  I  passed  some  of  my  early 
years  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Rosenberg.  I  had  just 
entered  into  my  sixteenth  year,  when  I  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  situation  in  the  household  of  Frau  Anne 
Lykke,  who  was  governess  to  the  Princesses.  Two 
years  afterwards,  I  became  one  of  the  attendants  of 
the  Princesses,  but  was  more  particularly  attach- 
ed to  the  Princess  Anna  Catherine.  She  was  as 
beautiful  as  she  was  amiable  and  pious ;  and  her 
father,  who  often  found  relief  in  the  society  of 
his  children  from  many  dark  and  gloomy  thoughts, 
arising  partly  from  the  anxieties  of  his  reign,  and 
partly  from  domestic  afflictions,  had  betrothed  her, 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  to  Count  Frantz 
Rantzau  of  Rantzausholm.  There  never  was  a 
happier  pair,  for  Rantzau  had  a  noble  and  gene- 
rous heart,  worthy  of  his  illustrious  bride. 

Handsome  and  brave,  and  of  the  most  engaging 
manners,  he  possessed  equally  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
person,  and  mind.  Endowed  with  great  abilities, 
he  was  early  raised  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
State,  and  was,  in  truth,  inferior  only  to  the  King 
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liimself.  He  was  the  favourite  of  the  King,  as  much 
as  lie  was  the  idol  of  the  country.  On  his  return 
from  his  travels  he  brought  an  attendant  with  him 
from  Italy.  This  person  had  been  in  some  situation 
in  a  mercantile  house  in  Padua,  upon  which  Rant- 
zau  had  bills  of  exchange,  and  there  Guiseppe  (for 
so  the  Italian  was  named)  first  saw  him.  The 
affability  of  Rantzau  so  won  the  heart  of  this 
young  man,  that  he  earnestly  entreated  him  to  let 
him  go  with  him  to  Denmark,  as  one  of  his  suite. 
Rantzau  granted  his  request,  and  with  his  usual 
generosity  and  kindness  of  heart,  promised  to  pro- 
cure him  some  other  situation,  whenever  he  should 
feel  inclined  to  resign  the  one  he  occupied. 

After  their  arrival  in  Denmark,  Guiseppe,  who 
was  handsome,  lively,  and  agreeable,  often  ac- 
companied his  lord  in  his  visits  to  the  palace,  and 
brought  notes  and  messages  to  the  young  Prin- 
cess, which  I  generally  received  from  him,  to  con- 
vey to  her ;  and  by  these  means,  we  became  ac- 
quainted. In  short,  he  wooed  and  won  my  af- 
fections, and  we  plighted  our  faith.  Whenever 
Rantzau  visited  his  young  and  royal  bride,  Gui- 
seppe spent  the  time  in  my  society;  and  many 
happy  months  passed  away  in  tliis  manner.     The 
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only  drawback  upon  my  felicity  was  the  violence 
and  impetuosity  of  Guiseppe's  temper,  which  some- 
times terrified  me.  The  slightest  thing  would 
throw  him  into  the  most  violent  paroxysm  of 
rage.  He  would  then  grind  and  gnash  his  teeth 
like  some  wild  beast,  and  seem  scarcely  to  know 
what  he  was  doing ;  but  still  I  comforted  myself 
with  the  reflection,  that  he  had  this  violence  of 
temper  in  common  with  all  his  countrymen,  and 
that  I  should  be  able,  by  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness, to  soften  and  allay  the  fierceness  of  his  dis- 
position. 

Serious  consultations  were  now  held  upon 
the  completion  of  Rantzau's  marriage  with  the 
Princess,  which  had  hitherto  been  delayed  solely 
on  account  of  her  extreme  youth.  These  consul- 
tations awakened  all  Guiseppe's  desire  to  make 
me  his  at  the  same  time.  A  superior  situation  to 
that  which  he  occupied  became  vacant  about  this 
period,  and  Guiseppe  believed  himself  entitled  to 
ask  of  Rantzau  to  solicit  it  for  him  from  the  King. 
Rantzau  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  procure 
it,  and  I  am  convinced  he  spared  no  trouble  to  do 
so;  but  Christian  the  Fourth,  who  followed  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  mind  in  most  things,  and 
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had  destined  this  post  for  another  person,  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  from  his  original 
purpose,  in  this  instance,  by  Rantzau's  entreaties, 
however  much  he  might  esteem  him.  Guiseppe,  by 
whom  this  disappointment  was  entirely  unexpect- 
ed, did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  believe  that 
Rantzau  had  neither  pleaded  his  cause  with  energy, 
nor  spoken  warmly  in  his  favour.  In  this  dis- 
trustful and  jealous  state  of  mind,  he  fancied  that 
Rantzau,  pleased  with  his  services,  did  not  wish 
to  part  with  him,  and  therefore  designed  to  retain 
him  always  with  himself.  He  accused  Rantzau 
with  the  utmost  violence,  and  in  the  most  disre- 
spectful and  reproachful  terms,  of  having  violated 
his  promise  ;  adding,  that  he  had  left  his  home,  his 
country,  his  all,  for  his  sake;  and  that  he  now  found 
he  intended  to  treat  him  as  a  bondman  and  a  slave, 
who  was  chained  to  his  service  for  life. 

Rantzau  endeavoured  at  first,  and  with  calm- 
ness, to  set  him  right ;  but  Guiseppe,  excited  more 
and  more  by  his  own  wild  words,  became  always 
more  daring  and  audacious;  and  when  he  at  last 
presumed  to  speak  of  falsehood,  treachery,  faith- 
lessness, and  perfidy,  Rantzau  lost  all  patience. 
He  also  had   young  and  warm  blood,  and  now 
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spoke  with  great  severity  and  vehemence.  Gui- 
seppe  repeated  his  accusations  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence. Rantzau  changed  colour,  (this  Guiseppe 
told  me,)  and  commanded  him  instantly  to  leave 
the  chamber.  His  only  answer  was  a  contemp- 
tuous laugh ;  Rantzau  was  now  no  longer  mas- 
ter of  himself,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  raging 
madman,  who  set  himself  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence; but  the  powerful  and  vigorous  Rantzau, 
grasping  the  slender  Italian  with  one  hand,  opened 
the  door  and  hurled  him  from  him  with  so  much 
violence,  that  he  fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  apartment. 

Guiseppe  was  rendered  still  more  furious  and 
outrageous,  by  discovering  that  almost  all  the  at- 
tendants of  the  Prince,  who  had  apparently  over- 
heard the  loud  and  vehement  contention,  had  as- 
sembled in  the  passage,  and  were  now  witnesses 
of  its  disgraceful  termination.  They  had  all  envied 
Guiseppe  his  favour  with  the  Count,  and  he  fancied 
that  he  now  read  a  malicious  pleasure  in  their  looks. 
Never,  dear  friends,  never  have  any  of  you  experi- 
enced so  fearful  an  hour  as  that  in  which  Guiseppe 
related  these  circumstances  to  me ;  and  I  pray  to 
God  you  may  never  witness  the  passions  exhibited 
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in  all  their  violence,  and,  oh  !  least  of  all,  by  one 
who  is  dear  to  you  !  He  was  pale  as  death ;  his 
lip  trembled,  and  his  teeth  were  so  firmly  clench- 
ed, that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  finish 
the  recital ;  he  clasped  his  hands  together ;  cried 
and  moaned  like  one  frantic ;  foam  covered  his 
lips,  and  I  thought,  in  the  anguish  of  my  soul, 
that  he  was  about  to  fall  dead  at  my  feet.  I  wept, 
I  wrung  my  hands ;  but  he  heeded  not,  he  scarce 
saw  me.  He  went  on  to  relate,  tliat  he  quickly 
recovered  himself,  and  would  have  again  rushed 
up  stairs  to  his  master's  apartment ;  but  the  at- 
tendants had  forcibly  withheld  him,  and  dragged 
him  into  an  adjoining  chamber.  But,  he  added, 
with  a  frightful  oath,  he  cursed  his  own  stupidity 
that  had  made  him  comply  with  Rantzau's  com- 
mand, to  lay  aside,  on  coming  to  this  country, 
the  stiletto  he  always  wore.  "  If  I  had  pos- 
sessed that  true  friend,"  he  exclaimed,  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  "  I  would  soon  have  laid  Rantzau  at 
rest !" 

At  these  frightful  words,  everything  grew  dark 
before  me  ;  I  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  fall- 
ing on  my  knees,  conjured  him  to  stop,  or  I  should 
be  compelled  to  inform  Rantzau,  and  even  the 
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King  himself,  of  his  guilty  thoughts.  He  sur- 
veyed me  gloomily,  but  without  any  apparent 
emotion.  He  then  entreated  me  to  be  calm,  and 
not  lay  his  rash  words  so  much  to  heart ;  that  I 
well  knew  his  fiery  and  impetuous  temper ;  but 
that  he  would  now  strive  to  subdue  the  hot  and 
turbulent  blood  which  boiled  in  his  veins.  I 
dared  not  allow  him  to  leave  me ;  but  he  swore,  by 
the  Holy  Virgin,  that  his  wrath  had  spent  itself, 
like  a  storm  when  its  furious  raging  is  passed.  The 
following  day  he  was  perfectly  calm  and  still,  but 
he  looked  pale  and  exhausted,  which  was  a  natural 
effect  of  the  violent  agitation  of  the  preceding  night. 
He  told  me  that,  the  evening  before,  he  had  re- 
mained in  his  room  till  Rantzau  called  him,  as  he 
did  not  suppose  he  would  admit  him  again  to  his 
presence,  after  the  scene  that  had  ensued.  But 
the  Count  had  been  as  mild  and  gentle  as  usual, 
and  condescended  to  say,  that  he  would  pardon 
and  forget  what  had  passed.  "  He  believes  that 
I  too  have  forgot  it,"  added  he,  with  clenched 
teeth,  and  eyes  flashing  fire. 

"  And  have  you  not  ?"  I  exclaimed,  with  appre- 
hension. 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so,"  he  answered,  in 
an  indifferent  tpne  ;  and  from  that  moment  he  no- 
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vcr  spoke  of  it  again,  except  when  I  expressed 
my  anxiexty  and  grief  at  his  pale  and  languid  ap- 
pearance ;  and  then  he  said,  "  In  truth,  it  seems 
as  if  he  had  conjured  the  very  marrow  from  my 
bones,  when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  me.'*  And 
truly,  it  did  appear  as  if  some  malevolent  power 
had  spirited  away  all  strength  and  life  from  his 
body  and  mind  from  that  moment;  but  still,  I 
partly  ascribed  this  to  the  effects  of  the  sharp  and 
piercing  autumn  winds,  which  were  this  year  par- 
ticularly cold  and  severe,  and  which  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  soft  southern  breezes  of  his  na- 
tive land.  I  comforted  myself  therefore  with  the 
thought,  that  he  suffered  perhaps  from  some 
feverish  complaint,  which  the  violent  scene  that 
had  just  occurred  had  brought  to  a  crisis. 

I  had  now  another  cause  of  distress  and  an- 
xiety ;  for  I  observed  that  Guiseppe,  a  short  time 
after  this,  was  very  much  in  the  society  of  Rant- 
zau's  secretary,  Moller,  towards  whom  I  had 
always  felt  the  greatest  aversion,  for  he  dared  to 
calumniate  and  slander  his  master,  (for  whom  he 
had  never  felt  any  affection,)  because  he  found  he 
could  not  impose  upon,  nor  turn  and  wind  him  as 
he  wished.  Guiseppe  himself,  I  was  aware,  could 
never  formerly  endure  this  man  ;  as  I  had  often 
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heard  him  say  that  he  was  both  artful  and  mali- 
cious. 

One  afternoon  that  Rantzau  had  come  to  visit 
the  Princess,  I  received  a  note  from  Guiseppe,  in- 
forming me,  he  was  so  much  indisposed  that  he 
was  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  and  that  I  must  not, 
consequently,  expect  to  see  him  that  night.  I  be- 
came much  alarmed,  and  upbraided  myself  for  not 
having  thought  sooner  of  applying  some  remedy 
for  his  indisposition.  At  last,  towards  evening, 
I  became  so  restless  and  unhappy,  that  I  sudden- 
ly resolved  to  go  and  see  him,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  really  the  matter  with  him.  With 
a  little  lantern  in  my  hand,  I  proceeded  to  the 
place.  There  were  few  who  passed  on  this  side  of 
the  palace  but  those  immediately  belonging  to  it; 
and  as  every  one  knew  me,  and  I  had  often  before 
gone  that  way  of  an  evening,  without  anything 
happening  to  me,  I  was  free  from  all  apprehen- 
sion, more  particularly,  as  a  friend  of  mine  lived 
close  to  this  side  of  the  palace,  and  whom  I  intend- 
ed asking  to  accompany  me  the  rest  of  the  way.  I 
had  gone  about  half  way,  when  I  thought  I  heard  a 
rustling  among  the  fallen  and  withered  leaves.  I 
pausedand  listened,  and  then  distinctly  heard  some- 
thing creeping  softly  along  by  the  ditch  that  sur- 
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rounded  the  palace,  and  at  the  same  time  a  low 
whispering.  I  turned  the  light  I  carried  towards  the 
place  from  whence  the  sound  seemed  to  come,  and 
then  perceived  two  men  stealing  cautiously  along 
hy  the  ditch,  with  their  backs  towards  me.  Irreso- 
lute whether  to  advance  or  return,  I  reflected  with 
great  anxiety  upon  the  distance  I  still  was  from 
the  floating  bridge.  Only  my  own  windows  and 
those  of  other  two  attendants  looked  in  this  direc- 
tion, so  that  no  one  could  hear  my  cries,  or  render 
me  any  assistance,  should  these  men  discover  and 
attack  me.  Meanwhile,  the  persons  whom  I  so 
much  dreaded  approached,  and  I  quickly  knew, 
that  the  one  who  was  speaking  low  and  whisper- 
ingly  to  his  companion,  was — Guiseppe  !  I  imme- 
diately concluded,  that  finding  himself  better  to- 
wards evening,  he  was  now  coming  to  surprise 
me.  They  turned  aside,  however,  but  still  I  was 
unobserved.  I  hastened  after  them,  and  quickly 
overtook  them.  "  Guiseppe,"  I  cried,  as  I  came 
close  behind  him.  He  started,  as  if  a  thunderbolt 
had  fallen  at  his  feet,  and  then  turned  fiercely 
round.  "  Damnation  !"  he  exclaimed ;  and  seem- 
ing to  be  entirely  bereaved  of  his  senses,  he  aimed 
a  violent  blow  at  me.     I  fell  to  the  ground ;  and, 
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seized  with  the  deepest  terror  and  anguish,  I  had 
power  only  to  utter  a  stifled  cry. 

"  What  do  you  seek  here  ?"  he  cried,  with  the 
same  wild  violence;  "  Away,  away — back  to  your 
chamber,  or  I  shall  spurn  thee  down  into  yonder 
ditch  !" 

I  silently  obeyed,  but  was  compelled  to  go  very 
slowly,  for  I  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  my 
limbs  could  scarcely  support  me.  I  supposed  that 
my  poor  Guiseppe  had  become  distracted,  and  I 
scarcely  knew  what  I  had  to  fear.  I  heard  foot- 
steps behind  me.  It  was  Moller,  whom  I  mention- 
ed before,  and  who  was  now  Guiseppe's  constant 
companion. 

"  Be  composed,  I  entreat  you,"  he  said.  "  You 
know  Guiseppe's  irritable  disposition." 

"  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  this  transport?" 
asked  T,  weeping  bitterly.    "  What  have  I  done  ?" 

"  You  know,"  continued  he,  "  that  the  best  of 
us  are  sometimes  jealous  and  suspicious,  and  he 
was  incensed  to  find  you  alone,  at  this  hour,  and 
in  this  solitary  place." 

"  Impossible  !"  interrupted  I.  "  How  could  he 
suspect  me  ?  Ah,  I  was  coming  in  the  anguish  of 
my  heart  to  see  him." 

"  Besides,"  still  pursued  MoUor,  "  he  had  ex- 
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cused  himself  from  attending  upon  the  Count,  be- 
cause he  was  indisposed ;  but  he  wished  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  stealing  to  you  in  the  evening;  and 
when  you  appeared  just  now,  so  unexpectedly, 
with  the  light,  and  named  him  aloud,  he  feared  it 
would  be  the  means  of  discovering  him,  which 
might  occasion  him  a  reprimand  from  the  Count, 
which  you  well  know  he  cannot  endure ;  and  it 
would  probably  produce  a  scene  similar  to  the 
last." 

"  God  forbid  !"  I  exclaimed. 

Guiseppe  himself  now  appeared. — "  Are  you 
angry  with  me,  Dorothea?"  he  said,  extending  his 
hand  to  me.  "  You  know  my  wild  temper,  and 
besides,  I  am  indisposed  in  body,  which  often  af- 
fects the  mind." 

I  could  not  doubt  of  his  being  ill,  for,  as  the 
light  fell  upon  his  face,  it  seemed  like  one  newly 
risen  from  the  grave ;  and  the  hand  which  he 
reached  to  me  was  cold  and  clammy  as  that  of  a 
corpse.  I  burst  into  tears,  and  in  my  anguish  en- 
treated him  to  send  for  a  physician. 

He  broke  out  again  upon  this,  saying,  ''  I  will 
have  none  of  your  quacks.  I  know  my  own  re- 
medy, and  will  provide  myself  with  it." 

I  now  bogged  him  to  come  to  my  apartments, 

10 
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that  he  nliglit  tiot  chill  liiniself  still  more,  by  re- 
maining longer  in  the  cold  evetiing  air. 

"  I  dare  not,"  he  replied.  "  I  fear  that  the 
light  has  been  already  seen,  and  will  discover 
us." 

I  said,  that  in  this  retired  place,  so  far  from  the 
palace,  no  one  could  either  see  or  hear  us  ;  but  ho 
answered,  that  he  required  rest  and  repose,  and 
would  hasten  to  bed. 

"Good night, Dorothea," he  continued,  and  drew 
me  hurriedly  to  him,  pressed  me  to  his  bosom,  and 
vehemently  kissed  me. 

His  lips  burnt  like  fire  as  he  kissed  mine,  my 
cheek,  and  forehead.  He  then  tore  himself  from 
me,  took  MoUer's  arm,  and  was  about  to  leave 
me ;  but,  turning  back,  he  said,  "  Let  no  one  in 
the  palace  know  that  you  have  seen  me  here  to- 
night ;  it  might  occasion  a  scene  which  I  cannot 
support.  Promise  that  you  will  not  reveal  it  to 
any  one." 

"  I  promise,"  replied  I. 

He  seized  me  suddenly  by  the  shoulder,  saying, 
wildly,  "  Swear  it,  by  your  everlasting  salvation  !" 

I  tremblingly  swore  it,  and  then  he  said,  more 
calmly,  "  Good  night — I  am  going  to  bed ;  go  to 
j'ours  likewise/' 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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IIow  I  got  back  to  tlie  palace  ami  readied  my 
own  apartment  I  know  not;  for  one  single  idea 
filled  my  whole  soul,  and  that  was,  that  my  poor 
Guiseppe  had  lost  his  senses.  In  the  deepest  an- 
guish, I  paced  backwards  and  forwards  in  my 
room,  wringing  my  hands.  I  knew  not  what  to 
do,  or  whom  to  apply  to  in  my  distress.  It  is 
true,  Moller  had  whispered  to  me,  as  he  left  me, 
to  take  comfort,  for  he  would  take  care  of  Gui- 
seppe, and  send  for  a  physician  without  his  know- 
ledge, l)ut  I  dared  not  put  any  trust  or  confi- 
dence in  him.  I  felt  convinced,  however,  that  he 
was  still  so  much  beloved  by  his  master,  that  he 
would  be  grieved  at  his  situation,  and  have  every 
care  taken  of  him,  and  I  now  determined  to  fly  to 
him  for  help. 

I  heard  the  chairs  pushed  back  in  the  supper- 
room  as  they  rose  from  table,  and  I  heard  "  Good 
night — goodnight,  Frantz  Rantzau,  and  sweet  re- 
pose !"  in  Christian  the  Fourth's  strong  voice,  which 
sounded  nearly  over  the  whole  palace,  and  he 
laughed  so  loudly  that  the  very  glasses  of  the  win- 
dows rang.  Without  taking  time  for  farther  de- 
liberation, I  ran  hastily  down  stairs,  and  found 
Rantzau  just  taking  leave  of  the  Princesses  at  the 
door  of  their  apartment.    I  approached  with  timi- 
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dity.  As  lie  sawrac,  he  said,  kindly,  '^  What  dost 
thou  want,  my  child  ?" 

I  could  not  utter  a  word  for  tears. 

**  Oh,  I  see,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  Prin- 
cess, "  she  is  grieved  about  her  lover." 

I  stammered  out,  "  I  entreat  your  Highness  to 
order  a  physician  to  be  called,  for  he  is  very  ill." 

"  Is  he,  indeed  ?"  said  Rantzau,  fixing  his  clear, 
penetrating  blue  eyes  upon  me. 

"  It  appears  so,"  interrupted  I. 

"  I  did  not  quite  believe  it,"  replied  he.  "  It 
rather  appeared  to  me  as  if  he  were  angry  and  ir- 
ritated at  something.  But  be  composed,  my  child," 
continued  he,  tapping  me  gently  on  the  shoulder, 
**  I  shall  have  a  physician  sent  for  this  very  night, 
for  your  sake.  I  have  also  a  cure  for  his  com* 
plaint,  which  I  think  will  be  far  more  efficacious 
than  all  Master  Samuel  Meyer's  prescriptions." 

"  And  what  may  that  cure  be  ?"  said  the  Prin- 
cess Anna,  detaining  him,  and  who,  while  she 
spoke,  rolled  his  soft  curling  hair  over  her  slender 
fingers. 

"  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Rantzau- 
holm,"  replied  he,  "informing  me  that  there  was 
a  situation  vacant,  just  about  as  good  .is  the  one 
Guiseppc  so  much  desired,  and  which  I  now  in- 
tend for  liim." 
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"  And  why  did  you  not  tell  him  so,  you  cruel 
one  ?"  asked  the  Princess,  playfully. 

*'  Because  I  wished  that  he  should  first  become 
obliging  and  good-humoured  again.  But,  that  his 
])ride  may  have  a  peaceful  night,  I  mean  directly 
to  go  to  him  myself,  to  inform  him  of  it.'* 

I  seized  his  hand  to  press  it  to  my  lips ;  but, 
with  a  smile,  he  said,  as  he  turned  to  the  Prin- 
cess, "  Be  calm  and  composed,  my  child,  and 
I  shall  take  care  of  your  Guisep[>e  as  if  he  were 
my  brother." 

The  Princess  added,  "  And  our  marriage  shall 
be  on  the  same  day,  Dorothea ;  and  I  shall  plait 
your  bridal  wreath  myself.'* 

I  was  deeply  moved  at  the  goodness  of  these 
two  princely  lovers,  and  hastened  again  to  my 
chamber  ;  but  I  could  not  rest,  and  great  anxiety 
of  mind  took  possession  of  me.  I  was  not  able  to 
conceive  how  Guiseppe  could  bear  any  animosity 
or  rancour  towards  so  kind  a  master  as  Rantzau, 
for  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  this  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all  his  illness.  I  opened  my  win- 
dow to  breathe  more  freely,  for  my  distress  had 
al  most  overpowered  me.  The  windows,  as  I  said  be- 
iove,  looked  over  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  ;  but 
everything  was  nowcnvelopcd  in  the  thickest  dark- 
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11C8S  ;  it  8eemcd  as  if  I  looked  down  into  a  grave. 
A  deathlike  stillness  prevailed  over  all  around.  I 
could  hear  even  the  very  leaves  fall  as  the  wind 
shook  them  from  the  trees.  The  palace  gates  sud- 
denly opened:  It  was  Rantzau  who  crossed  the 
court,  with  a  quick  sounding  step,  his  iron-heeled 
boots  striking  sparks  from  the  pavement,  and  his 
gold  spurs  tinkling  like  a  clear  bel),  and  he  hummed 
a  gay  and  joyous  air  as  he  went. 

"  Ah  !"  thought  I,  "  what  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
windows  of  the  Princess's  apartment  do  not  look 
into  the  court !  How  delightful  it  would  be  to 
her  to  see  the  beloved  of  her  heart  so  gay  and 
happy." 

It  seemed  as  if  my  heart  was  ready  to  burst  at 
every  step  he  took,  and  that  I  was  almost  compelled 

to  shriek  aloud  to  hold  him  back,  when " 

Dorothea  was  suddenly  silent, 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  dear  aunt," 
said  Christine,  ''you  have  become  pale  as  death  ?" 
"  Reach  me  a  glass  of  water,  my  child,"  an- 
swered Dorothea ;  and  after  a  short  pause  she 
resumed, — "  He  went  on,  as  I  said,  gay  and  hap- 
])y.  All  at  once  I  heard  a  stifled  groan — a  violent 
plash  in  the  water,  and  then  followed  the  same 
death-like  stillness.     I  stood  half-dead,  and  as  if 
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rooted  to  the  spot ;  my  limbs  cold  and  heavy  us 
marble,  I  was  unable  to  move  tliem.  My  tongue 
clove  to  my  palate ;  I  opened  my  mouth  to  give 
a  shriek,  but  was  not  able  to  utter  a  sound.  Then 
I  heard  distinctly,  though  in  this  half-conscious 
state,  the  chains  rattle,  and  the  floating  bridge  let 
down.  Now,  as  if  the  invisible  power  which  had 
hitherto  held  me  fast,  suddenly  and  forcibly  im- 
pelled me  forward,  I  rushed  out  into  the  passage ; 
but  here  my  strength  failed  me,  and  I  fell  insen- 
sible upon  the  floor.  A  domestic,  whose  chamber 
was  beneath,  heard  the  fall,  and  was  humane 
enough  to  rise  out  of  bed,  procure  a  light,  and  has- 
ten  to  my  assistance.  She  found  me  lying  lifeless 
and  bleeding,  for  I  had  struck  myself  against  the 
wall  as  I  fell.  She  carried  me  to  her  own  bed, 
and  after  many  fruitless  endeavours,  she  at  last 
succeeded  in  restoring  me  to  recollection.  I  look- 
ed around  me,  astonished  to  find  myself  in  a  strange 
chamber.  I  asked  for  an  explanation  of  all  this,  and 
she  told  me  where  she  had  found  me  lying,  and 
asked  in  turn  where  I  intended  going  so  very  late. 
With  a  shriek  I  sprung  out  of  bed,  and  rushed  to 
the  door ;  she  would  have  held  me  back,  thinking 
I  was  distracted  ;  but  nearly  suffbcated  by  terror, 
1  cried  out  that  I  must  go  down, — that  1  must 
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cry  for  help, — a  man's  liCe  was  at  stake, — and  tore 
myself  away.  She  was  unable  to  detain  me,  and 
remained  in  consternation  alone  in  the  dark ;  for 
in  my  fearful  haste,  I  had  suddenly  extinguished  the 
light  that  I  attempted  to  snatch  from  her  hand. 
All  in  the  palace  lay  in  deep  sleep ;  everywhere 
the  lights  were  extinguished  and  the  doors  locked. 
I  hurried  down  to  the  guard,  but  the  deep  agi- 
tation under  which  I  laboured,  rendered  me  al- 
most unintelligible  to  the  officer  on  duty,  who 
thought  that  I  was  not  in  my  right  senses.  At  last 
he  took  notice  of  the  anguish  depicted  on  my  coun- 
tenance, and  listened  to  my  repeated  assertions 
that  I  had  heard  some  person  fall  into  the  water, 
at  the  time  Count  Rantzau  had  gone  from  the  pa- 
lace. 

At  that  moment  one  of  Rantzau's  attendants 
appeared,  and  asked  if  his  master  had  remained 
all  night  at  the  palace ;  for  he  had  not  yet  return- 
ed home.  The  officer  of  the  guard  no  longer  de- 
liberated, but  dispatched  some  people  with  lights, 
and  sent  ethers  into  the  palace  to  get  torches. 
More  dead  than  alive,  I  supported  myself  against 
the  wall,  and  saw  them  hurry  towards  the  water. 
The  palace  now  began  to  be  aroused ;  I  saw  liglits 
in  several  windows ;  and  at  last  I  saw  the  torches 
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appear;  and  by  their  red  glare  I  saw  persons 
moving  forwards  and  back  again?  with  anxious 
hurry,  upon  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  near  the 
floating  bridge.  I  heard  a  confused  murmur, 
and  saw  all  the  people  pressing  to  one  place,  and 
then  they  stood  still.  One  or  two  of  the  servants 
returned  back  to  the  palace.  I  then  heard  Christian 
the  Fourth's  voice, — he  asked  hastily,  as  he  came 
out  of  the  gate,  *'  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

**  Your  Majesty,"  said  one  of  the  attendants, 
"  Herr  Frantz  Rantzau  has  missed  the  floating 
bridge,  and  fallen  into  the  water." 

**  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Christian,  precipita- 
tiug  himself  forward  toward  the  crowd  which  now 
slowly  advanced,  bearing  the  body  upon  their  arms. 
Before  them  came  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  half- 
undi'essed,  and  dropping  with  water. 

*'  Was  it  you  who  took  him  out  ?"  asked  the 
king. 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  answered  one  of  them, 
"  my  comrade  and  I  went  to  the  bottom  to  bring 
him  up.  But  it  was  too  late;  he  had  already  been 
too  long  there." 

In  a  moment  the  others  drew  near.  It  is  now  fifty- 
four  years  since  I  saw  that  scene,  but  it  frequently 
stands  before  my  eyes,  as  vividly  as  at  that  mo- 
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ment.  Many  a  night  it  seems  before  my  sight, 
when  I  would  close  my  eyes,  and  banishes  sleep 
and  rest  from  my  couch.  The  hand,  which  so 
lately  had  pressed  my  shoulder,  hung  cold  and  mo- 
tionless ;  the  high,  open  forehead  was  deathly  pale ; 
and  closely  clinging  to  it  were  those  soft  ringlets 
with  which  his  bride  had  played  so  carelessly ; 
now  dropping  with  water  and  mud,  just  like  that 
unfortunate  we  met,  my  dear  Frederick,  whose 
sight  so  powerfully  awakened  these  remembrances 
in  my  bosom. 

After  a  short  pause,  Dorothea  continued:— 
The  King  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  and  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hand.  He  then  exclaimed,  "  Bear 
him  quickly  to  the  palace ;  let  Dr  Fabricius  be 
called,  I  shall  follow. — Althoff,"  said  he  to  one  of 
the  attendants,  "  desire  the  officer  of  the  guard  to 
give  these  soldiers  permission  to  go  home  imme?- 
diately  to  bed.  What  is  your  name,  my  son  ?" 
The  soldier  told  him  his  name. 

"  And  you?" — The  other  gave  his  also. — "  I 
shall  remember  you;  God  be  with  you !" 

Christian  now  first  perceived  me. — "  Come 
you  with  us,"  he  said,  "  we  require  assistance. 
Go  forward  quickly,  and  have  a  bed  made  ready 
and  warmed  in  the  Blue  Chamber."    At  lliis  nio- 
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meiit  the  inner  gate  of  tlie  palace  opened,  ami 
tbe  King  seemed  to  recoil. 

Oh,  dear  children,  you  who  have  never  seen 
that  great  hero,  who,  all  his  life,  had  met  danger 
and  death  without  fear,  (as,  in  his  youthful  days, 
he  met  the  untamed  lion,)  you  cannot  conceive 
the  strength  of  those  feelings  which  moved  him 
in  so  powerful  a  manner,  as  to  make  him  thus 
shrink  back. 

''  The  other  way,"  said  he,  hastily,  and  with  a 
stifled  voice — "  round  by  the  garden-door — let 
every  means  be  tried — I  shall  follow  immediately." 

His  father's  heart  had  not  deceived  him — it  was 
the  Princess  Anna,  with  her  sister ;  and  as  we 
turned  aside,  we  saw  her  hasten  forward  to  over- 
take us ;  but  Christian  intercepted  her — I  saw  him 
take  her  in  his  arms,  and  lead,  or  rather  carry  her 
back  into  the  palace.  Dr  Fabricius  came,  and 
every  remedy  was  tried,  but  in  vain.  We  were 
all  standing  silently  round  the  bed  where  the  body 
was  laid,  when  we  heard  the  King's  hurried  step 
along  the  corridor ; — the  door  opened,  and  every 
one  stepped  respectfully  aside.  The  King's  eyes 
sought  the  body,  and  he  fixed  his  looks  steadfastly 
and  searchingly  upon  it. 

'*  lias  evervlhinji  been  tried  ?"  asked  he,  at 
length. 
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"  Evcrytliing,  your  Majesty,"  was  the  reply. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  pressed  his 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Count.  He  then 
ordered  some  other  means  to  be  attempted,  which 
was  done,  but  without  effect.  Christian  stepped 
up  close  to  the  bed,  and,  with  folded  arms,  gazed 
for  some  moments  in  silence  upon  the  body — He 
then  said,  half  aloud,  "  So  full  of  health,  so  hand- 
some, so  young,  so  brave,  and  nothing  can  save 
him  !"  We  were  silent — deeply  moved.  The  King 
passed  his  hand  over  the  forehead  of  the  Count, 
and  gently  and  slowly  closed  the  eyes.  The  door 
again  opened — it  was  the  Princess  Eleanora,  who, 
since  that  time,  as  the  wife  of  Corfity  Ullfeldt, 
has  experienced  the  greatest  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune. She  was  then  but  a  child,  and  every  one 
knew  that  she  was  Christian's  favourite  daughter. 
He  hastily  threw  the  covering  over  the  face,  and 
went  to  meet  her. 

"  Eleanora,"  said  he,  "  did  I  not  desire  you  to 
remain  with  your  sister?" 

"  Ah,  my  father,  I  could  not,"  answered  she; 
**  Sophia  is  with  her,  and  I  came  to  sec  what  was 
doing  here." 

"  Come,  my  child,"  said  the  King,  **  let  us  go 
to  vour  sister." 
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"  Arc  you  going  away  ?  Are  you  going  tVoui 
here,  father  ?"  asked  she — "  Is  there  then  no  re- 
medy— no  hope  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  King,  so  loudly  that  the 
very  roof  seemedto  ring.  Every  one  shrunk  back. 
It  was  as  if  we  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  that  to 
be  a  certainty  which  had  hitherto  appeared  like 
an  illusion  and  a  dream ;  and  the  reality  now 
burst  upon  us  in  all  its  overpowering  and  fearful 
strength.  All  felt  that  this  "  No"  had  been  for- 
ced violently  from  his  breast,  while  his  fortitude 
was  struggling  with  the  grief  and  sorrow  which 
moved  his  fatherly  bosom.  It  was  as  if  all  earthly 
hope  had  been  suddenly  extinguished  by  that  word 
alone.  The  little  girl  clung  terrified  to  him,  and 
sobbed  aloud.  He  parted  her  ringlets,  kissed  her 
forehead,  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  led  her 
away.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  door,  and 
said  to  the  physician, — "  Desire  Samuel  Meyer 
to  prepare  a  restorative  mixture ;  and  when  it  is 
ready,  let  Dorothea  bring  it  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Princess." 

When  I  came  with  this  draught,  I  found  the 
Princess  sitting  on  a  low  seat,  pale  and  motion- 
loss  as  a  marble  statue.  She  leant  her  head 
upon  the  wall,  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  beside 
lier  sal  Sophia,  while  Elcanora  knelt  before  her, 
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Iiolclhig  lier  right  hand,  whicli  hung  lifeless  at  her 
side. 

The  King  paced  the  chamber  with  a  firm  step. 
I  knelt  down  beside  the  Princess  Eleanora.  So- 
phia took  the  cup  from  my  hand,  and  held  it  to 
Anna's  lips,  but  she  turned  her  head  slowly  away. 
Eleanora  said,  tenderly,  while  she  kissed  the  hand 
she  held,  "  Anna,  dear  Anna,  think  of  your  fa- 
ther ;"  and  the  gentle  angel  bent  her  head  to  the 
cup,  and  drank  its  contents.  When  Sophia  re- 
turned the  cup  to  me,  she  named  me,  and  Anna 
opened  her  heavy  eyes  for  a  moment.  "  Oh,  Do- 
rothea, your  poor  Guiseppe  !'*  Apparently  that 
moment  was  before  her,  when  she  saw  her  bride- 
groom for  the  last  time,  and  she  wept  bitterly.  I 
had  been  scarcely  conscious  till  that  moment  of 
what  had  befallen  myself.  Grief  and  anguish 
had  so  bewildered  my  senses,  that  I  had  no  dis- 
tinct idea  or  remembrance  of  anything.  It  was 
not  affection,  but  rather  a  kind  of  instinct,  that 
caused  my  total  silence  upon  the  floating  bridge 
liavlng  been  let  down,  for,  in  truth,  I  had  no  con- 
scious reason  for  concealing  it.  It  was  certainly 
strange  that  Guiseppe  was  instinctively  thought  of; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  wjis  far  from  my  mind ;  but 
when  she  named  him,  it  was  as  if  a  veil  had  lioeu 
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torn  from  my  siglit, — ami  as  If  a  fearful  voice 
cried  out  to  me,  "  He  has  murdered  him  !"  With  a 
loud  shriek  I  fell  hack  on  tlie  floor ;  and,  from  this 
moment,  hccame  insensible  to  everything  that 
passed. 

When  first  I  came  to  myself,  about  a  fortnight 
after  this,  my  stepmother  was  sitting  at  the  side 
of  my  bed,  and  all  was  dark  and  silent  in  the 
chamber.  Everything  that  happened  was  entirely 
obliterated  from  my  mind,  but  by  degrees  my  soul 
awakened  from  its  trance,  and  with  increasing 
horror  I  gradually  remembered  the  occurrences 
which  had  so  powerfully  affected  me.  In  the  vio- 
lent paroxysm  of  the  fever  which  had  attacked  me, 
I  struggled  with  the  most  frightful  fantasies.  My 
stepmother  had  never  left  my  bed.  "  I  was  obliged 
to  remove  every  other  person,"  said  she,  "  for 
you  uttered  such  fearful  words,  my  child,  words 
which  might  have  brought  your  best  friend  to  the 
scaffold." 

"  I  have  no  friend,"  I  answered,  sorrowfully. 
**  lie  to  whom  you  allude  I  shall  never  see  again 


««— never 


i.  P' 


When  my  stepmother  wiis  convinced  that  this 
was  my  firm  determination,  she  told  me,  that  the 
Ycvy  djiv  T  was  taken  ill,  a  lott^r  had  come  from 
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him  to  me,  saying  tliat  he  could  not  endure  to  re- 
main longer  in  the  country  after  the  unhappy  ac- 
cident that  liad  happened  to  his  master,  and  that 
when  I  shoukl  receive  that  letter  he  would  already 
he  far  distant ;  hut  that  I  should  again  hear  from 
him.  As  at  that  time  I  appeared  to  he  on  the  hrink 
of  the  grave,  and  was  not  in  a  situation  to  read  it, 
she  had  opened  it ;  for  the  horror  with  which  I  named 
him  in  my  delirium,  made  her  suppose  that  it  con- 
tained intelligence  which  I  should  not  he  ahle  to 
bear  without  some  preparation.  A  heavy  weight  was 
removed  from  my  heart,  for  I  had  often  asked  my- 
self whether  I  could  endure  to  receive  the  tender- 
est  proofs  of  kindness  from  the  Princess  Anna, 
knowing,  at  the  same  time,  as  I  did,  that  the  mur- 
derer of  her  bridegroom  lived,  and  lived  unpunish- 
ed; whether  I  was  not,  in  fact,  an  unfortunate, 
though  innocent  accomplice  ;  if  I  could  endure  to 
let  him  remain  in  sin,  without  repentance,  with- 
out punishment  in  this  life,  and  thereby  leave  him 
for  condemnation  hereafter.  Yet,  ah  !  I  felt  how 
impossible  it  was  to  bring  him  whom  I  had  oncer 
loved  so  tenderly,  to  an  ignominious  death.  Pro-» 
vidence  had  ordered  it  better  for  me  ;  I  had  now 
no  choice. 

What    follows,   my   dear   friends,    is  quickly 
told.      When  I  rosumcd   my  attcMulaiico  upon  the 
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Princoss  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  I  was  shocked 
at  the  change  that  had  taken  place  upon  her.  Her 
grief  was  calm,  but  it  was  gradually  undermining 
the  springs  of  life.  It  was  evident  that  she  every 
day  belonged  less  and  less  to  this  world.  Not  only 
lier  father,  whose  great  soul  mourned  with  her, 
but  the  whole  country,  sympathiiied  in  her  grief; 
for  the  noble  Kantzau's  sweetness  and  amiability 
of  temper,  his  great  abilities,  his  generosity,  as  well 
as  his  personal  beauty  and  engaging  manners,  had 
made  him  beloved  and  deeply  regretted  by  all  ranks 
of  people.  This  universal  sympathy  seemed  as  it 
were  to  hallow  her  grief,  and  give  it  a  more  exalt- 
ed character.  It  was  not  merely  her  own  deprivation 
she  wept ;  it  was  her  king's,  her  country's  loss  she 
deplored ;  and  her  sorrow  was  without  bitterness, 
however  deep.  Every  day  w^e  saw  her  become 
paler  and  weaker,  but  at  the  same  time  still  more 
pious  and  resigned.  When  I  was  witness  to  this 
silent,  but  deep  sorrow,  the  most  fearful  anguish 
of  mind  would  often  seize  upon  me.  It  appeared 
to  me  at  times  as  if  I  could  have  prevented  the 
crime  ;  that  I  ought  to  have  seen  what  was  passing 
in  the  unhappy  Guiseppe's  heart.  Ah  !  it  was  but 
too  true,  that  had  I  not  allowed  myself  to  be  bound 
by  a  sniful  oath,  Iiad  I  torn  myself  away  at  that 
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moment  from  him,  whom  I  imagined  in  my  blind- 
ness to  be  out  of  his  senses,  and  revealed  to  Rant- 
zau  that  his  attendant,  whom  he  believed  to  be  ill 
and  in  bed,  had  been  lately  seen,  and  under  such 
extraordinary  circumstances,  he  might  have  con- 
ducted himself  differently,  and  not  gone  so  care- 
lessly to  meet  his  death." 

Sandbye  interrupted  her — "  Who  could  upbraid 
a  pure  and  innocent  heart  for  not  apprehending 
guilt  and  crime  ?^* 

*'  Who  could  suspect  a  beloved  one  of  being  ca- 
pable of  so  deadly  a  crime  as  murder  ?"  exclaimed 
Frederick. 

"  This  reflection  has  often  comforted  and  con- 
soled me,"  said  Dorothea ;  "  and  it  tranquillizes  my 
mind  to  find  that  you  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Still, 
none  of  you  can  imagine  the  anguish  which  op- 
pressed me  every  time  the  Princess  named  the  un- 
happy one,  and  made  inquiries  about  him,  which 
was  often  the  case,  as  she  knew  as  well  as  every 
other  person,  the  ties  which  united  us.  She  at- 
tributed my  deep  melancholy  to  my  separation 
from  him;  and  as  she  believed  that  attachment 
to  his  lord,  and  grief  for  his  sudden  death  had 
torn  him  from  my  arms,  she  looked  upon  herself 
^^  as  in  some  measure  the  innocent  cause  of  my  suf- 
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feringfi,  and  sought  to  comfort  aiul  tranquillize 
me,  with  a  goodness  that  cut  me  to  the  heart. 

A  thousand  times  the  confession  of  the  wliole 
chain  of  circumstances  trembled  on  my  lips ;  but 
every  time  I  attempted  to  utter  it,  an  invisible 
power  seemed  to  bind  up  my  tongue-  And  why 
should  she,  who  resigned  herself  as  a  child  to  the 
dispensations  of  her  Maker,  be  troubled  by  the 
frightful  sight  of  sin  ?  Her  grief  for  her  loss  she 
had  consecrated  to  God ;  but  the  consciousness 
that  a  premeditated  crime  had  annihilated  her  hap- 
piness, would  have  come  between  her  and  every 
consolation  which  her  piety  afforded  her,  and 
would  have  embittered  her  last  hours. 

The  year  had  not  concluded  before  she  follovr- 
ed  her  beloved  to  the  grave. 

Although  scarcely  sixteen  years  old,  she  had 
tasted  life's  highest  bliss,  and  drunk  its  bitterest 
cup. 

A  few  hours  before  her  death  I  sat  at  her  bed- 
side ; — she  slumbered.  "  Dorothea,"  she  murmur- 
ed in  her  sleep,  "  I  was  about  to  bind  up  your 
bridal  wreath,  but  the  threads  burst,  and  the  myr- 
tles broke,  and  fell  to  the  ground." 

Sliortly  afterwards  she  opened  her  eyes.  "  Do- 
rothea," said  she,  in   her  sweet  and  dying  voice, 
12 
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**  Dorothea,  be  comforted — life  is  short,  and  in  a 
little  while  you  will  meet  your  Guiseppe  again." 

These  were  the  last  words  she  uttered;  they 
comforted  me  like  a  holy  prophecy ;  and  I  hope  to 
God  that  the  unhappy  being  repented,  and  has 
found  pardon.  Can  I  doubt  the  dying  assertion 
of  this  pious  one  ? 

Some  weeks  after,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  cham- 
ber, a  letter  was  brought  to  me.  The  address  was 
German,  but  in  an  unknown  hand.  I  opened  it. 
It  was  from  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  and 
informed  me,  that  Guiseppe  had  served  under  him 
for  about  a  year,  and  with  the  most  desperate  te- 
merity had  exposed  himself  to  every  danger,  and 
evidently  sought  death,  which  constantly  fled  from 
him. 

His  comrades  had  remarked,  that  whenever 
they  were  about  to  attack  the  enemy,  he  always 
looked  fearfully  back,  as  if  he  saw  some  one  be- 
hind him, — and  uttering  some  name,  he  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

In  a  battle  which  had  been  recently  fought,  he 
had  at  length  received  the  mortal  wound  he  sought 
so  long,  and  "  Rantzau  !"  was  his  exclamation  as 
he  fell  from  his  horse. 

The  officer  from  whom  I  received  the  letter, 
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conceived  this  exclamation  to  be  a  burst  of  affection 
towards  his  late  master,  and  supposed  that  it  was 
the  same  name  which  his  fellow-soldiers  had  for- 
merly heard  him  utter.  Guiseppe  had  lived  a 
few  moments  after  he  received  his  death-wound, 
and  had  employed  them  in  entreating  the  officer 
to  inform  me  of  his  death. 

After  the  death  of  the  Princess  Anna,  I  would 
have  left  the  place  where  so  many  dreadful  events 
had  passed  before  my  sight,  but  her  sisters,  the 
Princesses  Sophia  and  Eleanor,  would  not  con- 
sent to  part  with  me.  I  accordingly  remained 
with  them  till  the  former  was  united  to  the  Count 
Christian  Pentz,  Stadtliolder  of  Holstein.  About 
the  same  time,  the  King's  eldest  son.  Prince  Chris- 
tian, afterwards  Christian  V.,  was  married  to  the 
Princess  Magdalene  Sybella  of  Saxony,  the  cele- 
bration .and  festivities  of  which  I  have  so  often 
repeated  to  you. 

As  my  stepmother  died  about  this  time,  I  re- 
turned to  my  father's  house  to  cheer  and  enliven 
his  solitary  situation,  and  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
increasing  years.  It  was  first  in  this  calm  and 
uniform  mode  of  life  that  my  deep  sorrow  was 
softened  by  degrees  into  a  calm  melancholy. 

Ah,  my  friends  !  how  often  do  I  still  pass  whole 
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nights  on  the  ground,  sliedding  the  bitterest  te«irs 
over  Guiseppe's  final  doom, — for  an  honourable 
death  in  the  field  of  battle  cannot  blot  out  his  hein- 
ous transgression.  It  is  my  only  hope,  that  Hea- 
ven, in  its  mercy,  did  not  snatch  him  away  in  the 
midst  of  his  sins ;  but  rather,  that  he  was  pardon- 
ed in  the  moment  when  the  pious  dying  Princess, 
who  should  have  been  his  accuser  before  Heaven's 
throne,  said  to  me,  that  I  should  meet  with  him 
hereafter ; — and  can  I  forget  that  the  righteous 
Judge  is  also  a  tender  Father  ?" 

"  But  might  it  not  be  possible,"  interrupted 
Frederick,  "  that  a  singular  coincidence  of  circum- 
stances might  make  him  appear  guilty  of  a  crime 
of  which  he  was  in  fact  innocent  ?" 

Dorothea  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"  Believe  me,  that  I  would  not  express  such 
suspicions  had  I  not  almost  certain  conviction  of 
their  truth.  What  had  that  unhappy  being  to  do 
there  at  such  an  hour  ?  How  came  the  floating 
bridge,  which  never  was  drawn  up,  as  Rantzau 
had  to  pass  across  it  every  evening,  to  be  that 
night  drawn  up,  and  by  whom  let  down  after- 
wards, as  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  water  ?  And 
more  than  all  this,  Cain's  mark  was  on  his  fore- 
head.    I  read  murder  in  his  eyes  before  he  had 
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committed  it,  but  I  did  not  then  understand  the 
fearful  stamp.  That  God  may  be  merciful  to  his 
soul,  is  my  first  prayer  in  the  morning,  and  my  last 
at  night,  and  it  will  be  my  last  when  my  eyes  shall 
close  upon  this  world's  light  for  ever.  The  thread 
of  my  bridal  wreath  burst,"  added  she,  after  a 
pause,  "  may  God  grant  me  to  prepare  yours,  my 
child  !" 

A  few  months  after,  Frederick  obtained  the  long 
desired  object  of  his  affection ;  and  on  the  marriage 
day,  Sandbye  presented  to  him  the  gold  box  which 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  them  first  ac- 
quainted. 

Dorothea  lived  twelve  years  afterwards  with 
her  beloved  friends.  She  slumbered  away  at  last 
in  their  arms,  surrounded  by  their  children.  Her 
last  prayer,  as  she  had  said,  was  for  Guiseppe.  "Let 
me  meet  him  before  thy  throne  !"  they  heard  her 
softly  repeat,  till  the  words  died  away  upon  her 
lips. 
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